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I he world renown of some of I ndia's monuments does not mean I hat 
Indian un is really known and appreciated outside the limited circle of 
its scholars. T.ven m modern culture il doe- not enjoy .t popularity 
comparable to that of other non-European figurative traditions, despite 
the interest .groused by certain similj/ines to Hellenistic Roman Clas¬ 
sicism lin the so-called Oundharan school), especially apparent to 
Western scholars. nru! by particular ass<'dulion* with European Ren- 
uis-vunce art.'Consequently, speculative research into figurative phe¬ 
nomena .ind comparative studies ol aesthetics and iconotogv often dis¬ 
regard This gigantic production which developed throughout the Indian 
subcontinent over more Hum four thousand years In the general view 
of art history, scholar- tend to overlook the highly original manifes¬ 
tations, vt> rich in independent creations, tendencies, and trends, and to 
ignore the problem^ and solutions that are peculiar to India's art. Witle- 
spreijd knowledge of this art would, if nothing else, alford 4 term of 
comparison, a useful and unique parameter to help form tentative 
judgment* ami Verify theories C'ottqcrnmg that fundamentally important 
activity of man: art. The neglect is grave also because the art of India 
is ;m exact reflection of the essence <rf ns civilisation, which i* so herd 
to define despite its marked diuraeicristies and so fruitful in theiidd* nf 
philosophy, litiguistics. poetry, and the theater 

Originating in a world imbued with deep religious feeling, Indian art 
developed along two mam lines; one that was Indian proper and, with 
the waning of Buddhism, became ‘Hindu,* that is, traditionalistic and 
anti-lslamic. and .mother created by Muslim thought and mentidity 
transplanted to Indian soil. In the I a L ter hue, which is the lesser, belong 
the eclecticism of Ihe Mogul school and the syntheses of the Jndo- 
MuslJm schools. The reactionary schools of Rajput and Marat ha. which 
Were well aware of the Islamic figurative experience hm firmly opposed 
to the aesthetic principles of their religious and political adversaries, 
are also included m this group. The richer and more active mam line is 
both extremely consistent, notwithstanding variations, and varied, 
despite the persistence of certain figurative characteristics that survived 
even the worst social and political upsets. 

Indian art proper appears to have been constantly faced with the prob¬ 
lem of giving shape to abstruse metaphystcoi concepts on which, in the 
cullimil and social atmosphere of India, nil rhs other human values 
depended—and to 4 certain extent still do. Based on a vision of life in 
which the divine and 1 he human were continuously and variously inter¬ 
mixed. many of the sacred images created by ihi> an tended to become 
diagrammatical and readily intelligible only to the initiates who pos¬ 
sessed the key to iherr interpretation This is another reason why the an 
of India is little known and seldom referred to In speculative discussion. 


The difficulties of approach that Wester n scholars eiivu ante red in trying 
to familiarize themselves with its complex and diverse religious *ym- 
holism almost obscured ihc efforts of the anonymous artists to luirmo- 
nire and humani/e their creations. In other wordsJ tic aestlietiL achieve¬ 
ments were overlooked in an at tempi discover why l>iirgu* might 
have ten arms, Siva five faces and four .inns, and Brahma four heads 
jnd .1.1 many arms; why the Buddha wav sometimes represented with an 
Apollo-like face, whereas, later, a ftodhisattva was depleted with four 
heads, another holding 0 sword, <uid yet another the stem of it blue 
lotus flower \t this stage of lmevligulmn, advanced by companion 
with the childlike curiosity that the exotic strangeness of some of the 
images had previously aroused, the Indian artistic expression was con¬ 
sidered lo be mainly illustrative of ihe sacred texts. The gradual un¬ 
veiling of the concept* of the sovereignty nf the universe and the multi¬ 
plicity of powers and the deciphering of the vuifuus, often macabre- 
lookmg symbols fully satisfied those early researchers The sacred 
images, however, were neither xbeerly eckbnittve figures nor mere ob¬ 
jects -if .iJnratioti. Study of the Indian techniques i l meditation hud 
demon St rated that revelation of the god's appearance could result only 
rrr m profound, mystical concentnu ion The psychic process by which 
tins concern rat ton. stimulated by yoga, was achieved is called dhvana in 
Sanskrit The name word wax used to Indicate the representations of 
both (fie Hindu and the Buddhist divinities, *0 the work ol art wu* 
thought tn he at once the result of a hallucinatory intuition and a means 
of reaching a further singe of mystical insight Cu nee rural ion un « sailed 
image merged the meditator'* spirit with the object of his meditation 
therefore, with (he divinity and the metaphysical values for which 
il stood. This second stage, known as samadhi, dearly indicated that 
the function of ihe image was basically to facilitate and direct the 
psychic process aimed .11 approaching the divine The test-, describe iti 
greai detail ihe countenances of the gods and the images representing 
them, no that the sufficiently we It-prepared believer might reach a more 
advanced stage of ecstasy. Tile image grad unify faded away, opening 
the way to lfie meditator's perception of the absolute mid immutable 
values tlui! require neither symbols nor images. 

Along these lines of thinking, Indian iconography took u most unusual 
course, pursuing aims that are completely alien to the rationalising 
mentality of the majority of mankind Even when ii w»* a matter of 
representing human Teachers, such us ihe Buddha or the Jum Mahavira, 
ihe artist* relied mainly on yoga, especially on those who, having suc¬ 
ceeded m envisaging the divinity. could provide them with a description 

'IVn-mic.i! rr.irhs tor TfiUivlUrrn lion? ul‘S liihsiii iirul olhei Inilic ruune* and tmin 
1K .. . t,«T ol lmJiiv fVojvr urn! Wuitti mp. INti 1 



of it The reu&on for iJii^ approach was ihat, although after Enlighten- 
mum his body remained anatomically the^ame as before, the Enlighten- 
merit of the Buddha had transformed him into a superior being 
tincc, through his intuition of the irulfu he had been able to understand 
ihe Law and dmlom it to mankind He had been born to fulfill dm 
mission and, consequently. was himself the Law Unequal to ihe task 
of rendering the spiritual essence of the Buddha* early Buddhist art 
resorted to certain symbols that bad already been accepted and mud m 
ihe Vedic period and, owing to a centurtea-old convention, expressed 
the absolute and universal principle. In the eye* of ihe believers the 
human personality of ihe Buddha disappeared or, better, became one 
with !hc l aw he preached- Lalci\ Buddhist speculation insisted on these 
concept that [he artists of the early schools had already perceived 
SubhutL, the mosi emending supporter of the theory based on the 
Pmjna [Buddhist gnosis)* finally stated that all but Enlighicnnmd i* 
dlunorv and unreal, while other dialectic schools, such as Thai of the 
sharp com men l Jtu r ami cicgcte Nagarjuna. distinguished between the 
Buddha's life and physical appearance and his actual substance and 
considered [he latter infinite, calling it Dhiumakayn {body consisting of 
the Law l. Meanwhile, artistic symbols, narrative episodes such as ihe 
Measurement of the Buddha's Body, and particular com post tiotml 
elements farming a link between ihc two concepts, far instance, walls 
painted over with images of ihe Buddha (see fig 21). Were paving the 
way to a further step that consisted in conceiving even the body of The 
Buddha (Rupakayaj m limltks* a* space £nrfi, therefore, shapdesi sad 


t Female fig urine of ierra- roita. 
with an elaborate hainbrsa. Prob¬ 
ably a representation of ihe Great 
Goddess; perhaps a rofive or ci 
cult image. from llarappa, begin¬ 
ning of the second millennium a t 


2 Naked dancer in repose. Bronze 
statuette. From Nohenji}-dnn\ 
first half of the second millennium 
BX. National Museum, bleu Delhi 
About 5}/+ inches toll, ihc jigti- 
nne represents ti Negroid type. 

The artist had/all mastery! of 
foreshortening and body torsion. 
The attitude of the left arm and 
shoulder is proof of she distance 
separating Indus I 'alley art from 
the conventional figurative schemes 
oj all other archaic on. 


J Mutilated mate torso of red 
sandstone. From Harappa. An 
of the Ittdu ■. Valley, before the 
middle of the st md miltetmium 
n.c, National Museum, Sen Delhi 
The realism of the accurately ren 
dered anatomical structure In 
Indian art Is little known, except 
for very rare works of special 
significance. However, the ana¬ 
tomical rendering of this minute 
figure (less than J inches tall ) is 
so perfect that it has been thought 
to he a Greek work or one m the 
Greek style that somehow found 
its way into the protofttetoric 
strata. This supposition, in itself 
run impossible* ts very unlikely 
considering that the arms of the 
torso must hate been mobile and 
that the two hollo ws at the ends ot 
ihe shoulders unquti&Hoiuihly 
demonstrate a taste and concep¬ 
tion ohen to the Classical world 


capable of containing ail shapes Thus, she appearance of the Teacher 
was turned into a symbol and though carefully studied m even detail 
and accurately represented Sske that of fill other divinities, si was but 
tlie minor expression of infinitely more complex spiritual valuer which 
were only accidentally acquiring material, and sometimes human, shape 
iei work* of art The artists were doing no more than offering the minds 
of ihe faithful a means or support' by which to- reach beyond iconog* 
rap by and icouology toward intuitive value* that involved comp heat¬ 
ed psychic processes Tor instance, that of yoga, as was -.aid before. 
Obviously, an unfathomable gulf separates the Indian cult irtluges from 
those of other religions. They appear 10 be more hke instrument of 
magic than works; of art At the be ginning <>f the present century this 
consideration, though it accounted lor many curious aspects of Indian 
art, greatly puzzled the schatars The critics kepi their distance from 
such baffling depictions especially singe the mystico-religioits atmos¬ 
phere from which the images sprang had imposed extremely rigid and 
precise rules ota the artists. Poses, symbols, proportions, colors—oil were 
firmly established in keeping with the typically Indian inclination toward 
the treatise and the system, so that there seems to have been very link 
latitude for the creative genius of the anisTS. Unfavorably impressed 
with an art tbai seemed to be chained to textual descriptions and ico- 
nometry .the critics regarded it, ai best, as the outcome of it very partic¬ 
ular ritual performed according To extremely complicated technique*, 
which alone were instrumental to ihc J funcltonal 1 —ihsn \\ to the mys¬ 
tical—quality of the representation. 


Actually twen though it exceedingly dilTkuh 10 appraise these works 
apart from the religious values atiachcd to them and apart from iheir 
maha purpose of forming: a link between ihe human and the divine* 
these aspect?, do not constitute afl there <s to Indian art, Indian society; 
with its unique way of associfiling the divine and ihc human, is dearly 
reflected in the narrative compositions, in the ornamentation, and in 
all that speaks directly tn ihc mind of iiie beholder and docs not involve 
magic or meditation > though i! mav have an edifying underlone. In this 
manner the hmuim eletncm preserver jfs weight and the artistic ere- 
at ions remain indrv>ohihly hound to the real life that ins piled them in 
so many d.itfcrtrnt ways Some works even M.-em lo have been prompted 
by purely aesthetic motivations, furthermore, tins religion* art. bent 
on educating and edifying, was forced ip seek the appreciation of ihc 
widest possible public And in ihi* respect Indian art i^truK “popular/ 
not only because it sprang from a common religious experience ami 
reproduced a world m winch all—the nobtes as well as the common 
people—be be ved but also because it strove to find an ofi-m&dhgible 
language io express ihc my ths, hopes, .md fears of a great many different 
peoples held together by a common civdmuhm but polilicuffy and 
socially fragmented into innumerable communities. Tins popular qual¬ 
ity also shows in many ■.uCjcci* ai&ociiicd with folk fables, anecdotes, 
and labs, for instance, in the Jauikut, *Ume& narrating the previous 
Lives <d (he Buddha—all of which iometime* mi erpret, in she edifying 
manner of the new rdsgion t older popular molifs ungmalty unrelated 
to L It is sphere. 












4 Stylizedfimale figure of term- 
Cotta. The dan* is dehatohk, Per¬ 
haps <tf the \fiturya period* ahaul 
the third century B.c\ National 

MiAMum t New Delhi 
The figure probably represents the 
Great Goddeil am! is a symbol of 
fertility. Although tt belongs to a 
very old tconographk manner* 
this terra-cattn shows innovative. 
nuuaitonovx T ami isolated tender*- 

cie$. 


6 Royal personage with insignia 
represented aS a winged being. 

On a support of the railfrom the 
Hharhul stupa End of the second 
century B.c. or first half oj the 
first century a.u, Indian Mustrtmt, 
Calm no 

The insignia may he sacred m 
nature* wfih religious and royal 
mAmIi On the staff? below the 
insignia* is a capital of a style 
found at Perscpolts. 


5 . Male head, of stone. Perhaps 
of the Mauryn period, third 
century B.c\ Ur (according to same 
authorities) first century BA- 
The type is markedly character- 
ized. showing tram that depart 
somewhat from those usual in 
Indian art — notably the mouth r 
the large empty eyes, and the 
short, stout neck, 
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For all these reason*, non* Muslim Indian art was* above all. the prerog¬ 
ative of mdcpendcni craftsmen, workshops, and fluids: an anonymous 
ail which aimed in produce UmcEcs* works whose uuLbors did not 
count The silpin was not concerned with asserting hi* personality or 
pursuing fame. ("Silpin" is a word I prefer lo render as 'artist,* unlike 
others w ho have chosen the Term ‘artificer 1 tu distinguish such a worker 
front the modern Western artist especially, for ihc silpin had neither 
the same culture interests nor the *ame background, and also from the 
artisan lo whom hr was infinitely superior in creativt: inventiveness.) 
Many Mlp im regarded themselves as mere tools of that, to them, really 
personified divinity who used them in much the same way that they did 
their implements. By remaining anonymous, the silpin conformed to 
thus general pursuit of de personifies! ion and (enunciation of individ¬ 
uality which was directed toward the attainment of Ihc Absolute, the 


Infinite Eternal, and which for centuries constituted the aspiration and 
anguish of the religious soul of India. Other* were incorporated in 
guilds isrcm), rigidly organized bodies that were so powerful econoim 
kftiiy and political3> m to be feared even by the kings and the religious 
orders. The outstanding personality of an artist enrolled in j guild ur 
school no longer shone as an individual light but was reflected in ihe 
works of [he whole group However, even in the uniformity of ihe 
schools, workshops, and groups of itinerant artists it is possible to 
discern ihc gigantic shadows of forgotten ur unknown personalities Is 
could have happened only in India I lien rhe name of the maker of the 
Bod hi saliva with the biue lotus flower at Ajanln wy* obliterated. Actu* 
ally, the whole complex ol cave temples at Aj&nta was forgotten fnr 
centuries, only to be acerdeniiilly rediscovered by a group of British 
officers out on a hunting expedition, And only in India Could it have 



? TV worship of the Buddha > 
whose presence is suggested by 
fhe empty throne (markedly 
sty filed} and by the footprints at 
th? sides 0/the t¥heet of the Law. 
Si<tne panel from the Bharhut 
stupa End 0/ the second century 
B-Cr or first half of the first century 
s.t* Indian Afuseum. Calcutta 
Mate the members of the crowd 
depicted at different angles (there 
are even figures turning their 
hacks); the composition departs 
from the frontal scheme of the 
archaic type and creates an effect 
oj depth The lateral Inscription 
m Khuraskthi characters exalts 
the Buddha and the Law . 














ft. Detatf of the back of the eastern 
gateway of the Great Stupa at 
Sam hi tef fig ~2i 
The ladptori ability tu Jtpkt 
antmuh j.r apparent m these buf¬ 
faloes and elephants; they testify 
that the Buddha'^ taw id .'tains for 
ait forms of life. 


hern possible Tor the name of the cuncd%ei and executor of the Kailas 
at Ell ora to disappear into oblivion- the Kailua, a superb architectural 
and sculptural representation of t he dreads of anguished men and of ihe 
most intricate theology ever known isee ftp. 2X9-29 IK expresses aive- 
M)mr symbolic myths in the language of an art truly unrestricted In 
imugmatMit and, therefore, great It rook the impact of Islamic though! 
and the spread of the parity industrialized production of miniatures to 
enable Indian art to emerge from that nearly total anonymity. T rom 
before the Mogul period, there have come down to us only the dunes 
of a few minor artist* active in ihe northwestern urea of the pcrim&ulii. 
where contact* with Iran and 11eUcutstsc Greek infihnuions contributed 
to a development of ihe figural arts along lines much Closer to those of 
Western Classicism. 

On the other hand, India never knew that myth of man as (.enter of ihe 
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V ( The n ffentig of gifts i r r a young 
king. Ornamental meddtti&n of 
limestttm from the large stupa at 
Amaftivati Second half of thr 
second century a. n Gorrmmmt 
Museum. Madras 
/lie king Sits on a ifirout* with one 
kg bent and resting on the seat, 
sum tended hy his harem, his 
courtesans^ ami hts riches (note 
mi the right the horse, a priced 


possession of Indian kings) 

Under the throne is the lidusaktn 
the court jester. The circular shape 
uj the medallion has hern exploited 
by adopting to it the disposition of 
the figures in a manner reminiscent 
of but far superior to, the Euro¬ 
pean Romanesque style 
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/(I Vrikshak a (wood nymph }. 
From Gyaraspvr, eighth to ninth 
century a d . A rrhai-'oifigtcaJ 
Museum, the Fort, Gwalior 
I Madhya Pradesh} 

7 ii£ stormy nu it unfortunately 
orif y a fragment, represents a 
minhhmpku, a thunk figure 
grasping a hranch of a utl iter 
white urchin# her hmly in triple 
torsion and in triple flexion, a 


pose ahto depleted ott the sides of 

ike gateway, or \orana, at 
Gyjjrmpnr The anatomy is vare- 
fully studied, and the face has an 
interne expression, a rather rare 
occurrence m Indian an That 
this image was more than a mere 
Ornamental figure it indicated fri 
its high quality t If h one of the 
finesi Indian interpretations of 
the fi rmitt me firm. 


universe—a concept that wti overturned in the West only with ihc pro¬ 
gressive trends prevailing at ihc beginning of the twentieth century. 
Wittingly or ub wittingly, Lhe Indian artist* adhered us a visiori of lire 
and the world in which man wa* not ihc titprcmely tmpcrrUim being 
that ruled over nature hut was, ralher, a part of it The Indian saw him¬ 
self as submerged in nature ami overwhelmed by n. ^bovc all. he fell 
akin to all forms of life indiscriminately : so the most perfected as well 
us to the most hum hie. Because of this feeling lor nature. Ihc artists 
liked to sc! laics and episodes in natural surroundings; and its ^ eu fre¬ 
quence of their extraordinary sense of kinship with all living beings, 
their mastery in depicting all sorts of species undoubtedly makes them 
the most remarkable idealizes of animal life not example* figs, S L 49* 
374, and 378) However, ihey would have had neither thU intere*! nor 
this very particular ability had not ihc cosmic vision shared by many 
fail hs of India pul human and animal life on lhe same plane Hie con* 
cep! of continuous rebirth not only tic* all the living id the 'wheel of 
life" but practically equates them all to man \ for an animal may he a man 
or a woman in one of its ftilure lives, and a man may hove been an 
annual nr evert an insect in a previous life and may be one again In Ins 
float. It h ihcrcferc quite understandable that to the Indian mind all 
form* of life are on a level, even though uni) man hu> enme close U> 
liberation and !he absolute, having reached The uppermost step* whence 
worthy conduct will bring him to the supreme sphere domed even to ihe 
gods (deva). who must Jt^ceiuJ to the human kvcl to attain salvation 
The only opposition to i his conception came from the mater in lisiically 
inclined trends m Indian philosophy — proof That it was very deeply rolled 
and widespread. No wonder that from the very si an Indian tirUsix 
strove to render the secret stream oflitc flowing not only m man but in 
every living being 

As to the human image, artists were masnlv concerned will* expressing 
its predominant moods. Sentiments and qualities, whether good or had, 
were studied and at times rendered by means other than those typical of 
figurative art. The post of the body and the gesture of ihc hand* iiumka, 
meaning seal; set tig. 19)* derived from ihc language of the dance, 
dearly convey toad who know ihar significance (he mood of the image. 
I'hrs is another important consequence of Hie unity that chUHCmtlCS 
Indian culture: (hut Wending together of literature, theater, donee, 
religion- techniques of meditation, usage?, fruhhiiv, and at I kudo Hie 
tiguraI ms. drawing freely from tlus cultural background, u\ the >amc 
tune pursued aesthetic values. Ultcu the artists successfully brought to 
life symbolically posed hands (sze fig. 2%) and impressed elongated 
hands—vaguely reminiscent of Gothic pniwmgaiul uf 1 heSirRCAc school 
m particular—with the mystic impulse of the soul. Thii Idealization of 
symbolic gesture* can. be found aho in the treatment of the entire figure, 
in which uaw reality is iransp<wcd to a higher almost abstract plane 
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/ J. < tffoixiif limit 0/Siva. Bluish- 
gray schist From K&lymapura 
{Rajasthan ), seventh ia eighth 
century a jj, Victoria Hal! 

Wu&eunu l datpw , Rajasthan ; 
The /rt-fzJ i.t a 

rtJJwp/mfW hv7A, fastened 

at the center t a medallion depicting 
in relief the figure of a woman, 
t he targe disk earrings aha bear 
i mages nf'female figures^ flankfd 
hv their tumtlmauiem. 







12- 1 'ishmt with from t am! toyaf 
/tu els. Sculpitmil fragment. 
tiupta period, fifth tertiary \.tt. 
National Museum, New iteiti) 



The male Figure has nhe so-called leonine aspect: broad chest, slim 
waist. solid flesh, and free movement (see figs 9 and 39); bul no m tempi 
at the anatomical rendering of the masses, tensions, and muscular 
contractions ts apparent. The female figure, instead, with cmirmou' 
bust and rounded hips(see figs I. 2. .12. and Ml. adheres io ihe require- 
mcnls of a very old canon (if feminine beauty, absolutely alien to the 
traditional taste of ihe Aryan people^ In both, the resulting idealization 
is a reel a taxation and transposition of teal life, tn which mneiticnt 
becomes Tree well-balanced, and lull o| vitality perfectly in keeping 
with reality and vet infinitely fur from it The artists endeavored lo 
epitomize all possible types of a certain category of subject- in a figure 
that had alt the essential characteristics of the chosen category, The 
acuteness of l lie analysis, performed both perceptually and spirit anily, 


demonstrates ihut the arnsis must hove made n vast selection and stud¬ 
ied a great many subject* be lore content rating On certain trails and 
emphasizing them, the better to render the essence of the category rep¬ 
resented Tins process til ideal i/iil in n ex phi ms mure dearly than any 
commentary the ongitml meaning of Ihe word rupsi, namely, ’form,' 
w inch was first ’presuee' mid later became‘beauty ‘ 

Obviously, it: accordance with this approach based ou ihe flow and 
essence >if life, (he grimiest strew was laid on rendering the movements 
of the bodies—at once the manifestation and the rhythm of life. In this 
respect, the entire evolution of India’s figurative an is rooted m really 
undent tradition* and achievements. The best works of the Indus \ .nicy 
dviHzaiiort. dating from ihe *ecomt half of the third millennium, are 
proof not only of a perfect abiliiy to represent in detail the anatomical 




















|J a Woman under an make rm\ 
holding a child and amusing him 
by shaking a rank Fragmentary 
group in red sandstone. School of 
Mathura* third century \.d. 
irchueotogfcnl Museum. Mathura 



14, Pntr of presumably divine 
'flying* figures Decorative panel 
m Cave lO at Ajartm {Deccm) 
Second half or the fifth century 
A.ii. ( 470 - 897 ) 

The panel tcxiifie i to the high 
quality at the sculptural decora¬ 
tion of rock-hmm tnenumam. it 
.tewed as a corbel fink mg the 
pittites of the pot tat and i/ir fir he 
beams of the ceding 


/5 Fantastic ammof with Han's 
body ami cam's horns and (m o 
human figures a.?incd w ith sword.*. 
Pinkish yrlhn Chtmar sandstone 
fragmentary architectural den*- 
ratio ri from Sarnath, fifth rent art 
s.d Natfawil Museum, New 
Delhi 












Structure of human and am find bodies (.see rig-. 4b and 4 7 i —an nhiJJl> 
thal. as lias been said, was not to have an immediate echo in the history 
of Euro-A static .iti—hut. also, of a total freedom irom the frontal 
and parallel schemes typical <>f the very early iui I he few better- 
preserved sculptures of human figures til Mohaljo-diro ami Hotappa 
testify to such mastery in the use of foreshortening as a means 
of rendering movement thal. in a way. they can he classed with the far 
removed and much later sculpture- ol Greece (see lifiS. 2 and 3). 

But < tic artistic production of India failed to exercise an influence despite 
commercial and cultural contacts with Mesopotamia. Sumerian art 
continued to express the supreme values through immobility and made 
its influence felt on contemporaneous Indian art. Tins acceptance of a 
foreign pattern did not, however, diminish the importance of the veri¬ 
tably Indian representations. On the contrary, there is ground to believe 
that a gmv stone torso from MohenjO-daro. mutilated and acephalous, 
represented a iricephalous, i thy phallic god id die act of dancing. If rhe 
reconstruction is correct, this is an instance of an ante llttefam dance of 
Siva, which captains why the pro to-Indian artist chose to render in 
immobile stone an instant-long pause between two contrary movements, 
i hui anticipating by fifteen or twenty centuries the canon of Myron, 
from the time of the above-mentioned Mohetyo-tfcro torso to that of 
the magnificent thirteenth- anti fourteen(h-centtiry bronzes (see ligs. 
U and 35). the dance of the gods expressed a divine rhythm governing 
tile rise and fall of the uni verses li exalted the life-flaw oscillating be¬ 


16. The Buddha's first sermon in 
the Occt Park of Benares. Sculp¬ 
ture tn the < entrtil < hctpcl of Cave 
17 at Ajtmia, Lnd of the fifth 
civi/uri ,vl>. 

The tuhjeci is Indicated by the 
pole of the Buddha'S hands unit 
hy the Ino Jeer, facing each other 
on either Side of the Wheel of 
the Lon- w tht front of the 
throne. The hack of the throne is 
decorated with ftnttmUr animats. 
Two thrive attendants, one on 
either side of tint throne, (ffl.'f two 
human listeners {smaller in size) 
complete the composition- This 
illustration shows only fWv of the 
four figures flanking the Buddha. 


17. Returning to KapltavtWu, thv 
Buddha recet res alms from his 
wi fe ondson. Pointing in Cars 17 
at Manta End of the fifth century 
A.rt, 

The symbolic aggrandisement of 
the BtufiihtTs figure in co/rtpar- 
tsvri to the others is chatacteristic 
The scene represents ihc Tfached* 
first encounter with his family after 
his renunciation of worldly lift, 
and the alms signify his fondly' s 
acceptance of his choice and their 
acknowledgement of his great 
moral stature. 


tween the two opposite poles of creation and destruction, and empha¬ 
sized its absolute, immobile, and intangible value. Rather than being 
abstract and detached, Indian thought was steeped in the how of life. 
It admitted Ihc t rami ton nes?, of individual lives, but. beyond and above 
them, il perceived an unchanging ami undifferentiated principle that 
animated all lives anil was the hie Of the universe itself. In the light of 
this thinking, tbs chaotic movemeni of tome sculptural compositions 
acquires a different significance: it is the exaltation of life and nature. 
So grcoi was the strength and spread of dus conception that when it 
came to narrating the life of the Uuddha. with its religious content that 
rejected all worthy things, the hymn to life broke through. At the 
Great Stupa at Sanchi, also, the overlapping human, animal, and vegetal 
shapes create a lively movement (see tig, 3). and the anonymous artists 
look visible pleasure in emphasizing Ihc fleshy and supple grace of the 
dryads, or yaks his, carved on the side-, of the large portals. This pursuit 
of movement and life unified events scattered over a period of time in .i 
Mnpie scene. Occasionally it emerges jn unexpected details of scenes 
pervaded with supernatural stillness. Il is also the motive behind the 
dense decora lion iff ihc huge medieval leimplcs--at Khajuraho f>ec figs. 
243-245). as well as ut Konarak (see figs. 36-38 and 238), SriningAm 
(see fig. 329). and Kanchipu ram—crowded with supple female bodies, 
erotic scenes, and colossal figures. The rhythm of dancing is ever pres¬ 
ent. even in bodies that seem to be still but arc actually grace)ally bent 
in the so-called three-bend pose imhhnnga) I hat is alvn derived from 











I tic (Jane* (see fig. 34). The dancing rhythm. ummltanive of nature, was 
ihoughi to express the v ital energy of the universe an d was symbolically 
exemplified by Siva Nataraiu, lord of dance (see figs 27 and 29). and 
by Vishnu weaving a rhythm on the ocean waves as a prelude 10 his new 
creation. Thus lute Buddhism, also, made use of the rhythm of the 
dance lo confer new significance on its fierce divuuues. 

However, perhaps through foreign influence. Indian art produced, in 
addition, static figures. The representations of the medilatinz Buddha 
ts« figs 163 ind I Ml and of the Jam Mahaviru were inspired by yoga 
and sprung directly from it: but the steles of Gandhara [see fie. 9h. the 
strictly frontal images appearing throughout the Indian sculptural 
production, and cerium images in the round, rich in volumes hut mill 
rijddly fined, constitute the Other face of India’s artistic creation There 
is. in fact. .1 canon of immobility ihai Hie texts refer to as samapadn- 
slhanaVa (a standing position wiih legs «might), implying security and 


hid >'i oulside .'.linnili, which also had a following, Oosc ohserviiuon 
reveals, however, that after the very early examples the truly Indian 
artists absorbed and slightly modified this type hy introducing sinuous 
lines, for instance, in the drapery of the Buddha's images (see fig. 90). or 
by softening (he centaur* in a manner clearly suggested by the sup¬ 
pleness of plums— a demonstration that ihey were hardly appreciative of 
rigid shapes and. instead. often drew inspiration from the vegetal wurld. 
and especially from Jianas, to represent the volumes and turves of lhe 
Inirmin body 

Thus, Indian art reacted to every foreign suggestion by adapting it lo 
iu understanding, taste. and sensitivity. This nbilhy 
extraordinary unity, which never failed even m the variety of the styles 
and nt lhe inevitable nme* of arrest or regression if one wished, one 
could trace the history of Indian art along the line of Us successive 
reaction 1 - Id the major foreign influences. Sumerian art, the urt of 



M. Two figures near a quadriga 
(only partly risible). They exem¬ 
plify the multitude «’/ minor figure* 
dun populate the mural paintings 
tifAjtmiu, End of the fifth century 
A.ti. 

These two figures are unmis¬ 
takable Indian youths and form 
part of a io.tr composition of 
uncertain meaning on the left side 
of Cave 17. In the same core arc 
d e p i cted a Persian ambassador 
w ith his minin' and other images 
of foreigners. 








19. The Buddha explaining the 
Lan lo Yam, the first lay member 
of the Buddhist community 
Detail of it large painting in Caw 
fO at A junta. End of shefifth 
century a.u. 

Yctsu. (n white rhilhes at befits a 
layman and with an elaborate hair- 
dress, is devoutly listening to the 
words of the Teacher. The 
Buddha's hands are posed m the 
preaching mudra and his head is 
surrounded by a rayed nimbus, 
in ihc toregroumt is the figure of a 
monk. The background is titan* 
keted frith styUitdjfora! tmuifs. 


20. I had of the Buddha m sin t "Co , 
h'frft tracer of pot vchramv 
Brttiputmi'i uncertain Third to 
fourth erttiun \M Nitffamif 
\ fa.matt, Karachi 
This head represents otic of the 
dearest derivatives of the Cfussiest 
Afiolhmim iwew created hv the 
school of (ntndhara in Us first 
phase. The Greek profile and the 
aval face are retained, even 
though the bulge of the evebalh 
(efmraehrixtieof e wphrhalmiat 
is undmibmtfj not L'tossiarf, nor 
is the recession of the hair hue on 


the forehead* The image expre sses 
the concentration of the Buddha, 
his detachment from die world, 
and the intense fife that animalts 
him 
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22, Ftm&lefigure. Detail a/tr 
murat patnUnj? in Caw t at 
Ajurim a.p. 600-642 


2t. The Buddha silting on a ton** 
ihwt tc with mmiant* on 

rtf Her Jtdt- Detail of a murat 
pmtutnv in Cave 2 at A tan fa. End 
of iht sixth century or ht%imim 
of the wyeath century k is. 

The maflf* cmifesrfy repeated on a 
waif indicates mat ihr spaetti 
pervadrrf with the cteencr oj iht 
Buddha. Timxymbviii umioMu- 
mmrni cumpvsftton Is extelfeni 
4 irftsm work and date j from iht 
period of the tmf Vakatukn 1 
painting 


a 



Achuemcmd Per*!** (ht Hellenism of Alexander and (it* wicccssors. ihc 
1 arming uf a Gftu^-Romiri Hudtftuii school in northwestern India, 
ihc Dnavidn-^kxunijiian wnlhesis which m (he Roman period ou*a- 
sionolly showed up in the Mnrfhcm production, Pontuiui and, laic:. 
SassBRiitTi influences—none altered She Inca! gcniuri. Il was 10 remain 
untouched alsi ^ by the early MuaIhil influences, which iumcriimes 
generated vchciii^n ^oluumusm and .0 oifier limes syiumiini* nnd 
new tcniicncic-- um were, however dominated bj rhe Indian ts^ic. Ml 
foreign tochfflqiftcs and sugties 1 loji a were afififitilSaitd nod transformed, 
■*0 that India's gnrifl art seem* to luivc sprung miraeuluujh from the 
will itwll and In hnvt reproduced she hidden lornrh of n that human 
Vt ill cannot change 

Tradition and religion background arc partly re sponsible for 1 he « 
reactions m outride influences and lor the essential unity in the cvoliw 
lion of Indian art \lxm- all bowew, n wnv ihc spmiiud ftitifudr 0! 
ihc whole Indian people, ihen very usance that established ihc eon* 
slant iasie and in general the characteristics to which gcuerautro* of 
nrnsu lasUnciiveiy conformed. The publish mens of figurative for¬ 
mula* did nut icstili m an impoverishment of an keir iht formula* 
evolved with ihc changing taste, technique* um] social structures, Most 
important among ihc general characteristics are the pursuit of move¬ 
ment ihc impulse: toward all manifest;! non* of life, and the svmboljc 
traEtmum of ihc dance All of ihcsc have already been routined 
briefly, atut is need only lie added that despite iht appeal of all forms of 
life 'human, animal, ami vegetal H> the Indian mind il was the human 
body Mud created and dc&cribcrt (he rhylhm of Ihc dunce. Co nsequciith, 
the human image is predominant, and even though die ai lists equaled 
it 10 animal figure and vegetal tnolifth they favored il both a* a subject 
and as an ornamental motif Thu crone couple (mu hum}) with the 
large male and fertile female, appear* conttamh from cai ly nine!- as a 
recurrent decorative elcmeni separating the principal scenes in liud Jhnt 















ninnumenCv fclHl rillrng the empty spaces on (he crowded walls cif the 
targe medieval temples ixcc tig. 36k Owing to this concept. and atoo 
because reincarnation man wm the closest stage to 'freedom 1 from 
(he deceitful retdiiv of Lite world und. consequently, the Last and nec¬ 
essary *rcp to reunification with the essence of Lire universe nsdl' imtii 
indirect^ resumed Ins station as the sovereign being, 

On flhe oilier hand, Indian aesthetic doc trifles always distinguished the 
crcal tons of muti from I hove irf nature. Sankukii Ic13> us that the imago 
made b) Ihc artists uni I ate icolily so that they may be reeogtiizublc but, 
in IhcEn.^tves. are neither real nor false, being mere images that antedate 
any judgment of the md or unreal and nr* Hence e\lmnco ns to the world 
of nature front which lhe artist draws kb intuition and observation, 
Incredible its n may seem, Indian rhmLghi had iictnully been developing 
co he fen I and systematic aesthetic doctrines as Well as ample speculation 
on the problem of aftudic exeat ion dipte the last centuries before our 
era It may be added that the problem, long undetected by .ill other 
cm 1 12 a I tons which nude only empirical criticism of works of art and 
analysis of techniques^ was llrat dealt with acutely but desultorily until 
in about the ninth m Leu Ih century, it was l'ully recognized, especially 
in relation lo literature mid the lheater Hie Jigural arts provided dear 
but isolated and occasional examples. Yet one of the earliest texts, (he 
-* Dhtmma$ttmgani< a work dating front the thud or second century u.c. 


and therefore coeval With the full growth of the great 'ameonie' 
BuddLusi schools suvh m IHiurhut and Saitchl. and the iftfuutatlni* a 
filth-cemury work by Buddhagoyhit. I he most important exegetc of 
Smghulcse Buddhism in Pali, base their accurate analyses of the activity 
ol the human spurt and of creative intelligence largcEy on examples 
from painting Huddltagosha remarked that Jturcs were hidden from 
the conscious mind, ready to become i runs rum ted into conscious will 
and, therefore, into action, In a painter's spiral the creative impulse, 
consisting rim of the desire and then of tlic will to create forms and of 
the intuition of what was to be represented. was t ran dated into a work 
in which the content was provided by lhe image perceived, while the 
material form was attained through technique -md harmonious Lines 
and colors. The unresting spirit however, reeved new impressions in 
the act of creating and altered its original intuition partly without 
knowing The work of art was a direct reflection of the creative activity 
of tint ^pifit and, though .dso material wai„ above all. spiritual The 
Buddhist exegete identified it with the ereuuvc attitude of the mtuuion, 
of which its form was but an accidental Translation 1 The desire to 
create—in other words, the creative impulse thai chose thecoloraand 
I i lies of t he muteri aJ rcprtsen rat ion — acco un ted for t h c a ppare man til hesis 
between she over-active spirit and the thny of the created work. Conse¬ 
quent ly. the entire work was the complete and tangible translation uf 
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23, Inferior of Caw 26 at Ajanta. 
first half of the seventh century 
A-n. 

The elaborate false stupa of the 
apse in carved with the image 
of «i Buddha sitting in Eur&p&an 
fashion on a *Uqh throne* a 
symbol of universal sovereignty^ 
while Nagas fsnakes, earth 
spirits) hold the lotus eurulia Unit 
serves m a footrest. Overblown 
and heavy as it is ; the composition 
is powerful- 


24. Temple 5 at \fohuhuiip\nam. 
tn the shape of a prorcssionnt 
char tot fntfhgt, without wheels 
w ith an eteplmnr statue at the side. 
Ikgiruting of the seventh century 
h.R. 

This temple is known as Saha- 
deva. Note the guardian [ions 
supporting the entrance pittars. 





25. Vajriidham i ?}. Mutt fated 
bust of n ferntdc divinity with 
three heads Gahadavafa style, 
eleventh century a.u National 
Museum, New Delhi 
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29. The eight-armed Siva dancing 
before his bride. ParmtL o« ait 
dcphmt hide wrf showing uU his 
trememhits power* Side panel in 
Cave 29 t J D/mtnar Lem/ as 
EBvra. Seventh century civ 


28- The demon Havana shaking 
the Ktiifosa {the cavnic mountain 
where the gi>df dwells from the 
hawc/s af she earth. Principal 
panel a/Cave 29 (Dhunlnr Lena} 
as FJfarn. Seventh century a.d. 
Ikt large divint couple Hiring on 
she mountiiir\ K which l\ rendered in 
the shape of a throne. jli unaware 
of the danger. Cave 29 is the 
largest a/Ike EUma group. 


SO. Small monolithic shrine 
(mmdtrpa) in Can S3 (Ittdra 
Stibhit} id CUoru Seventh century 

A/D, 

The overall structure is in the 
shape af ci polygonal «mt, 
lightened by the moldings. 


Dandm .mtl others regarded rava rb an ordinary mood or feeling micn- 
5 itied by i he combmaliofi of various element*: in drama, for instance, 
by the pirn. she text. the acting.. I he stenography, she actors, and soon. 
ToSankufra it was a feeling Fell imd imitated without reference to reality, 
thill is. purels abstractly To Bhalla Nayaka. as R Gnoli points am in 
hrs hook lhe Aesthetic Experience According to Abhinawigupta (Kornc, 
I95ts), rasa is a pleasure unrelated to everyday life—a pleasure experi¬ 
enced in a generalized, universal manner, regardless of time and spate. 
According to Bbuua Nay aka, the aesthetic enjoyment is such that it can 
even temporarily break the samsaShat i s* the chain of causes sind 
efleets on which the wheel of nativity and mortality depends. In this 
sense, rasa h pleasure. Mts>, repos*? Consequently, aesthetic cm- 
sCSOiUtiess K not a means but an end and, being imilur In iJie mystical 
experience, is also an enlightened. autonomous condition \hhmava- 
eupla regarded pure ernoyment as ihe ultimate aim of an ami I bought 
rhai aesthetic fnlfillmcm could purify those who fell it to e he extent of 
raising their spirits to cosmic conMiousness, ihat is, to consciousness of 
present, pasi, and future mankind, As is evident, Indian speculation on 
artistic phenomena was extremely advanced 1st some respects, il an lie* 
ipaied the most current achievements of Western thought; in others, 
il make- one wonder whsU possible different evolution* toward ah- 
slract ion I he figurative art of India could have had. since, according to 
its aesthetic doctrines., the artists worked from a menial prototype, 
diibomurig reality as ihc> wished Bui, in point of fact, she art of I ndia 
trunk! never conceive other than uanirul forms Si lacked the urge 
create absolute shapes (Hat were truly outside the realms of perception 
and reason. Steeped in the flow ofjjfc, il remained anchored to il, using 
pniutiorirtiiL means of inspiration onl> in far as tliey clarified the 
entangled thinking on (he problem of being. What it perceived beyond 
natural forms and I he flow of life was with out form Like all other 
religious ait* however, it was expected to give shape to the formless; 
ilm h why it remained bound tu nature, which ii considered the illusory 
mirror of the ineffable essence but , also, the only possible source From 
which to draw m i he attempi to approach the supreme, immobile, and 
immutable truth: the mysterious and eternal divinity dispensing life 
and death. 

The language (bil the Indian artists created to convey their in tuitions 
reveals their tireless dforr to mate works that would really bring man 
closer to the inexpressible truth. Seen through modem eyes and in the 
light r-f the most recent developments of the figurative urtt. (Ik effort* 
of Ihe Indian lists are surprising both for amhitiotisness and for 
results. Tor there can be tu> question that, if they did noi achieve the 
rtmtie. they certainly succeeded in rendering the universal life of the 
crafna*, which is a manifest and langihli: aipca of \hc divine 
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3L fonfatni elephant in the 
courtyard nf Caw 33 (Imha 
Sakha) at Elbra. AAr. 750-850 
Hit nwmmvmu! complex at 
LUtfnt- amt Especial!y the Kalb* 
amiitha are characterized 

by the presence of innumerable 
elephant images, somvitmts med 
as caryatids. 


M 


In Jinn ihoughl noi o^rtly elaborated complex speculation on the cv<v- 
ltd ion of tirr h it edublishwJ also u hierarchy or ariiMic activiiics where 
paimin^ poetry, theater, and dance are foremost, Architecture, sculp- 
Eure, iuijJ ihc minor arts were theoretically releu ft led to artisan rank 
However, mikc mo*l vf the paintings are loM- today'* major figurative 
masterpiece-. from India -ire die priuluci of the latter calcify Singu¬ 
larly tied to ihc cidlurc and swad structure or the Indian world, ns 
a rck s i ce E u re ha s n ix u t lj I c val i djt> a* n g rea s .±ri form , Th e ma ior I l- i nplcs H 
whether tYceH la aiding or rock hewn, arc often imstcTptcees rich in orig¬ 
inality (tot insUmce, those m the >hupe of chariots), in ingenious *olu< 
lions* and in studied effects 

The temples wleu curvilinear roofs (vikbora) and pyramidal stepped 
roofs fvUnatm) undated she divine dwelling*, Standing on riles chosen 
m gperfal magic file-* ami charged rilh symbolic valuer ihcy were often 
gigantic in size. The largest ones were surrounded by monumental com¬ 
plexes so \4*a a 1 - to form actual religious crtics— fog instance Klumimho 
in Central India lyee figs, 241-245), Bhubancsviif in Orissa i>ee rig. 
235), Madura m the southeast- TTte Buddhist cave complex of Ajanta 
is* instead* a marvelous example of That rock-hewn architecture which 
solved the problems of slaves through the cohesion ol the rock but 
originated others, darting with indoor light and light effects (sec figs. 
126-1 Jm h these curious structures* there i* a complete reversal of tire 
architectural approach. Space-del uniting pen met rical walls are non¬ 
existent anil the facade is kiuimporlunt. Whitt counts is only the cutout 
imddc space divided by the false ribs of ihe false v*dt» and the false 
pillar* carved oil! of the rock to create spatial effects. 

The Buddhist or Jain stupa is a solid structure with no inside space save 
for the dosed and inaccessible niche where the rdics of the Build ha or of 
Lhe Mahavim or. i'o? lat:L of the*;, the hols objecis ami lexis that 
quicken the i-IUp^u conferring rmgit power on it, are preserved Sym¬ 
bolically! ro ihc lunhlul who; circumambulate n in ihc appropriate state 
of aurdftauoij. the stupa b at once tomb. cenotaph, representation of 
the universe, magic rite* and simaiiic faciliuning the achievement of 
tnilh. It is the feprcseolation of the cosmos as seen from the outside; a 
kind of’negative' of the universe* lor the full dome representing the sky 
is inaccessible from ihc Inside and shaped in accordance with it vision 
outside space and time Rather that! being a feat of archi tec lure. il i*a 
'coniiirunted k sculptureJuM ihecasc temples uncptirc spate carved out 

of the rock. Conceptions of the kind could occur only in I tuba where 
i he predominant religious symbolism could assume artist leal J) valid 
forms tli;il were born of a characteristic sensitivity fat removed from 
ihc ordinary funcEhiiiuJ. social, and bpirituaUondderuiion^ lhal dictated 
the architecture of ihc other contemporaneous civilizations 
Yci India's typical monuments—rock-hewn temples and cliir curving* 
spread throughout most of Asia following she expansion of Indian 
religions: Buddhism especially, but ako Hinduism. The shapes India 
trcaled gave nsc to nlhftrs: the lower-pagodas of China: the mountain 
stupa at Borobudur in Java, sacred cities such as Angkor v a t ■ the bell- 
shaped stupas of Laos and Thailand, the inwaris vviih the large, enig- 
msiric. smiling faces of late Khmer art (see fig. 185). nnd Ihe enTmncc 
veitihulK m the >bapc of small temples :, Javanese irt sivle. 

The diffu^iori of Indian figurative art was always very Ettermve, vnme- 
umes much more so than India n cultural and religious influence, as T 
it bid been echoed by ihc neighboring civifizitijoni and had ihus been 
passed on lo uher> farther removed. Therefore, it is not surprising ihut 
fcidurcs reminiscent of Indian art are found in northern Avia: in the 
We\L to w hich They came through Persia and in Madagascar as well ns 
lilouu rise coasts and rn the iiiliind of eastern Africa These are. however, 



\ftucrnity scene. Architec¬ 
tural fragment ■ trull vidua/ pane ft. 
Bluett hasati Pah, clcYrnih 
century A r o. b/uritmnl Museum, 
i'Vfu Delhi 

The large recumbent female figure 
i %'itft a baby at her breast, attended 
by i i ten-tint, may allude either to 
the bkth of Krishna (Devaki with 
Krishna.! or to that of Siva in one 

of bis aspects* Above are new 
ifivmitiesi including the ffara- 
gttthas (the planets r tnd stars '. 
fj attests i the god of wisdom with 
tin elephant's headi . Karitikeya 
the gad of war j* j ml a Ungam. a 
phallic symbol alluding to fertility. 













J3. Ornamental figure of a woman became a rtricrfy figurative term, 

holding a branch m her bunds Starting from the second century 

Denid of the exterior decoration of K m u. r the motif wan transformed 

she sikhnro temple knows a.i the 
temple of the Rajar am at Rhuhrt- 
iicSYaf. Twelfth century ad 
i dtmieol mot}] of Indian art, 
inch a figure r.v vxedulmtt.it ex- 
liujit rely for dec or at ion, Its name . 
safaldianiika. referx to the ancient 
girh' game qfpickingfinwm 
from the ml and Osaka trees fat 
the n earing of garlands, but later 

famous Supreme Buddha, tvntved from reflections on ihe arthi*' 
depictions of the historical Buddha performing mimete and of the 
quiescent Buddha. unshakable and unshaken, like ihe pivot of the 
universe ilsdf. 

Understandably, the impact of ilie Muslim aesthetic current on n world 
50 consiilcnL and eluded created a deep crisis, 

The M uslim conquerors descending ftom the north into the vast plums, 
were not in 11 position to appreciate the utunge muny-hcmlcd ami imim- 
Hrmcd images, or the dunce rhythtn, or even the huge temples crowded 
wilh Above nil. the oralsc symbols ami the couples bound in The 

strangest carnal con [ unci ions offended the Sensitivity of ilic Muslims, 
who shunned human representation* and itnimai depicting ami who 
sought to express the infinite variety of divine creation only through the 
anilKsquc uhd ibrougb I[inl4i$tic, absirwet decoration; heri^ the \ intern 
persecuting, i he massacres, and the genocides No mutter how violent 
the impact, however. Indian civilization cotilil not he exiingiibihcd. It 
withdrew leaving the Rajput and the warrior irifocs of the peninsula to 
contend will! the invaders for better or for wsirw htimi, which had 
subjected and uhsorbed so mam civilizations* could never have the 
betterof Hindu India- Duly under the rule of ihe Mogul emperors—the 
third of ihe grad Indian empire* 1-1 rule over j large part of ihe pe¬ 
ninsula- Vrii n I here ;ir« attempt at coexistahce and synthesis, The Mogul 
emperors* wilh the exception of Aurangfccb, were open to spiritual sug¬ 
gestions Iront tiiLlij she Qiri&thui West, and, of course, litlam; so 
Mogul Indian society and .in in p.tnaubir show contradictor) aspects 
ami attitude^ unconceivable outside India. 

Mature cuhure came io India charged with Ihe complex figurative 
experience that had matured m Persia, and the ti$te of the new ruler*, 
even before the Mogul emperors, had developed from Ihsd of frun. 
Tfiiv is why early Muslim buildings (of ihe thirteen Lb and fourteenth 
Centuries) qre clearly seen to be derived from Persian last* and lech- 
niques I see figs, 342-344) * hJite Ln Sind, In Gujarat (where Jain bunkers 
aud merchants still controlled the local economy), and in Kathiawar, 
local tciJUmcu raised religious and civic buddings fur \he Muslim 
riilcfv using as raw jnaEL'Jinls The remains of ihe Hindu and Jain temples 
thoi hud been fared to ihe ground by order of the icoruhd-iMic new 
lordn. Thus* Ute Indoddunitc style originated from circumsiances 
rather tlun hum aesthetic ambition Its prmcipal eharacierisnc is lhat 
I hr cxtr-nnra adhere to rhe canons of Persian Mam (see Ogv 347 and 
despite wider use of corbeled domes and hcr&cshoc archer, while 
tlie many-pi Hired interiors arc decidedly Indian (see fig 34H) The real 
fusion that gave rise let an original *tyle come only with the Mogul rule 
(see lig 350), 


recoiulary, questionable feature*, which are omarmsiirsii and schematic 
ruihef Ihun stylistic and tco nograph leaf, and the support of then 
tcstifnsim is not needed TO appreciate the expansion and vitality of 
Indian art. l !a diffusion over Ccnlral \?ia U proof enough, especially 
d we consul et it* traces on the «i|T of I hr caravan towns of the Tarim 
liriMU, where 11 merged with Classical and Iranian currents and origi¬ 
nated extremely interesting and beautiful loeat d£vdupiucnl&. These 
stylistic contributions would not perhaps have been to welcome had 
they not com* with Ihe nm religion, which, was able lo lake 

mm in soctnl dmeture* completely unrelated to s he cosmic and rdi- 
giou$ views of India. Ihiddhisi thought, which originated kn opposition 
io vlie siagmirii ftrebmaiuc and v c dk current^ cvcntimlJy became an 
ecumenical, missionary religion th»l was embraced by rau*l uf Asia. 
Jhv concessiujis ihai Huddhtifn bad to make to acquire supernational 
acceptance arc reflected in iconography and siy lc SimitctrJy, progressing 
beyond die houuduncs ti!l Ihe huge pcrini^uTa, Indian art iccepicd, 
absorbed, and modified foreign ^uggcsiiom Iklwccti the edifying cub 
iui^iJ ami narmlivt cull images and ibe religious speenlation there was 
fur centuries ,i condant interehange. so that tiic works of ^irr suggested 
new elnev to ihe excretes of llnddbisi and Hindu ihouglil. and the new 
clues and rcfieclions 111 lurr gave rise to new artlslk ccntipcdlkTi^ anil 
imjrc complex iconography In this respect Imban art developed in 
embryo a 'cWlkation iif the image, owing to the fact rhat it wa* di¬ 
rected to all believers regardless of dass, merit, or prepandioti. It is 
M very sigitificam diat the images of die medUotiug Buddha and tile 







34 . Permit, Brrnze statuette. 
Otota. probably twelfth or 
thirteenth century A-t>. National 
Museum. Ne w Delht 
The goddess it in the left+hand 
three-bend pose. The proportions 
of the bndy, slightly different 
from those estahlixlmi m icomm- 
etry % make the reprexentatfm 
very lively and e.Ttremrfy Jigfiif* 
icant of the bronze production of 
southern India. 


35. Royal penonqg* with mark¬ 
edly characterized famt features 
Bninzc statuette Chofa./our- 
temfh century aa Nathsml 
Museum* Sew fhthi 
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36. Detail of the erotic scenes 
adorning the central pint form of 
the Sun temple at Konarak. 
Thirteenth century A,f>, 






Although still essentially Persian in taitle, the Mogul style wu> lurgch 
Indian, showed I races *4 Turkish mftucntt, .md echoed European an, 
especially in the perspective and relief eltects of miniature* (we figs. 
366, 268, and 3711. Minnitiire painting developed enormously in the 
Mogul period and became one of ilie bctl and most widespread forms 
of art, even I hough M was executed lit specialized smt partly industrial¬ 
ized workshops by many different artists. some of whom did di e designs, 
some the coloring. and some I he faces. A iig_s nficant ss mptom of Ihc 
great change that took pints? at that time o die lad dint art was no 
longer anonymous The court records heur the luinc* ol *uch famous 
iiiuiiatiinsts us liisawuii Uaswimth, Mir Sayynl \1i Ahd ;d Shumud. 
Mishina, and Abul Hasan A practical admimatmtiVc necessity im¬ 
pelled die artist* to make sure that the attributions were correct arid 
that each wa* credited with rife pan he hud contributed U> ihe making 
of the miniatures or album pointings. I his. however, was not die only 
reason fur Their interest. The blanue regard fci personality al&o had 
something to do with it Some of these painter* acquired great fame and 
prertige, and the modem critic will have no difficulty in realizing that 
I he reputation I hey enjoyed was far from undeserved, despite the 
tendency lo mdiHlriaU/jilkm. with teamwork and serial production. 
Mogul minhlLire painting is a veritably independent facet of Indian 
palming, evert though for a long lime Western scholars stubbornly 
continued to consider it a sort of lulled runic hybrid 
The European clement which shows ni some artists copies after Durer 
or after Italian artists whose work* they had seen in prints or repro¬ 
duction*, surprising as it may scetm fe still but a negligible Aspect, for 
the sc tern ihc perspectives m landscape painting the modified pabm\ 
and ihe dnTcrcni visual approach did not realty change the essential 
characteristic* of Indian taste, Furthermore, the studs oi Western 
perspective was never earned beyond I he vtage of a mere inrmal enrich¬ 
ment, of a novel experience shat never went very deep, for Ihc schooljof 
miniature panning that nourished from ihe sixteenth f o the eighteenth 
cculkiry (see jigs 40 and 385) and in so me cases down to the first half of 
she nineteenth century always reverted to uadi do mi l father than foreign 
solutions. These were studied, understood, and finally rejected as being 
unsuit abler to the aims and taste of Indian palming 

Nevertheless the Western clement is imporiiini for rerfam reactions 
that it slhmifiied* which are extremely in ic renting from the hi&toriciv 
critical viewpoint For distance H ihc R.ijpul school of ntmiaturc paint¬ 
ing hoc %_ 393 T* coeval wrrh the Mogul school, represents a pictorial 
tendency that is opposed to Ihc court academicism uflbe Mogul Iparnt- 
CIV bcL.iu^c il reacted to both Islamic and Western elements The 
RajpUt school, which wn> divided into I wo usniit trends (ace figs, JSO 
and 394 ), those of Rajputumi i Rajasthani) and Hrmahiyn < p 4 was 

its foci the resurgence and reaction of ihc village ortE-st^ agmnsi ihc 
modernie, stagnant court production, not only dial of the imperial 
cours bm ,sho ihxii ofihccmirn of the digniurie* and minor sovereigns 


who were vassab oi the emperon. Thar is why in tile infinite variety of 
ris styles u had always a freshness and iwactis which Mogul uri never 
*igain aiturned after the periled uf the great emperors. On ihc other hand, 
ihc ftajpu! and list *rnuhcm IXh-vjii currenK a* well a* lire Intlo- 
Muslim tendencies, could avail themselves of a great many models, 
ranging from Ihc simple, popular forms dial survived m the pictorial 
tradition of the smaller towiw—almost a ullage art— to those of Ihc 
yreut arid truly frulur? picumnl Hadiiion Bcshfct* the) could draw 
from the ULunnc and Mogul innovation* that hud been accepted and 
assimilated by a different bui still indy Indian taste l or ibis reason 
some uf I lie miniatures of She Indo- Muslim school* may seem to be pro¬ 
vincial vumtiU* of the Mogul oyle, but most of them ate the anlithcsi* 
of work* by ihc imperial pajnicr-i in design, palette. irnd ntiv subject 
Thiis difference or. better, eon truss! so evident iii painting is not equally 
apparent in architecture localise of ihc lesser Importance of the Rajput 
and Maraiiia architecture in the imhiena- nf Indian art, Agnv (iuse tig- 
247-352)* Dethlp Lahore all rile great cenlcrv ul the M^gul empire 
reveal the emperors' wish to create religious and Neculai hmiditigs 
worthy of ?hear power and of itie splenOur of their courts Elsewhere, 
insiead. fuuicuurLiI con^j idem lion* projitkd, and in the *uuih -□! 
Hsjapur, GoIcoikI l. and Chdbarga—iruivslve, less refined UmnumcnU 
were built wiih enormous btilb-sh&ped or ribbed dome* which m.iy 
have been ihc world > krfrsi bm which cerminly Itad uuneul ihe tight¬ 
ness Lind dcgaticc aUributed bj general agree men l !c ihc bevt iuchb 
tecuiral \unk% of itie Mogul jwriod life whole uf Mmlim and Hindu 
India i> '')mholi^cJ bj. the Taj Maball in Agra ('•ct fig>, }59-3b^i 
The must widely known of The Mogul monuments, the Hq MaJintf is 
She marble tueiruin.il Ynwlt by tlic L uspcroi SliaEi Jilium in honor oi Iii* 
favorite wife, who dkd in childbirth i:i 1631. This archiicciuial gem 
combines Pcmao, Iruli.m, and Turkish dements and, m its general 
Structure as well as in its inlay decoration! also V^csiern, especially 
Venetian. eEements. Gerommo Yemrieo, a Venetian ardiilccl wb L i 
worked i'll il. transfused tnspiialson> from the villa* iT ihc Vcneto into 
the Tui M.ihafl'v jM?i*pecti*e efici'th and the fdittiOTi^hip beiwoen its 
structural masses ami the huge anterior gardens, while in ils marble 
nitay he exhibited some of Ins uhlliiy as a guldsmUli A f renduuan p a 
Turk, and some Indian artists collaborated \'hh him, bin pri'bably the 
real author of itii* marble dream, of rhi* unique wonder in Fusitm and 
Western art, was Shah Jnlian himself h wlio neser recovered from the 
loss of his beloved and remained on ibe ihronc. unable io and 
preui Jin rely w hite, on iy so Lhal he might complete the rin-Eiumein rhal 
woukt remind ihc world Forever of his lo*i love 

Wilh she slow decadence of the empire ond The intrea-img foreign 
ilcimimmon, hrst of the East India C ompany and ihen ofGrcai Dnidin, 
bid in h%si confidence in ktv art uric ihdjlv At the be#hning uf the 
nineteenth ccnmiy, ihe Mogul Tndo-Muvlim, and Hindu ltiidiiiuu> 
only half alive Ihc pnaige |>1 the Western figuniiive techniques 
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37, Detail of she south side of the 
platform supporting the targe 
ruined sikhara, or spire, that 
befortged to the Sun temple at 
Kotwrak. On dm platform mo cut 
the central cons i run ion y enter 
210 feet high, which imitated the 
Stitt's chariot attd wa\ surrounded 
hy Iweivc wheels* each ahoar 30 
feet in diameter The entire 
construction wm in the form of a 
processional chariot. Thirteenth 
century ap. 

Vte sculptural decoratim consis ts 
tmmiy of erotic couples In very 
rind and obvious pasex /for 
example, fig. 36), For this reason 
fhc K&rtaraA Son temple has been 
tu ck named r iln* Blank Pagoda ' 


38. Side Wtn of onr o f the horses 
on the south side of the Sm temple 
at hortarak Thirteenth century 

\>D. 






































39, Mmtikk&wtchakar. Brortzs 
statuette Cfttifo, eleventh century 
A4>. National Museum^ Xru Delhi 
The subject was o scribe-poet of 
thr ninth century, whose verse nxiS 
fha tight (a hear fi divine rexciamm 
and belongs to the so-calicd 
Saered So rings * Tim M urai}. In 
hh left hand he holds the book of 
hts Terse; his right hand is posed 

m u declamatory gesture. 


40, Lady suffering the sorrows of 
lave, tYJii sated by her attendants. 
Miniature. Chambu schotit, end of 
the eighteenth century a.ij, 
National Mtiseiun, New Delhi 
Hie perspective in the foreground 
has the tradiibnal rhythm and 
appearance, whereas the perspec¬ 
tive tit thr. landscape background 
is of Western inspiration. 
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was overwhelming us was England s superiority in the military fid si, 
in science, und in tcchnnlogy Reside. there was, the itiretl to adapt 
Indian nri to the drietly ramervame taste of the foreign resident Ai 
that point however, the echo ofihcdccp impression that Japan esc block 
prints had made on the jmjgressivw artuiie milieus and particularly 
u« best French painters reached freedom-seeking India, and the 
modern phase of Indian ad begun. Through the work of Rabindranath 
Tagore and all the niher enlightened minds who fell mote heavily lian 
Olliers ihc burden of foreign rule, the artists aitempied to revert to the 
glorious tradition* of the past Fim they drew from l he Mogul pictorial 
tradition us being the do^t in rime and, in a sense, iht one that was 
shll ;dive. They also fell thm the perspective, color, and design nf Jlie 
Mogul miniatures could supplement ihc latching lhai the Japanese 
block prints had given Westerner v und hdp I hem free themselves term- 
pluiely from EHtr classicisiic and academic approach. 

\ mere revival of an old-fa shinned tradition, however, was impossible 
The ai tempi was Hold but also ineffectual bccuim si look no account 
o\ Ihc widespread spiritual fa mem that was brewing in the West Hence 
tt failctf, iind vo qlvo did the second attempt w hich coKuifii&d in reviving 
thr forms erealed by ihg a no tun ions painters <>! \junlu and of Hie 
tiuirub adorning she walk of the medieval temple that were then 
thought tu be the idle t emple* of the truly Indian tradition. Lacking 
ihc religions impulse arid the symbolic valuer of the old, rmnnlcxpreted 
forms, ihh effort a mourned to a mometiLary experiment. winch was 
&aon abandoned to seek an artistic cvprcssion that would iuii the social 
JJ)U political development of ihh cmrvmni* couituy driving toward 
inevitable freedom F rom the West, new approaches* and tendencies 
kepi reaching India Srill seeking independent expression. especially 
through ihc work of great artists such as Janirni Hoy. prvsem-day India 
is fully participating in the contemporary trendy facing problem? and 
evaluations for which iiv milletiniums^jld experience may seem to be 
worthless c Tor its historicocnticsf value. 

St is possible that. once It has been able to establish clearly ihe new 
requirement* of the perpetually evolving peoples that fonn ihc two 
Urge niiiions of ihe Indian Union and Pakistan, Indian gemus will once 
more offer mankind new forms smd new stylistic and iconographic 
values* us M did for thousnids of ycim in every field of ftguraJ an. In 
Oldct that this tuny happen, however* fresh, lively sources of inspi¬ 
ration must take the place of fading religious values, especially among 
the better educated. Or another possibility is for Indian religiousness to 
nuke up new, viiaL and warld-acccpuible aspects lhai can be translated 
into art. And this tv perhaps the more likely alternative. 
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41 for a, Glided sunnette jet wtth 
turquoise md svnitprtddma stones, 
Xep&tstr. eighteenth tentury aj>. 
Prince of M 'a/w Mtmutnof 
Western hnihi* Bombay 
The Grmvn&t befeweted £<?dflW 
is in she act of dancing. Whet tier 
h hire or green in * amplexkm t It Jin 
tiprofra&ly the first Buddhist 
E<nfdesj that ix nm finked Kith 
other religions. Although n is 
passible that two Historical tw- 
mm igfij, the two wlws (one 
Chinese and one Indian} of a 
TibtUm hmg y Snirtg-tstm Gtiftffw 
i m* 629-^5tl , < i nonhufed w her 
definitivefotm, the cult of Taro is 
l ertumty much older, She ts the 
woman's flavor' that helps one 
through life to the fAWu/r* 
dhpetfing physical and nnmph) s- 
ical jL’ar.f and permtii fug one to 
satisfy oil one s desires. 
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2. Early Indian Civilization 

by Mano Bus-sagli 


Evidence of the fir^t phases of human existence i* to be found ihrmtgli- 
ottt the Indian itihcrmtincni, now politicly divided into two large 
stales: (he Indian Union and the Republic of Pakistan The early pres¬ 
ence of man in this geographic area, which was [Iran different in shape, 
ck tension, eon figii ration. and climate, i* demonstrated In roughly made 
stone handfcrafbi of a type which seems characteristic of Ihc so-called 
Soon (or Sohan) pul tunc of the Asian world, a culture which lusted fur 
several hundred thousand years. The manufacturers of thes*. objects, 
tools fashioned of pebbles smoothed down by Ihc rolling waters of 
rivers, were probably anthropoid beings similar to the Javanese 
PiihecGnihropux or perhaps m ihc Peking Sinanihropw. It is cerium that 
rhe non hem I ndian regions, winch even Then w ere no longer submerged, 
bear traces of lour glacial tons synchronous with the European and 
American glaciations, whereas in ihe southern regions rainy seasons 
trnisi have alternated with periods of extreme drought, cmaprtg ihe 
modem geographic ptmiognoni) of those pare- This climatic differ- 
cnee accounts for the tael lhnt + while ihc northern cull liters (for 
example, Ltio&c of Kadmiji i have the characteristic alpinc-glacial aspect 
thai is well known in Europe, in die Madras urea there developed a 
well-defined and fairly evoked autonomous culture undoubtedly re- 
fared to the so-called Oldowan culture, typical of Last Africa (L.S B. 
Leakey, m Xmwt' m CCN, 1964, pp r 7 IT., Leakey d id., rM/., pp. £-7), 
In the course of lime, ihcre also developed in IrnJrii a remarkable 
variety of prehistoric culture* probably /associated with differ cm hu¬ 
manoid nr human types, and ihe man ufaci a ring processes furl he prod¬ 
ucts in stone became belter and more rdlncd- In some cases remark¬ 
ably large human groups covering fairly extensive geographic area* 
remained fixed in Ihc lit hie production until a very late date For this 
reason, it is better not to venture an opinion, despite the existence of 
arms and tank similar to liioscurihc European. Cbelfean and Achcultan 
culture! and the possibility el identifying phases of ihc Lev.dtoi&fan 
tradition in the nppei Cotbtvari at Tirapalfu in rhe Smgruuli Basin, 
along rhe Narbada, ami in other nomhern pans where the alternate 
recurrence of nun and drought ii very pronounced In draw defldilo 
inferences from apparent analogies with foreign cultures when then: 
are no proof*—Ikm of all h radiocarbon teun—Ut iiippon them unjus.- 
lit] ah fa. On the other hand, an historian 1 ' have not so far found elements 
Ol greai interest m these very curl) phases of human life on the Indian 
soil The lew remaining trace* of prehistoric painting”- arc hard to dale 
and probably very laic The dill’ v .irvings, despite the opinion prevailing 
only .,1 few d etudes ago. are late, often during from ihc end of ihc juc- 
Gupia period ami therefore from a fully historic age. Of no great ligumJ 
value are the drawings, schematic in type (not to say Atylircd in relation 


to *ueh rough works), made on rocks with hematite (ferric oxide), 
somciirnes heightened with other colors—light green and yellow and 
brownish red Their dating depend* on apparent associations wt th 
Mesolithic and proto- Ncoln hie objects and is dt 1 fad able since jl cannut 
he satisfactorily proved. According to ihe research of various ^Itolura, 
between lhe Pklcolilhic md ihc Neolithic ages mankind disappeared 
completely from Indian territory as a consequence of disease and pesti¬ 
lence resulting from violent climatic changes L, nqutM ion ably. there 
wav a substantia! decrease in she already scarce demographic density, 
*ii that the mtcroEtthic culture (characterized by stone product* of 
diminutive proportions) must have been introduced by a scries of mi¬ 
grations pairing tlirough Baluchistan from unknown ufcai* These mi¬ 
gration* are supposed to have rcpupuklcd ihe Indian territory and 
introduced ihe Mesolithic phase H rsa Fad that the Indian microlilhs.. 
analogous to ami perhaps contemporaneous wnh the European ones, 
hear a particular resemblance to the Sy rian and African products of the 
*.ame kind, whereas ihey diffet greally from th; so<4iiled Mmt mitro- 
liif hs to he found from Chinese Sinking in Central Asia So Manchuria 
imd ihe borders of the Gobs This suggests the possibility tha? the 
s depopulating migrations may have come from the wes! 

Thu* wc conic to the curliest protohjgtoric cultures organized into 
villages, acquumlnt wilh agriculture and ceramics ^ornelmics capable 
of sust trade* and living a life which was ihe direct and necessary prem¬ 
ise to present-day cs\j]izaljt>u These cultures which developed in Use 
Fourth mULchiiiutn n* itiite. by comparison wish Egypi, which had al¬ 
ready evolved u pfotudymulL jdruClure, and with the oldest Mt-vopo- 
lamia n and Iranian cultures), covered an extensive region of the north¬ 
west and stretched out Into Ihc uvea where the Hrsi greai Indian clvili- 
zaliofi. known for ils two large nwiropiUscs, Mnheoju*dam mid Ha- 
rtppsi. was to htoom In ifseir attoinmcios, ihew proiohisiork culture? 
always interacted with thereof tram an derivation und the mitonovnou* 
local currents that ihe former had given rise to and lhai consisted m 
highly re lined wni^tic works, such as elegantly shaped vases witli marvel- 
uus paintings on them (sec Figs 42^441. winch m many case* can rightly 
be cut Jed Indian. Lack of cohesion and fragmentation into a muhtUiLk 
q\ small cemera made these early cultures into a sort of protohistory 
’■Greece 3 he scattered larger villages developed indcpcjnkiw cultures, 
but, mi was the case m Greece, they were jmrw^l in a kind of intcr- 
terrttoriul unity which made therr bearers conscious nl iht-ir cultural 
diararicn/riLion anil colleciive Originality fostered by trade and com 
liaets. No sense o\ chnllcDge to the Hiurbaiimi' strangers—whoever they 
may have been- is apparent because there wav no isnkiionJsm. In ihe 
wc^t of lndht + different hut related culture? hear witness n> the existence 


4J. Plate with two holes in the 
border and painted decoration on 
the inside surface* Red slipped 
terra-cotta with black paintings, 
From ilarappct, third millennium 
U.d National Museum, .'VViv Delhi 
In the middle ir a highly stylized 

figure of a stag with abstract deco- 
rathe motifs providing an effect 
of spare. 
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42. Bkmktdmse Slipped terra- 
cotta + From Kat*D(fs\first half of 
the third tn i I Irani tint h c National 

Museum, Karachi 

On the dark red background art 
represented hull or buffalo heads 
with large curved horns forming 
an otmmmtstl motif, Six-pewted 
white fiowers are Joined ta the 
animal he<uk M which are repre¬ 
sented frontally. Thus is a rather 
rare figurol coniatthn at such on 
early ep&dn 


of human group* less active md perhaps not £o wdl organised bul slill 
advanced enough to belong to the Mine evolutional level The culture 
of Rfina Gluindiii which a number of scholars, among them D r H* 
Gordon (The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture, Bombay, 195S), 
include in the kfge i denoimnaLicn of Lorului. descend* in live &ub- 
scipjciii phases down to the first millennium ha At first ibis culture 
hud remarkable analogies with ihM of Hassiina, the greatest of the 
Mesopotamian protohisionc cultures, but later it drew closer and closer 
to the production of Tcpe f lissar. j large Neolithic center in the Iranian 
highlands south of the Caspian Sea The most often recurrent imago 
on pot* from Baiia Gbundai are those of humped bulls whose crescent- 
like horns arc represented frontally allhougb the an i mid is in profile. 
Series of paralld lines frame or enhance the figures, The subject is 
unquestionably Indian: its highly stylized treatment i> unrelated to the 
Iranian production and constitutes a group bypassed in the Subsequent 
evolution of Indian an. 

Another very old culture, that of Quetta, thaws links with the Jracium 
production both fa its geometric motifs and ira the chalice-shaped 
pottery, However, blmchlike- and often radial—decorations are proof 
of a different color vision From the Mesopotamian world it borrowed 
the step-pi imucte' mot if 

Ainri, a large center in the vicinity of the Indus Valley favored chess- 
hoard motifs, concern Tic ellipses, and other geometric patterns without, 
however, neglecting the stylized unmud figures whose bodies were 
rendered m a marked poinullisni or in strokes particularly suited to the 
emphasis of characteristic attribute*, such as the (ion's mane. 

The u Iber coeval culture, that of Mai Nundora in Baluchi feta fu shows a 
more realistic trend in us figural production with a vast repertory of 
anunaJ figures and a Tew geometric motifs; it was probably the outcome 
uj an infiltration of new peoples Some of the Nal motifs were to pas* 
unaltered into ihc ceramic production Of the Indus civilization, both at 
Hnrappa and at Mohenjo-daro, Ttie most refined million however. 







are ibore uf ihe pottery p.imtirig of the Kulli culture that flourished in 
Sousli Baluchistan Here, again, the humped bid! f'flw firdrrHfJ h ihc 
predominant motif appearing in [he compositions. flunked b) goats. 
The mailt figures are citonnousiy elongated, colored in blotches* and 
surrounded hy stylized plant rruitiis suggestive of landscapes, The don¬ 
ga lion may he au influence of the highly stylized Tunning' dugs, which 
occur so frequently in the earliest pottery painting of Susa and, ihere- 
fore. may he of Western origin. However, tu Lhe Kulh ware Nie animals 
arc presented in landscapes, obviously because they were regarded as 
images derived from a complex reality rather ihiin as absttari motifs, 
furthermore, the bloidiltkc coloring, which makes the paintings seem 
heavy and static* fhow$ tliai The foreign influence, if any. must have 
been greatly feclaborated by ihc unknown artists oi Kulli li h not 
unlikely that ■she keen observation that eharacterire*alt the curly greni 
art tfl" India, and wa> supported hy ibe religious thinking, traced its 
roots directly io thccrcmions of the Kulli ceramists. On the other hand, 
i Elis culture cannot be measured by I he sanic criteria that arc used for 
the other similar culture- since. for all ire ignorance nf writing and lack 
til ability lo create towns proper, it was Unquestionably very complex, 
technically advanced, uud sen sum: to spirit leuI problems Its bearers 
must have been widely traveled people at id able merchants since their 
particular, unmistakable products of both stone and bone found their 
way to i he Weal, reaching such distant regions as Mesopotamia and 
even Syria In the cultures of Amri* Kulli, and Nul Nun dam— the last 


in its liner phase* wm influenced hy bolh the former—a metal produc¬ 
tion appears which dales at least partly from the Neolithic age. 

The great period of the northwestern cultures had no echo beyond the 
lndu> or m Kashmir, although places in western Central India, such &•% 
Jorwc, Narik. Rangpur Navda Toll* mid others, had u typical ceramic 
production, *omcrimc> decorated with paintings that very closet) re¬ 
sembles the Iranian pro duct ton of the third millennium h.c. in shape, 
ornamentation. and style. The antdogy is probably the result of a direct 
Western influence, a very important element m ihe Utid) u! Indo* 
Iranian relation* antedating the beginning of historical ttmc^ 

We do not knew whin ihc social organization pf the large northern 
villages was like, but it musl have been very complex if il allowed Uic 
curUeinporancuiiis development nf agriculture and trade, fishing and 
bailing, crafts and cull We do not even know whether thoe villages 
were confederated or simply linked together hy coexistence, alliances, 
friendships, and enmity. The fact remains that neither Ihc hearers uf the 
kxjal cultures of Bu fine hist an nor those of other neighboring prutohis- 
kmc cultures were able to make she imnsitinn lium the associated — 
though pot so well balanced as it may be thought—life at she village Io 
the ies$wmtary hfc of die city fractiottcd Into innumerable specializations, 
Ycl various element* exiled to fjuliune tine transformation, starting 
with the common idiginus belief* based on the cult of the Great God¬ 
dess Gee fig. I ), which extended over an -irea of more than a hundred 
thousand square miles: the extent and variety uf trade: and. finally, the 


44. Fragment of a red terra-cotta 
vase. From Mohenfo-dunK third 
millemmtm s.( \at \imni .1 t useurn t 
Karachi 

The black decoration an r he shp 
i wrists of stylized goatlikefigures 
{ibexes)^ framed within panels 
and completed with strokes sug¬ 
gestive 0 / space* The body aha ij 
depicted in strok es showing the 
different colors of the hide and 
following the ftgura! tradition of 
Kul/f 
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45 Female figure Gray terra- 
cotta with traces of potychromy. 
From \fi)henjo-daro n third mih 
k'itniun j bx- Afoj/cttwj/ Museum, 
Karachi 

The highly stylizedfigure, charac¬ 
terized by a tali headdress^ a rich 
series of necklaces, same an>md 
the neck and some ptmknu and a 
girdle* may suggest a mother 
goddess and ts probably a figurine 
of the household cult. 

46 . Male bust of caimteous 
mnrhic. From M&henjo+darv, 
third millennium h.c. NaUorni 
Museum, Karachi 
Unquestionably a priest^ as is 
demonstrated by the cloak, covered 
with sacred trefoils, which must 
have hern finished with inlays, 
probably oj semiprecious stones, 
Tiir subject may even have been 
a king-priest. With it .t elongated 
fiicr and fluent , stylized beard, its 
slit ryes and thick, sensuous lips, 
the work may recall the statuary 
of Sumer, (hough it is basically an 
original creation. 
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samcne** in ihe level of Hie various culture*. Obviously T what was 
lacking was a he drnc. for, by comparison with Egypt of she Pharaohs 
and the govern mental structure* of Sumer and Akkad, the society of 
BaluchiL uti appears unquestionably less united and not so inclined 
toward the formal ion of complex organism*. 

The transition was made almost naturally in a notably different am¬ 
bience by human group* culturally linked lo ihose of Bahidiblan The 
city was created by a riverain civilization with characteristics markedly 
different from those of any other In Asia or Europe. Probably it grew- in 
successive -,iage*. Kot-Diji, the recently discovered oldest center, 
*ccmv to represent iin evol Clio nary stage midway between the cultures 
of ibe north and the Indus Valley civilization. The pottery of Kot-Dyi 
(see fig. 42) is ember Thun ihui of the Indus civilization: u shows strong 
similarities to that oi Baluchistan and may be dated about 2hOQ 2700 
HhC. The city ha* a large citadel rising above the house*. encircled by 
thick defensive wnih of unbaked brick* and uncut stone. About four 
hundred years after it was founded- Kot-Diji whs razed to the ground 
id warfare. Obviously, the passage from "culture’ to civilization proper 
took place by degrees There is no need to refer it 1 the Meso pul simian 
influence to explain ihc existence of she large metropolis, especially 
since The plan of ihe Indus Valley alies is different from ihat of any 
oilier con I cmpr>r;i neons coner li is snore likely thai environmental 
difficulties anti economic reasons caused certain soda! groups Bader*, 
warrior*, etc - in prev ail and, ihunks to their acquired wealth, to effect 
the rapid transforms ft on. 

The Indus Valley civilizniion had two mum centers, namely. I lie northern 
metropolis uncovered near the village of Hurappa and die southern 
metropolis lying halfway down the fiver and called b) the modern 
name of Mohcnjtxlftru (the hill of Ihe dead); These were accompanied 
by a multitude of smaller towns, by ihe town of Chantm-daro. and by a 
port which stow lie* inlasid because of Ihe alterations that have taken 
place along ihe coast This port, Lolhal, about 22ft yard* lung by 40 
yard* wide. wa-. provided with large brick dry docks. dains h ami loading 
facilities at different levels. In area, this civilization covered all the 
valley oJ'Llic Indus up lu Use source and., at the sea end. emended widely 
along the coasts, reaching out toward the Iranian region^ Meerut and 
the peninsula of Kathiawar were within its boundaries Its economy 
relied on cottou production and control of the waters, T radc was 
enormously developed- In direct contact with Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
it imported jadcitc- from CVniral Asia, lapis lazuli from die Himalayan 
regions und the area lhai es now culled Afghanistan, and yotd from 
Mysore. Its mixed population included alpmc Lumpcmi types, Aus* 
trnnesiaji people,, and perb-'^ Mongol minorities. The fact that lirahui. 
a Dm vidian language which iv also to b< found in Iranian territory. is 
spoken there today may be imputed lo a very old migration from the 
south, responsible Tor ihe ethnic characteristic* of ihe Indus Valley 
people On the other hand, the piciographic writing found on the in¬ 
numerable seals fsec figs 49 and 50)—perhaps amulets, sacred tesserae, 
or even mere signs of proprietorship--is very similar so that of Easier 
Island, despite the gap m time and distance. Consisting of 24ft different 
sign*, n was deciphered m 1909 W. Wuh the asskttfict uf computer. 
Finnish and Russian scholars hu^e iden lifted the language u| ihe Indus 
writing as prnlu-Dinvidikin {\ it, oiU simiheni language) 

Thorough ex a min a Hon of the linds suggests that the Indus V.illcy civrii- 
Efltlcm— also called ITarappan— must have been ihc product of a ratio* 
naJisliC and commercial society, highly organized and stratified into 
classes which must have chutes ponded to the different ethnic groups 
forming ti. That it was a highly planned society is demonstrated h\ the 



design of both major and minor towns; these are gnd-shuped w ith I file 
main thoroughfares crossing at right angle* and ihc side sirccU also 
interacting m lire same manner And refreshment sLaiintis for ihe cara¬ 
vans in Ifanrit located .U the busiest crossroad* on the furthest outskirts. 
The citadels w u b their ihtck walls standing on man*made flats of beaten 
earth mu-a have been ihc seats of Use civic and religious powers. Hie 
absence of religious buddings proper and ihe presence oT large public 
baihs which could have served for religious rues have suggested a 
special cull of water both as a ceremonial medium and as n symbol of 
the divine essence. From Ihe lechitokipcaJ viewpoint, she civilization 
of the Indus Valley, with the exception of Kot-Diji appears to have 
been a complex and highly developed but stalk creation, in judge from 
the few v a rni Hu ns Unit ns history offers At ihe inception, it was prob¬ 
ably Chakolkhk but soon became Aeoeolilhic. Its high technical 
standard, undoubtedly superior fo shat of Mesopotamia, b apparent 
from the clever and praLiical system of drainage built to collect the 
refuse liquids of the houses and carry them to fbe main sewers. The 
brick houses do not display much aesthetic care but arc highly func- 
Uonul. They consist of two or three Juries in which sloping brick 
iorhekd vaults sake the place of arches, ami the whole Ardiitcciural 
structure conforms to cruma of practicality Brick ss everyw here, to 
such an extent that the gradual defines tat ion resulting not only from 
the need to feed the hrick and metal furnace* but from 4 change in the 
course of the river miry have contributed to the end or this dviiizulion. 
Chance hnds of Structures' from the Haraopan c i VFlizaLion, w hich w ere 




jiol Understood and were soon forg-uHcn, enabled the lirit esK engineers 
b a doing the northern railways to strengthen the track ballast with 
bricks From a remosc world of Whose existence they were unaware and 
die importance of which Jh-^y did ntii even suspect* though the quan- 
lilies that they were using might have suggested a productivity jn* 
finitely Mjpermr to that of juiy other archaic cmhzafion 
To judge From the available data. Hie flgurul production of the Indus 
Valiev cmlL-uriun w as never l*cnt on the grandiose, nor did it ever seek 
ipeciLLcubr effect* through the ctee of its work>> which* on the other 
hand. show remarkable diversity of aesthetic quality 
KdijJi0u&nt£S wa& frequent and deeply feh, as i*, demonstrated by the 
innumerable figurines of the Magna Mater, the Great Goddess (see fig 
! h which link the world of Hafippa anti Mohenjo-daro a* well -tv ihat 
of ihe smaller towns and villages to the peoples of (tie north- Confir¬ 
mation of the spread of religion?; feeling comes also from various seals, 
such as one with Hue figure mierprcied as a pmtP-StVa or. according to 
recent research possibly as a female divinity, aiul others of female 
beings with apparently symbolical association* wilh the veeehil and 


animat worlds, to say nothing of ihe figures of fordo* fie or “masked' 
animals Im!c Tle. 49a} that often occur in She [ astern world to express u 
vast gamut of v.niholU’ values and, above all, the indistinct and (lie 
chaotic from which spring order and life However, the men of the 
Iridic Valiev Cavil j/nliyn diu.se not u> associate the gods ibs^T they 
adored wiLh their group existence as Lhe Western civilisations did, 
assuming, instead, that the destruction of a town or people occurred 
with the dealh of the god that presided over it Even though horribly 
gloomy night mare's haunted (hose men and women exposed to the 
perils of a luxunmu nature, the whims of I lie river, the hardship* of 
collective work, the risks of the in term Enable caravan trails and unsafe 
river navigation, along I he Indus she concept of the divine was idem 
lilted with ihe life of She universe itself Consequently, it was supinely 
accepted when i; tamed malicious and destructive and extolled when it 
granted riches, livelihood, and pleasures. This why the art of the 
Haruppan civiti. jLiiui u* ii appears in its dim inu live sculptures the 
only prehistoric art ibed pursued realism , foreshorteiting^aad the illusion 
of natural movement, a completely different. matter From Hie whirling 








movemejib of figure* shown LLiming on iheir own .Ac- and p*-.^ib|y 
suggested by she use of the pollers wheel* Whereas the Egyptians and 
the Mesopotambas rejected these values, thea nisi* of the Indus \ alley 
pursued ihcin with gusto, studied Uiceu tenaciously. and through ihcm 
demonstrated their acceptance of realily. life* and ihc wurkl. Proof of 
this altitude in j bronze statuette of a girl dancer ai rest (fig 1), dressed 
onh m her jewels, which, despite marked stylization, shows perfect 
knowledge of the human body in its all dude of rest. Merged into space 
so that it is dice live from all angles, it* Negroid foal urea are no lc3s well 
rendered ilian arc ils necessary fores hortenirngs The figure* by the way, 
was cast in an alloy of copper similar to ihc bronze of Sumer, whereas 
for other objects arsenic alloys were used. The same viumi that creolcd 
Ihe dancer was Ehe guideline for u male dancer^ torso, acephalous and 
lacking die amts and pans of the kgs. This gray slime stalae. which 
perhaps represents a trkephataus, iihyphaJlie god, made mobile 
with a rt ecu I alums util I pulling devices The artist who carved iE was not 
only perfectly acquainted with the subject «.d the human body and its 
anatomical structure hut was aKo a mazier of loreshortening. This 


.ihiJdy brspeaks a hgum! richness that is absolutely unique at such an 
early epoch and the more appreciable in so fat as it was hacked by a 
flgwnd vision Largely based on u religions attitude unlike any lilies tif 
die time. Another torso dig- 3), powerful despite Ik nunuie proportion^ 
reprtsctlb in red sandstone a rutted man and Shows such a deep knowl¬ 
edge of arnitomy Jhai many have doubled ibm u is a product of ike 
Harappun uivilizalims ActuallyU repeals such a profound desire to 
adhere to reality without idealizing d—tlmiigh iraiyvformiiig it into 4 
universal value—that them is no reason In question the attribution Its 
adipose, sagging abdominal muscles testify not only to the arti£i l $ar- 
Tentivc pursuit of realism bat also in Hie subject s idaniificatLou unit u 
human type characteristic of the earliest people* of India l*rob> 

1 Jkdhm sculpture, therefore, achieved The illusumary technique of 
foreshortening and ihc figural knowledge of human nmuomy Jung be¬ 
fore Greece did. It is ubo possible, however. Lhal both the proLo-lndian 
and the Greek achievement* were .it mined along the vamu Wilis 
Vclp despite in veins vcncss and the richness of its Ulmipnajy device*, 
the art of i hc I ndus Valley received the influence of Sumer, f v ideiice uf 


47* Fragment of a terra-amt a 
bull. From Mohenjo-dafo y third 
millennium BX National Museum* 
iVeu Delhi 

llie short-muzzled animat with 
thick r creased dewlap has an 
ornament around its neck. £u- 
cuttd wkh extraordinary realism, 
it b one of the best works of the 
Indus b ailey palters. 


48, Small betid of red terra-cotta 
From Harctppa, third millennium 
B*C- Noiinmd Museum, Karachi 
From a figurine connected with the 
cult of the mother goddess. 

Despite stylization, thick coiling 
braids and e peculiar-—prohahh' 
symbolic —headdress can still he 
clearly detected, fhe eyes are 
superimposed disks. 
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49. Stitt h 4th a ' unkb/n F andnmol 
objects {aj* A further with a 
humped huii and pirfographic 
writing (b). From Mohmja-dttro^ 
ihird millennium ikc. National 
Mttsevm § Karachi 
1lie stui representing the big 
humped hull wish errs cent horns 
ami thick, heavy tlewlsp fb) is 
one of the most striking artistic 
creations of the Indus Valley 
civilisation. The other „ bearing an 
imaginary animat with a single 
horn (a) t is probably a symbolic 
figure associated with particular 
rites. Note the suggestion of a 
saddkcbth The t n a objects 
trader the animat's mvzzh are atso 
related w some unknown rite , 
perhaps connected with purifica¬ 
tion and water. Maybe they 
provided the exact meaning of 
the symbolic composition. 


SO. Four steatite seals from 
Mnhenjo-dnro, third millennium 
n,f National Museum, Karachi 
The largest seal (a) represents a 
goddess among the leaves of an 
asmtfha tree. The hairdmj ijr 
suggestive of a lunar divinity. In 
the foreground a similar figure in 
adoration seems to he dragging a 
bull-tike being with tr half-human 
head and zigzag horns to be sacri¬ 
ficed. Seven attendants in charac¬ 
teristic costumes follow, A "urn- 
corn* with a saddleclo th (b) f a 
man on a bench In a yoga posture 
{c}, and a creature with three 
heads id)-Hi bull's, & * unicorn sf 
amt a 'go&t'&f respectively^ arc 
represented on the other three 
seals. 
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5L Miniature draw cart With a 
female figure* From A ftdtenjo- 
Jar o t third millennium u.c 
National Museum* Karachi 
Pr&baltfy a terra-cotta votive 
object or the—though this pus- 
stbiUty is less likely- a toy, It 
consists! o f the body of a can* on 
the front edge of which a nude 
female figure is squatting, ami of 
two zehu .i and the two wheels of 
the ran, each about t*U inches 
ill diameter* 

52 Figurine of red remi-cuttu 
From Mtdicrifo^kiHrt third or 
second millennium ux National 
Museum, Karachi 
Tfu figure represents a human 
being with pronounced bosom and 
male sexual organs clearly visible* 
despite breakage If is probably 
an androgynous being, a figure 
connected with the orgiastic rites 
typical of the Indus civilization* 
according to the Mahribharati 
mid the Verbs, 


rhi& h a bust of a man with markedly Sumerian facial characteristics 
and a liairtircss that resemble She helrnel of McskaJuznJiig. wearing a 
cloak decora led with inlaid ire folk (lig 46 } Thi> figure and other such 
work;. sti aw that ihm was art acceptance of foreign imdilion* and an 
interest in strange types Obviously, a long habit of communication anti 
Hade made the people of Lite Indus very ffeniblc hi I heir lasles luhJ able 
to appreciate 1 orcign ligural iremk On ihe other hand, sir^c ai leaM 
eight scab of the Hamppitn civilization have been found a is connection 
with ’sure rrr probable Sargonid archaeologies] sirota. c.vchnngc wuh 
Mesopotamia must hove been twofold* Jn frtcL u dose look tells us lhai 
the best works of the Indite people were the steatite >caJs (sec ligs 49 r 50, 
itnd 57). The figures depicted on them of humped bulk treated with 
thorough knowledge of anatomy and of ihe cflccts that can he obtained 
from has-retset those of she urns os i; the io-c died unicorns hand other 
realistic ammeix wbciliur 'masked or ftOU are at the root of iha\ ammtil 
mi m which India ha* cxcdled at all timts And is is unponunt to note 
Ihul I he symbols before the humped bull (fig 49h| and the 'masked' 
animal (fig 49a), with iff fake trunk of woven ropes and a tiger's skin on 
its hack, have precedents tn the pottery paintings of Kuili Whether Lins 
symbols rep refill a sacred manger or implements assoc Eat ed with the 
purification and aspersion rites of the sixteen difTerem quultlio of water 
(as in much laser Indian rituals for royal ca nsec rah ons i the Banippan 
l i viIi jn rit in one3 (heculiure>of Ba1 1 i l: 1 ustan wcrceenujn!y I inked l n rdidi ni s 
I bought In historical times India derived \omc*>f its main rdipioU* moii' ■ 
Tncifn I he \ iidus eivih/nimn ihc Lulls mi Siva nnd Kali, of r lie Iree Uivini 
ties, of certain sacred trees (Ihe pipyf. Ibe Finis rchgima, and ihe neem 
or mm, I hat iis_ acacia), id some ummuls nhc cobra. Hie hull, cic.i and! 
even id ^ xu.il symhob all tiding to human and animal focumiiiy. i(w 
fcJIdily of ihccurth, and I he How of [tt'c 
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Si. Female figure with Ac»/A umnti- 
t hv-fte f k tint! srurjt/ke, perjtien t 
necklaces. from Ifarappo. third 
titil/enniurii it.i.. Notional Shi seam. 
Karachi 

















As to the minor am, smsaa industrial produciion was certainly ym- 
common!* advanced., of Jester importance wa* ceramics - iit black and 
red oriri blue end white—with deigns of four-petaled itowervand rmer- 
secting circles typical of ihc products *>f felt Habf Despite ibe pftfer- 
crce for geometric ornamental motifs (see figs. 43 and 44), The shapes 
of the vases occasionally reveal a similarity to the wares of Baluchistan, 
though on the whole I hey are original. Prevalence of a roughs mono- 
chrome ware confirms the decline of ceramics. Iti i Me field ofgoJdwork 
(fig 5H) S of which (here arc very few examples, \h e amsb of she Indus 
paralleled alt the other specialists of the epoch Gold and silver were 
widely worked; bosh (he Japping technique ami the GhttsicaJ Insi-wax 
f rtr&ptrrditij process were known, and semiprecious siune^ with a 
preference for agate. were extensive!} used (sec tigs 5H and 59), 

The cud ui the Hurappaft civilization was brought about by u senes of 
environmental alterations. Gradual hat substantial deforestation caused 


a profound t runs forma tiun In ihc flow of waters, which already con¬ 
stituted a mem tee to the organized life of ihc industrious Mampfan 
people \ .vt rati graphs study of Mnheiijo-duro show* that the cdy was 
seven times destroyed b> floods caused by the steady rising of (tic river \ 
bed the changing profile of the banks, as wdl as ihe excessive human 
activity which, by impoverishing the woods, caused the waters to flow 
faster toward the valley The m>deiy of the Indus musihavcbeenUnique 
if il managed to survive in such a ihrcatencd arta. Endowed with «tra- 
ordinary faculties for recovery, u must have resorted to them under the 
lirrn and Inflexible guidance of its rulers. Then came a slackening of 
energy and discipline Wiih irrigation vanaK and artifidflj embankment* 
no longer adequately maintained, desert and march) buds started 
gnaw mg at the tilled ground Human dangers in the form of hostile 
peoples were nonexistent, nor were There precise frontiers. for the 
people of the Ha rap pan civilization practically isolated and safe 
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54. Fine mtatt female head ttf 
terra-col tu. from Mohim/o-iftiro. 
thirdmiliettnium «.C. National 
Museum 7 Karachi 
The head, adorned with a three 
stnn^ necklace, wort- n non frag- 
men tal headdress* mthttt whulusu 
whiI! iW/iUi. proNihh a fwrfume- 
faime? 
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iinj even the metropolis. though panly protected by citadels. had 
no peripheral walls, despite the fad "hat they were the focal points of 
existence, economy, and civilization How long was this period of 
decadence? For tow long did the people of MoJteojo-duo. Harappa, 
Owihmdam, and LoihnJ carry on their irc-mendous battle against the 
environment? If the long chronology is adopted. the Indus civilization 
lasted little over a thousand years, remaining almost unaltered and 
bound -to life immutable traditionalism ul the temple rather than li> tlie 
wordy volubility ■>! the court" (S, Piggutt, Prehistoric hnUtt. Harmondv 
worth. Middlesex, 1950). 

This luck of evolution over such a long period of time is puzzling and. 
indeed, improbable. It contrasts with the explosive energy needed to 
create metropolises such Mohenjo-daro ami fUrapp.t pori fxi'ililres 
«udi at Ihracof Lothttl, ,tnd the enormously extensive network of canals 
•ind dams which ensured the irrigation unit safety of rhe vast cultivated 
areas. Above nil, mental slug nut ton is contradictory to the willpower 
and energy ilia i it must have taken to build the large metropolises which 
the river destroyed It is therefore possible dim the successive strata 
cover n rnudl shorter period of time ihan a millennium and tliut immo- 
hility is only a. deemtul appearance, especially since tire bucking up of 
the Arabian Sea mav have occurred over a few decade*, for there is no 
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evidence thm towns were moved away or special measures taken to 
forestall ihe consequences, (hough they were on doubt extremely 
serious to the numerous human settlements on and by the sea On the 
oilier hand, it appears Certain that man deall the final blow at least to 
Mohcnjivdaro where hurriedly built fortifications and traces of tire and 
massacre are unmistakably evident. Ihe destroyers of (his civilization 
were unable to inherit or continue % and a few surviving groups 
remained only on the Kathiawar Peninsula. Despite many gups and 
uncertainties, ihe mdy likely supposition is that the people who 
brought to an end the already decadent llarappan civilization were the 
Aryans. The struggles that ihe Kigveda relates extol the Aryan victories 
over Ibe dark-skinned Dosyas and the destruction of the pur. the for¬ 
tified cities i lift! lrulra, the war god of ihe Aryans, crushed by the 
hundreds with his deadly dub. These, apparently, were the struggles 
that the Aryans undertook against ihe remaining forces of the Harnppiui 
civilization, even though the physical portrait of ihe stubborn defenders 
of Indian soil is dissimilar from that of the proto-Mediterranean type 
which became predominant over the bearers of the Languishing pmto- 
Indian civilization. On the other hand, though tile Rigyeda deals very 
spitefully wiih Hie JOasyus (the name has the root das, to devastate), it 
admits that they were very rich in gold reserves and cattle, and wine 


5j Feaiaif figtitt » l ftlvt kish 
iaTii-toUn I turn \tohcttfo-iiara y 
third millennium n.c. National 
l fust'um, Karachi 
rim figure has u mwirWi ,at similar 
fmtddrm to that of figure 48, 







56. Acephalous. squatting h ormm* 
Alabaster, From Mohettjo-daro. 
third millennium fl.r Hot tonal 
Museum* Karachi 
This fragmentary figure belongs in 
a category that docs not come up 
to the best creations of Indus 
Valley art hut is superior to the 
term-cQtut production. A lubasttr , 
which was lit tic ustrd i indicates 
that the work was regarded as 
valuable by the culture that 
produced it 
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unjlardy organised mto real conJeiJeratjoiis oJ warrior people wilIi 
ciuideb and fortified villages and towns which the) defended stead- 
fanly and with courage from the auack>of the enemy. U h very likely 
that the Aryan Invasion came from two directions, with one south¬ 
bound branch slopping im the verge of die Saumshtm i. Kathiawar) 
Peninsula, while the other branch traveled north lo. and perhaps 
beyond. Harappa. The presence of ihcsc two Aryan mftliniiionv wa* 
the >ced of discord that caused the new lords of India, now divided into 
Panduftk and Kuruids (the lunar and the solar stocks), to fight each 
oilier ns that Violent dash winch k so humanely described in lire dislichs 
of Lhe Malmhharata, Stlll P in a few ease* the invaders imd the autoch¬ 
thonous people coexisted flte ^called cemetery H it Harappst. un- 
covered in 1946, may be such an instance. Il must not be for^ulten, 
however, that the culture oT ihe so-called Aryans is everywhere ex- 
tramdy unclear, even though il h possible that the Jhukar culture was 
Indo-European Uf leaM this- is I he opinion of K von Heine Odder rr. in 
Matt, LVI. 195ft. pp and \\ A ftirscrvrc. Jr,* in iI/aw, LVIJI,, 

W5S) fc and that the so-catted palmed gray ware also was Indo-European* 
a possibility which could once more bring into question Lhc identity of 
th*>M: who destroyed ihc large cities of the liarappmi d vibration in the 
fuirihea^icrn areas, a* w ill he incmumed Inier. 





5 7 Large sit at he seal for negati k-r 
% tamping, with the typical Indus 
Valley 'unicorn* The exact plate 
of origin is unknown. Thtnl or 
wemd mUtewihtm bx National 
Museum. Karachi 

Sore the hollows for inlays .* po> 

rtbty o f semiprecious stones. 

Perhaps, rather tlutn a seal, the 
disk was ait ornament or badge. 
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58. Jewels from H Grappa. Third 
milkrmmm B-C, National Museum, 
AVu D§M 

The necklace of gold, semiprecious 
stories. and vitreous paste; the gold 
hracekt; the dmbk-coil ornament; 
and the setting of the red, dine* 
sImped stone with the central hinge 
&rr eharcttrrtiifc* As is etfcknt* 
fi'ivifhy-makmg was very act- 
mneed 


The Indus Volley civilization is nal ihe only Endian cultural manifes- 
ration of die prorolustone phase, Munchgsik. an Afghan center of great 
archaeological intense in comiait with die Neolithic cultures of the 
Zhob, shows a piiuicnlnr local adiirljUiori of the SfcEuEecUiml struct um 
characteristic of the Hamppan civilization -especially the indie- 
auve of a hard to ddme hut very Imcraring dependence that testifies to 
the unexpected pef^icrtLC of ci.-n.ur: technical ajitl fomtaJ aspects of 
I hie Indus Volley wMli/ation outside ihe confines of ru expansion* 

In the upper valley of the Ganges also there developed, with alternative* 
of greater or leaser vitality. a cnnvisrera culture with unmistakably 
Indian froth WbttlifiJ *i was osl Indo-European cult Lire or not, its 
beginning* were certainly much curlier I turn those 4>f llie Humppan 
dvilizjilinn. by which it was influenced m the techniques of metalwork 
und in ihe typical painted gray ware. From the artistic *tandpomi. the 
fi mnmen ial motifs of I his ceramic ware reveal a remarkable ligurat 
muhivity, apparent in the shape* of the vows, Some seemingly 
anthropoid images of diiuscerl.lined use (.perhaps ornaments) made out 
of copperplate also bear witness to an extraordinary skill in the styli¬ 
zation of the figures. Various almost identical examples come from 
BinmiH, Faiehgurh* and Shcorajpur It » not impossible thal the Urst 
iMgEtsiion for rbese stylt/cd figures came from Iran hi fact, considering 
[ItLir ft? i ?mall client the Ganges culture Thrall out inio ihe arta of 
expansion of the f lamp pan civilization* it is probable Thai ns hearers 
may hate more or Lc-a directly contributed to the end of tile Indus 
Valley civilization even though they were uol Aryans, a possibility ihat 
I hinted nr above. 

Ai this point. arief mentioning the presence in southern India especially 
oi" Meguldhtc culture* not unlike the V\ extent and those of ihc rest 
of Asia and idler adding that, again in the south of the large peninsula, 
there i* evidence of lingering cultural Trait* or. belter, -stubborn persis¬ 
tence of the earliest technical and organisational stages, we may consider 
our shod survey of prouihirtoric India completed. 


} V. Series of pierced pieces for 
jewelry of jade, semiprecious 
stones, terra-cotta, thm enamel 
(with trefoil motif}, and bronze* 
Tram \fohtnjo~ihro, third widen 
mum h.c. Akit tonal Museum* 

New Delhi 

Different teelmupies put together 
far comparison 
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3. India of the Mauryas 

by Mario Bussuuh 


Became they were semifiomadic peoples in a Irene lie phase of expansion 
and movement, die invading Aryani did not build any lasting structures 
Accustomed to using timber, they maintained this prefer erne in i heir 
new territories ako and ignored i he technical and organizational ex¬ 
perience of pre-Aryan India. For Shis reason and because oTan inborn 
tendency, the artistic activity of the Indo-Europeans on Indian soil is 
almost exclusively limited to poclic literature, Firmly settled In the region 
of the five rivers fPanjub}. the Ary urn continued their expansion, 
originating the so-called V'edic civilization named after a welt-known 
collect ton of literary works, the Vedas i meaning knowledge). The 
Vedas consist of three long religious and it (urgii; poems with the addi¬ 
tion of a fourth that is esoteric hi character and amount* lo a col lectio u 
of magic formulas, Apart from literal it re, hardly anything is left of the 
Vcdic civilization, although it stamped the Indian world with a com¬ 
pletely different religious character- ft is quite likely that during this 
phase the concept of ilftha (meaning sacred site, l hat is. characteristic 
rocks, isolated block* of stone, and any natural nr artificial expanse of 
water) influenced She growth—however limited -of an activity whose 
purpose was the better delitulioa of the area and its sacred character- 
Lilies Tims was created the original seed from which Filer developed 
she sigrufKanily poetic quality of Indian figural ors To mike ihcm 
stand out better, sacred trees were circumscribed und isolated, rocks 
were cut to a more regular shape and Komenines squared off and waters 
were hedged in or consecrated in parts However, though these phenom¬ 
ena may be deduced From the literary *iratification* of the Vedas, iherc 
is no figured evidence to support them. Bloch S old theory maintained, 
probably w ith good reason, that some of the Bihar tumult belonged ro 
the Vedic period and were tombs, buill for famous people 

according to die Vedk ritual. In tfmea^e, j figure of a woman embossed 
in gold plate could represent the goddess (Priihivi) to whose custody the 
human spoils were emrusied. The date, however, is uncertain, and 
Bloch's suggestion of the eighth century d.c, seems too early. Conse¬ 
quently, though an evolutional continuity i* apparent from ihc designs 
on the shard*—especialJy on Lho*c of hard red ware—and an insistence 
on the shape of the pottery ts also evident, to find o monumcni that can 
be dated with some measure of assurance wc must reach down lu Lhc 
middle of I lur (list millennium t,c. The rough, cydopte wall* around 
Rajagrihu (today's Rajgir), the large city i)f King Bimhisara ol Magj- 
dhn, famous in ihe history of Buddhism, arc m all likelihood from that 
period. 

The use of stone is exceptional* probably due to the existence of lim 
material dose at hand In any case, it wav limited solely to defendive 
structure*. so that ihc eorttradieiion of the Vedas and other related 
texte in which there is mention of large ciliev sciilpluml and pictorial 
works, and plenty of ligural activity seems ihc more sinking. The only 


possible explanation is that the relevant passages ol the Vedas were 
much Liter or even subsequent interpolations, unless archaeologists 
have always been so luckless a* never to have struck I lie rigid spoi v 
A pari from iln- confirming prepuce of fictile figurines representing the 
Ci real Goddess {see lie, 4), the artistic activity nflndia begins with Lhc 
Mauryas, ihi: dynasty that created the first imlmnaI Indian empire on 
fisc models furnished by both the Persian empire of the Adi in-men id*, 
which ul I Jit time of its grealcsl expansion bordered on the Indus, and 
of Alexander she Great, who led Ins troops into IticIe.i vpcciftCiiIly So 
restore the Persian imperial rule, which now also included the Graeco* 
Macedonian world- Alexander 1 * muk-rhiking. dictated h\ a wish 
avenge Greece, achieved die unfftcaiion of the then dvill/.cd world by 
bringing berih the Graeco-Mediterranean areas and the Servian terri¬ 
tories under his domination Alexander even dreamed of extending Lhc 
confines of Mi* empire further when he realized that ucrox* tlie Indus 
there Jived other peoples and empires whose level of Civilian lion was 
appreciable. A$ soon as Alexander *t,iriet1 back on hb westbound way, 
India reacted with an amnGrcek revolt which led to the foundation of 
lhc empire of the Mtmijas. As a consequence of dus UausformatiorL a 
great many Fenian suggestions htuh in governmental organi/asimi und 
in lhc figurnl ails were accepted. almn?,i -&* if the Persian culture, 
strengthened by the coni ri but inns of Greece, was spreading belatedly, 
fit fact. Whereas 1 lie scarce traces or tlie Acteuancmd rule m noiili- 
westetn India have an andifleologicaJ and e pi graphic; character rather 
ihiiM an artistic interest, lhc official and formal aspect of lhc Manrvan 
an i - clearly derived from that of Persia. The turns of lhc targe Maun an 
palace at PaUilipUira leave no doubt oflhcir derivation from I lac similar 
buddings of Pcr*cpi.«lis, which were begun under Darius and completed 
under the rule of Artuxerm I A hall thick with columns resembling the 
’hundred-column half which *ened the Achacmenki mien as a magic 
center as well as an audience chamber & obvious proof of this analogy. 
On ihc oilier himd Megusihcnc*, the Graeco-Selene id ambassador to 
the court of the Mauryaa sovereigns, in his dcfcripfirm of ihis 
palace that the fortifications were of very hard wood, a facl lhat ex* 
cavations have confirmed. So, apparently, the cvolutionnl line of the 
Maury an architecture musl have followed boilt foreign suggcsUottS and 
the traditional Jndi>-European trend with its ehaructemik preference 
for limber, which, however, can be found also in Persia, where she use 
of stone w p as limited ;o works of a sacred nature, whereas the royal 
quarters boih at Susa anil ;il Persepobs were built of timber. Anyw.re 
apart from a lew minor works, lhc uti of xht Maury an pernHl centers 
on :i seriiri of isolated pillar? crowned ^nh bcU-ahapcil capitals t often 
topped by animal protomas. These pillars, known as tots or stambhas, 
symbolically reprc^utcrl Hie wtirld? axis or. better, imlScatesl ihc 
magico-religioU' ha lure nf ihe places where- they were erected fhc 






6Q , 17te Topra A^aka pillar 6L Detail of the pillarfrt figure 60 

Ah edict of Asoka ijt inscribed 
m the item of the pillar, wUK 
u( (he host, the later rendering 
in (he Bevmogafi alphabet . 

At 




correspondence between the capital* of these pillars and thnvc of 
l^cTM-pi ifl i k precise amd complete except for a slight flare .n the bane of 
the Miiuryan t> i>c. They were unquestionfshtv developed from wooden 
mnUcN w life 111 enn It! bitted not only to Live uchicvcrftcnl of I he final form 
but m the maturing of the (rtdhn reaction to the foreign influence 
discernible in the more dcrnuudiiig Umie examples Thnl there was a 
proven of ^ssimiliiiion ss apparent from the fuel that the Mauryon 
architecture used the pilkr and capital as an isolated structure. a thing 
apaii from the general context, ami i symbolic and ornamental de- 
meni l ive polish on the stone, o blamed by ruhhing, must tv of Greek 
msfunitioii T he ornamentation is composite, for while Ehr lion prmo- 
mis 'upping die pillar at Samatlb—which has now become ihe symbol 
ol liur Indian I'nion—are treated m the Persian mannci, she humped 
hull on the pillar from RunlpUrvjt. the elephant on that of Saukisa. arid 
the horse of Ruimuindei are all in the Indsnn manner with that ivpical 
enthusiasm and love which she Indian arnsis were always to show for 
■iiumaJ Image* Other Jiurmd (igures. magmllocfit for therr vitality and 
forceful nets, .adorn tlm .ihiu-i if some of these capita Is, whidi ore 
oth^rwFse decani led with ihi~ Assyrian pjlmctlc, The -ciifplurd cfke- 
tivencss of every detail, to he found also m the rumor figures of the 
period, k prool that Mdiiryan India could count on exeeptionally killed 
artisans strongiy reactive to any foreign influence which they were 
otpuhle of assimilating and modifying to their iastc and men lathy. 

The capital of ihe Fersepotilan type. in more or less pure form, was 
u&cd in India until 11.■: Gupm period:: Un* allows how deeply n was 
Ji’-imlluled In ins; I. the cushion capital Uimnkkai ctmoiCleriMtc of 
southern India ^ almosi certainly ;s gradual adaptation and alit-Mijnn 



of the Persepoliliin capital Once India had .munikted and mustered 
ilie^e foreign iivflutmtev, conferring on them a new- value and a parties 
ukr balance m keeping wnh Us own tignra! iasre. is continued to 
modify and ck bo rale on ibem for centuries. retichmg unexpected so¬ 
lutions that were often in eoniraM with the Original treat ion* 
h in almost ccrliim that the slnmbhiis known as I he 'pillars of Asnka' 
(see figs, 60-62i were erected by this sovereign us magic ^tgns connected 
WLth lus political thought, which, though Inspired by Buddhism, 
differed from it in being more practical, It lias been speculated that 
ihcve stamhhns may have been built by his predecessor* apd that Asoka 
may have used them for she promulgation of his edicts. The poor 
quality of the writing, in jarring contrast with ihe accurate finish or the 
pillars and capitals, supports th h supposition (see fig. 6! I However, 
the fact that many of ihe capilaU ire topped by and adorned wiih the 
Wheel of the Lsiw, the stump of the Buddhtstdnspircd political and 
social order desired by Asoka. makes an earlier origin for these pillars 
tmlOrel) Consequently* these splendid creations that mark the beginning 
of the great period of Indian an can tv dated about the middle of the 
third ccnlury a.i 

In any case. Asoka must not be credited only with [he erection of Lhcsc 
pillars which* m technical terms, are dhamiachukrasienibhji proper 
(pillar* of the Wheel of I he Law, in which the law s* the pulilkal and 
twscial order insthuted by Asoka, who made a dsjitmcrion between Iks 
own law and the Mtiddbsi Law which be odkd saddharma. meaning 
the Good Law i In tu* mtiniEe tolerance, be uJso sponsored, or at least 
permiiicd, the treat ion of nnn-Buddhisi temple^, such mv ihore on the 
H^nikir hills which bear m^tripfiom irorrcxponding to The second year 
























62. The At truth Ascka pi iter md 
Infer buildings 



of in rule, and ihe cave temple of Kama K^upSuir, which bear* the 
link' of i he nineteenth year of hi 1 * reign. The so-called temple. of Sudnrmt 
Uedrcnled to Vishnu jjs Uqrubar ha* a rectangular plan, o false barrel 
vault. iind a single. tow side en I ra n ee in the shape of an elcinBated 
trapezoid The ap*e ufthe temple corwim ufa semicircular cell depieling 
the protoimt or a link inserted mio ami projecting out of the icmplc. 
It is not impossible that earlier funerary structures may have influenced 
these works which nuirk the beginning of a long series of rock-hewn 
temples and structures based cm a kind of reversed architecture- The 
walls uf ihesc construction* are often pul foiled by a technique which 
dfttiety nescmbles that used for the pillars and capitals The Cave of 
Lomus Rfoh) seeim to have had ax rhe entrance a kudu. That fo. a fab# 
arch in the shape of a horseshoe, w hich was to become a ^cry frequem 
feature of Indian an even during the medieval period Apart from Ike 
decoration of the architrave, which may he laEer, the whole umvlure of 
Lomas Rsshk wuh its ehuracieristie oval cell, is unquestionably very 
ancient 

There fo also minor vinluary of the Mauryart period. It condos mainly 
.if stunc figure, heavy in ihcir portrait-type composition* hut u-ry 
interesting for a number of reasons, among them that, despite the uri- 
Tndmn heaviness and dull symmetry in the faces, they have a vigor and 
ii sort of fnortumenUtliiy lhat arc in bUunt contrast with their *niull 
size (see fig> 5 and b.*L A great ninny terra-cottas from Pniithpumi, 
CiokkpuT m Bihsif arid ol her places are generally dated To the Maury .m 
period, even though for some of these works a later date is more likely 
Lit fact, they vhuw Utile of UauL power o| ctpressjou that the $toric works 
awnrcilly datable to the nmc arc rich in Furthermore, the My lotion uf 


Mlc ttanc facesi which is Mirnclimrt cMrcmcly pronounced and skill- 
fully rendered in in simplicity, fo virtually unique in the Whole of Indian 
art, and the different medium is not reason enough to account for the 
stylistic difference in lhe terra-cottas, 

Now lhat we have examined ihe artistic activity that accompanied the 
blooming of lire first national Indian empire, to conclude this survey it 
seem* appropriate to ask tiiirsdves a recuprtulatory question: To what 
extent dt>es the art of the Mauryan period belong in ike general evo¬ 
lution of Indian hgurid art? The answer h not an easy one . even though 
the Muuf yau phase is considered by mo&t scholars to ht an initial stage 
from w hich originated a remarkable aerie* of ^ylklk, atvhrtccmral, and 
hgiiral dements that were later 10 recur throw ghoul Buddbmand Hindu 
fji l j 11 l ik art Obvious conlLrtmlious tor ibis theory arc not lacking mutL 
if medjch lakes Into account the polled directional symboHnm asso¬ 
ciated with ihe animal figures on »ht abaci nf ihe capitals we can 
observe, as Benjamin Rowland docs tin h>s book The 4n mui 4r<iittet- 
hirt? of hidte, Buddhist, Hindu him, Baltimore; 1959 pp 41 >-44). lhat 
rdalcd or analogous wmboliitm can be found m Indian ari and even 
in ihc ail of Farther India I Magna lndb a* is might be called after 
the Greek precedent, namely* fvndheast Asia? until a very late dale. 
However* it musi not be overlooked that, whereat the religious, sym¬ 
bolic, and magic though! of India hud ahead) acquired an advanced 
and precise avpcci, having overcome- crises ami contra*!*, dfrtfniiont 
over The formula! iun uf doctrines anil coninidiclory interprelations nf 
the commentaries, the same was nol true of the figurnl arts. Emerging 
from wiml seem* »-* far id be a blank th41 prevent* u^ from c*iu hi foiling 
what its precedent* were. Msturyan art appears io have been an inter- \n 









pn Uthun of ills I r*mmn-AchBtmenu1 expenence enriched by the Greek 
contriburions: ifus micrpmution may involve simply the technique (i| 
the polishing ol the pillars and caves was really dictated by the fonejign 
influence! matoui of a style springing from the pursuit of clarity and 
brighlness recurrent m ihe Ert-linn fignnil evolution. Mauryta ;trl is an 
an thai bear* a lot of seeds which were to bloom in taler epochs—on 
completely different levels, however. The expression of an extreme!> 
centralist! political amt religious power, it often sought cflTem* which 
were later 10 be either neglect til p^r exaggerated beyond recognition 
Though decidedly Indian in spirit, the an of ihe Mauryus is, above nil, 
the first attempt to create in durable forma sculptural, architectural, and 
symbolic value* suited to the Indian thought and laste, It made use of 


strange experience* dial became valuable only in si> far ms t racy were 
promptly redahoruied and permitted the Mautygn arfrhb to find new 
formulas obviously dictated by she social milieu m which they were 
relive, iust tt> the empire sd the Mahryis, the first national empire of 
India and the first successful 41tempt at the political unification of 
Indian territory, whs destined to have no direct consequence, so also 
the art of Litis empire remained an isolated expression m the complex 
evolution of the figuntl art of India. As Lias already been said, this does 
not imply ihai the experience of the Mauryan artfete did not offer their 
successors strong foundation* and fruitful ideas that were to be ex¬ 
tremely important in the centuries to come. 



f5J. f/mtf o/a man. Sta/te 
Jcu/pfurt. Maury an period, end 
of the reign of Asoka or later 
National \f ujeum. New Delhi 
The head i.i strongly characterized 
and stylized. 







4. The Archaic Schools (Bharhut, Sanchi, etc.) 


by Oifcmhus Siviir amnni urti 


When Pushyatruirn* the ambitious commander-m-ctucrf of the Maury as. 
sku Ltiu weak urtd indolent Rrjhudniiha, the last Mnuryitn ruler. Ihc 
reign of tlie Sungas began Sirmihiincously with the weakening of ihc 
Muirrym, Ihc large empire extending over ihc Jndian >ubcont inert! was 
broken up. The contemporaries who ruled in The Deccan were the carty 
Siitavah.iniis and in Ihc east the powerful CJicta dynasty asserted itself. 
Of ihb taiiL KlutMvda, ihc mighty emperor, rt known from hi* own 
inscription lo have brought Hack to hb realm, asm art trophy, a fun urns 
sculpture (if a Tirlhjiikuni, cailicr earned away by the Mauryas from 
Kalin go. lOn illie Mathi Gumpha iniicriptjon o f 1C bars vela. see k. t\ 
JayaswaL and R. D llunerji, ah,, in Epi^raphka /ricfrVa, XX. part vi F 
mi, pp. especially p, *iU 

Uke Caesar and Napoleon, kter peat wiimor connoisseurs, here we 
hitvc a king who pave equal attention to the ms of war and ?o ihe arts 
of peace lie arranged musk, dance, and drama for the entertainment 
of hia people. Me created uitd appreciated works of ntt To him wc owe 
tile famous caves Rani Gumpha. Anantu Gumpha* Mancfiapuri 
Gumpha, Gauesa Gumphii. and others ai Udayagtri and Khandagiri 
in the vicinity ol Bhufa&ftcsvur In Orissa. 

The continuity with Mauryan I radii ion may be observed in m Kirch over 
the dour way of ihc fuasde v\ a cave in Udayagin recalling the idrnliciil 
one m Ihc Lomas Rishi cave The delightful ammo! study aE Ldnyagiri 
at firms: me nalur.il skill of I he early Indian sculptor m depicting animal 
hum «iml movement fscc also p 76), a otpuciJy ihnl lia^ survived 
ilirough ihc ages The Join*, ihc swain. Hiedcphaitr. ,md the deer -notio 
mention feminine charm -Hire among the favorite themes of the Indian 
sculptor, who has excelled in their representation. 

The ruck cut cave* MkW the style of wooden buildings wall a series of 
id lb and pillared vcffudsu; the *n I ranees to the cells have Jinicb Ucolv 
rated wish q pattern oftOTanas, The pillar brack cH arc omii men led with 
floral designs, human riders on griffins, and loving couples htamnmi}. 
The double-buried galleries are early in si antes of the mullsstnricd 
mansions mentioned in ihc literature of the period 
As Khiiravda, j contemporary of this by arm rrj Suriga* was ml devoted 
Jam. the subject master of the carvings in the caves 1 * from Jain myth¬ 
ology Fliir long series of fine^es in these caves in many cases still 
aw ait hkntilkatjcm. Among ihc well-known ones is ihc re presen lution 
ofllie Story of t dayana and Vabavsidutlu p popular alike in KfahiruatiRul, 
Jam. ami Buddhist legend. The proficiency of the charming prince in 
playing the lyre, how he taught the cltanning princess of tljuLiin to play 
Ihe instrument, arid how he doped with Iter and reached hh capital 
Kausumbn is a popular theme m early art (sa- also p hi ). 1 he depte- 
non at (Jdayagirt is among ibe mast iniere&iing 
In the rock-ciUcuvcs the early forms oiSutyiL Sn Labdmii and t luiityu* 
vrfkvhu rrujv hevecn on the doorway Ifjntck the full complement of ihc 


early Indian orchestra ts also depicted. Flic hunting scenes iri the Rani 
Gmnphu <ave (we hg. ft4> are portrayed with a rare exuberance and 
cnthunmim. 

Only fragmenls of the rail and u singfr gateway (h>ranu) from ihc slUJWi 
ol MliarhuE have surveyed (bee figs. 7and 6b 69), An inecrtptionoii one of 
iltc pillars of the gateway at B'liur hut mentfom itseonsmtcl son during the 
reign of jhe Suneas in ihc second century tu. r Ihc stupa must once 
h«ivf been ii treasure hutlie of Im jLis mid Avjdinus recounting ihc 
Buddha s fife in his previous births, when hr qualified himself h> hi> 
good deeds to beccime the Supremely Enlightened (hie; a scries of inci¬ 
dent* Yfom his life as SKLdharUia also appeared on the rail around the 
btupa. nite of the mow important in early India A ct even these frag¬ 
ment provide the mu*i eloquent picture of life, culture, and civili/ntion 
in India of the Mxond century its . India owes the prescrvaiiun of this 
putiLMi of Ihc magnifiecnE rail and torana to Sir Alcxundcr ^un* 
ningham. whn not only discovered them hui nht« hr ought them all the 
way iVcmi u distunl hamlet in Madhya Pradesh to CuLuiiuj. to he pre¬ 
served m the Indian Museum. 

A II hav life the Buddha preached an tiltiludc ofTove. and it wus j tragedy 
ihm [here w.is a quarrel over Ins rditi, J’ur ihc povs^ion of which 
there were so many dispute* that if required the em ho nation of a 
liruhiuari, kaumEmyn, |(? vFlect a compromise. The best-known depic¬ 
tion of ih ii scent is of I be Rail period from Amaravati In u recent find, 
howeverp, a long BluirhuL coping piece acquited by the N^Uidnul Mu¬ 
seum in New Delhi (fig 69), another mugnifieenl depiction of the iden¬ 
tical scene with an orchestra providing mu*ic a* part of the funeral 
ceremonies hm been brought to ligfu. 

The recently discovered panel from Bhurhut depicting the division of the 
rdk» of I be Buddha mul the ceremonicsaccompanyii^ hh Rmcral is very 
close to i lie scene at Amnm^ati and tirEnally inspired it. \ iimrlar parallel 
between Bharlmi sculpture and sculpiure from A maravou occurs in ihc 
episodes ol the VidhurQfHiniliky Jatvka II is interesting indeed to find 
that ihc lilimhui sculpturs, the earlier urtiHiv, umidpat^d the work of 
the sculptors at Amaravau, who Liter deptclcd »deniicj! subjects 
The long coping ot the stone rail trom Bhurhin has a never-ending 
meandering creeper, or kalpivnlli. L^suiny! from the mouth of a cdeslml 
elephant, with Jabifca scenes tit the mcanderiv at well at a variety of 
giirTriienT>. jewelry, wine cup% and toilet article It is A pictorial Com¬ 
mentary on Kalidasa's description he the \feghadiHa of a ?mgle cdeslml 
plant Kind provides a wide ranee of li-nmune ornament and loiJclry: 
eku.s sole mkaJatii jbalam:mduti;im katravriksluih^ 

\o .jilu-r rtiiuiuifieni in India, txcvpx the rail from Yinaravjti, has 
provided Mrch a weatth uf btenes from ihc Jatakus. as welt as scenes 
from Ifte lib: uf Ihc Etitddlia. a* Ihc rail from lUiarluii Tlie shf>rt. Hut 
slpidkaiii. luhcb in Htahmi chiimeters provide iiiciiiilkinioiK of ihc 


64 . Hunting episode from a Jain 
itof) Frif-e at Hunt Gumpi 
Khmuttistri'l dayagiri (Orissa). 
Chita, second century n.c 






65 The dream of Mam: Eodhi- 
saliva enuring iter hamb as an 
elephant Medallion an a rail 
pillar from Bharhit (Madhya 
Pradesh). Sunm. j econdternary 
BrC, Indian Museum, Calcutta 


66, The j'vaga El apart a und his 
rrltfiUL' worshiping the Lluddha T 
shown symbolically by an empty 
van under the free Panel from a 
rail pillar from Ehitrht/i Sunga, 
second century bc . Indian 
Mmeunu Calcium 























h7. Chse-up of Chutokoka 
YakshL On a rail pillar from 
Bhorhvt. Simgm second century 
fli.r Indian Museum > Calcutta 
.Ware the peculiar ornaments such 
as the ear call, or kamaveiha- 
tana, anti necklace of alternating 
plat/uts ami heath, or p/mlakahuru, 
described in the Anbjidsiru and 
other early texts, and the plaited 
hair dressed with gold ornaments 


















<$#. Loving couples fdampatlj . 
Pm*?! from a rail pillar fimrt 
Bharhut. Sunga, second century 
n.c Indian Museum, Calcutta 
The characteristic costume and 
jvwdry of the Sunga period as 
well as the f rotualitx typical of 
this early Mage of the developmiHt 
of sculptural technique are well 
represented 


69, Division of the relics of the 
Buddha and his funeral riies y 
accompanied by music and dance- 
Famlfrom the coping of the mil 
from BharhuL Srngth second 
century National Museum, 
jVrh Pcl/ti 

This h u fine depiction of the 
transportation of the relics in 
reliquaries by the recipients and 
of a musical perfornumte, a 
forerunner of the famous identical 
scene from Amaru ran of thr 
mid-second century A h D. 
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figure? in ihe Jsiaka* id be compared with the mm e* in the tests them- 
selves, which they usually follow, Some of the scenes from the life of the 
Buddha are similarly labeled. 

Already at Bharhut the concept of the previous Buddhas—Vipasyin, 
Yiivabhuh. Krakuchanda, Karmkamunt, and Kaxyapa w ith ihdr re- 
sptctrve bodhi trees—is represented The almost life-sire enmity of 
innumerable godhngs. for example, the yaks has. ynkshis* Nflgas, and 
Di:Viirjpopularly w nrsbiped by the folk and meorporattd into Bud- 
dim' literature* ihuughU ind concept devoted followers of the Buddha 
and his dhanm. are especially noteworthy I or several minute detail* 
ai tail) iconography Such folk denies as yataha£and Nagas are depict¬ 
ed. with their names inscribed, in the life-size carvings of the beautiful 
goddess of luck Sirima-Devaiii, Chulakoka (fig, 67). Yaksha Kubera, 
h md \ jkshi Sudursnmt. among otha - 
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70. Western gateway { torana) * 
with part of the rail amt the stupa 
in the background, ai Sanchi 
(Madhya Pradesh) Saravahano* 
xecond^first century ax 
Yo/e the yak was as supporters 
of the architraves. 


The earliest ^culpUiraJ version of the Juhiku stories is found at Bhurhut 
A sculptor could here be at once biunorons, av in the depiction of ihc 
Aramadus&ka Jatakts and the Kukkum Jut aka and quite grave and 
philosophic, as in the represen tali on of the Mahadma Jataku or 
Mahit/anaka Jataka (see also pp. 74-76), Scenes from the life of ihe 
Buddha, in spite of lire fact that the master is represented only sym¬ 
bolically i fig. 66), are shown very effectively. The scene of rise presen¬ 
tation of Jdavana ai Bharhut has never been excelled Equally im¬ 
pressive is the Buddha's descent after preaching to his mother in heaven: 
one font on ihc top of she ladder and the other down below suggest the 
celestial ami the terrestrial ground he has UtxJdem 
The attribution of almost human feelings to animals and the moral 
pointed by every fable depicted a I Hhatlvut are noteworthy femures of 
ihe rep regulation* there- Rare nobility, even iis an animal* K the trait 
on which emphasis is placed in such stories as the Othcutdanta Jataka 
and ihc Mahakctpt Jit taka The story of Vessantara, ihe generous prince, 
is depicted at BharhuL as m most other Buddhist monuments. 

It should be observed, howrrer. liinl in spite of the sculptors 1 lack ol 
knowledge of the correct rendering of human arutiomyi figures like 
those of Sirimn-Dcvata and Oiulokoka (fig. 6?) in lids naive, early in¬ 
digenous an have great decorative charm, 

The sculptures of B bar but are characterized by frontalily and a certain 
lack of knowledge of modeling and* a* has been said, of the rendering 
of human anatomy; nevertheless;* this doc* no| detract from the aesthetic 
quality of rhe figures smd the compositions* Although a naive pnmi- 
Uvcness is revealed, greater technical skill and perfection are apparent a 
couple of centuries later when an indigenous Indian art is sxi Its best. 
Sculptures from Kausambh Mathura* ami other places for example, 
MehrauJi near Delhi and Bangui gu near Kurukshetra, have yielded 
inleresiing examples closely related lo the Oharhul group, 

In archaic lime* the iculptor not only presented narrative episodes 
effectively hut often introduced suggestion* for enhancing the value of 
such depictions. He was adept a i indicating both the lime when & scene 
occurs and its mood. That Kalidasa learns through ihc mouth of The 
yak&ha that hi* separated beloved, already sad during Ihc day i - di *- 
cDOfolate by night, is effectively conveyed in a feminine figure from a 
coping from ncai Bangray; she h shown with her head buried in her 
arms, which entwine her knees* the very picture of grief, beside u lamp 
suggestive of night and darkness and sorrow In the case of Maya’s 
dream ffig 65) the lamp immediately signifies night* and ihereby ihe 
dream Maya experiences. A complete orchestra not only illuslrales lhe 
rich accompaniment of music tor Ihc dance, but also ihe mirth and 
gaiety of an occasion, for balance* the festival of the worship of lhe 
turbiln of Siddhurlha, I libeled C ha ri da mu ha. 

At Bixlhgaya the portrayal of Anathapmdifca's presentation of 
Jetavaua is kss effectively shown than ai BharTint, I hough die lurbaned 
Surya in ti chariot drawn by four horses exemplifies the early iconog¬ 
raphy well The mast effective work here, however, h in such ddighifut 
carvings as that of the lovely damsel in the motif of Duhada, climbing a 
ire* to create unseasonal cifioresccucc by kicking ihc trunk while her 
lover guides her foot to help her and gets a knack on the head from her 
bed. Jhh carving h a transluhun into sculpture of K_ahJasa> de¬ 
scription, in the Miifactkaymmirra (III* 12h of the two who welcome 
the foot of ilie lovely damsel* iht asoka tree, so that U may blossom out 
of season, and the lover caught dallying with anoiher sweetheart; 
akusuirsiiiim usokam dohadapekshaya va vinamitasinisam va kantain 
ardraparadfiom. 

Although the quality of sculpture at Bodhgaya shows a slight advance 






71 Eastern gateway (Jroni) at 
Sandhi Sato vahatui v second-first 
century »,t\ 

Scenes /ram r he / i/e of ike Buddha; 
the adoration of the Tree, the 
Wheel, and ike Smpa; winged 
linns: Sri Liikshmi bathed by 
elephants; etc. 


over w\m\ uiu he vren sii Uharhut, two centuries passed before the first 
traces of progress were discernible. 

The utmost perfection in modeling was attempted with tuocess In the 
soft medium of day. Among the most remarkable Sunga terra *coltj^ is 
a medallion, in the Allahabad Museum, showing Udayana eloping with 
Vasavadmin on am elephant. while an attendant empties a bag of gold 
luf the pursuant: soldier* to stop and pick up. The most elaborate of 
Suri^ii terracottas however, as J he large one in the Ashniidean Museum 
M Oxford with tn elaborate hnirdm* for the feminine figure Mathura, 
KaussjnbL llhiia, and other places have yielded rich examples of Sunga 
lmm-cottas. 

The early SaLavahaoM, who ruled the whole of the Deccan ami the 
south from their capital in Praikhthfijiii* were responsible for the devo- 
ration of caves in western India like those at Bhaja. Karla, Kondim:, 
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Bcd*a r aiul other?. An inscription in ihc Nanaghat cavt mention^ ihc 
powerful early king SiuafcarnL The eastern gateway aj Sanctii has an 
inscription niimlkmjrig the ivory carver- oj VtdiiQ as the artisans who 
created the magnifies ni reliefs on these Joranas, or .ifdied gateways 
tti^-s 70-76) Fhui ttn> work was done during ihe time of the early 
Smakurm is also recorded, T he existence of a guild of ivory carvers sit 
so early a dale in \ idisa prove-t the corpora re fccliag among artisans 
sud craftsmen In ancient India 

ITrc truncation iftto stone of the ikhcalc work of the ivory carver at 
once suggests the versatility of the early hidimi artist This adaptability 
is supported, if not corroborated. by ihe inscription on the dwarf 
yjkdiu If om Pi talk hot a m>w preserved in the National Museum in 
■Sew Ddiii (fig. 77J, fur the Inscription in early character prodaitm 
\ It a E Che figure is the work of a goldsmith, Kanhadasa. A goldsmuh and 
an Ivory carver could child stone wilh the same dexterity, 

The Lanina is seen at rt* belt at Sandsi. where the seal plot concern rated 
..in fhc *i rehed grittfutiy. leaving the ruitiug bare, unlike the example At 
Btmfhui. where the railing was fully curved on bolh ddes. The sculpture 


di Sandii exhihis*. nor only the delicacy of the ivory carver bin also Lite 
method of rhe scroll painter. In I he Dutavakya of Bliasa. j ihmnuUsi oT 
ihc third to second century a.c.. Ihe pate (painting on a canvas roll) rs 
introduced unfurled So show a picture* in this case Draupadi's pulling 
pf the garment ulTii body m court tchifftltarnft). Yet another instance 
is ihc disclosing of die itewv of ihe death *'( the Buddha to Ajatusarrii 
b> unfurl mg u canvas depicting scenes from ihc hfe of she Master, 
including bis demise: an example of tins type is on ihe waifs of a stupa 
at Qyjyi in Turk Man I we H Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia. Bolhttgen 
Series XKXlH, New York, 1455, L p. 203). A common representation 
m ancicui and medieval India is ihc Ynmgputa, a scroll depicting Yuma, 
mounted on hia fearful buffalo, ordaining reward in heaven and pan- 
hhments 111 hdJ far good and evd doers: while rushing to Ilk father s 
deathbed Karshuvandhatm witnesses such u wene and regards it as an ill 
omen. The king mirrminn of Jivtaku tale* airtd scenes from ihc life of the 
Buddha on ihrec archnraves at Ssnchi almost as on a ?scro!l s-ugges is a 
greater length dill furled in ihc spiral at Ihe itrmmnl-. (wc fif? 75 J )l 
may alto Ste mierpreied .ts ihc curled tendril* of Inc wnli-tiiHilling 
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7J, Eastern gateway {hack , df 
■ftfJieW. Stttarahma, second-fin f 
century b.c. 

Scenes /ram the life o f the 
Buddha; the adoraixoil of the 
Tret* the Wheet. nnd the Stupa; 
winged /tcwirr ctr. 













73. Yaksha devotee or a portrait 
of a royot donor im a jamb of the 
eastern gateway at SanahL Sam - 
rafiaiia. seamd-first century bx_ 





























Cl&se-vp afayakshf^ or dryad 
{satabhanjika ). Bracket figure on 
i hr eastern go fenny at Bench h 

Saiavahana y strand-fir si century 
ti.C. 


75 . Terminals of architraves of 
the western gateway with carved 
pmrls ffluitrating Jataka scenes 
at Sanchi. Saiavahtma, second- 
first century a.e. 



creeper, or kalpavulh, yielding all rile desired of feminine grace,, a motif 
ffiosl frequent at UbarhuL Sanchi, and Amaravnrt Even the u&cvokcd 
and completes) natural malcara. or monster resembling a crocodile, on 
the tomiui at OJiarhut ha* *rs tail euak-J up, i spiral of great ai*pi- 
oiotunm, ilgnifyitig a* it did M th;it dale the niy^tic vylluhte Om or 
Prana* a. 

Hie loranas ai the cardinal points of the Sanchi stupa give she besi idea 
of He gnindeuf of the monument Hie northern and eastern gaiety* 
of Sanebi are a treasure house of Buddhist legend anil vividly preset if a 
picture oflife in the land over iwo ihouumd yeui* ago. 

The touching.stories of ihir generous-heaned Pnnee Vessamarn. who 


gave away all that he was asked for: oft hhaddanfu. the *i*-tu$ked ele¬ 
phant, who willfrigJy bestowed his imks on the cruel hunter: and of 
Sama, I he only son and support of his aged blind parent*, and other 
JauLu Monk* 4ind scene* from the life of the Buddha Mach ait ihe 
Marudhnr>hatia, or his tcmpfqLiotl b) M:ira, hb conversion of she 
Jarilas* the presentation to him of honey by a monkey at Vaisnti. hi* 
descent by a jeweled laditer ni Sankisji, and so forih a/e tellingly 
depicted at Sanchi, Yalsha guardiam of the gateways, large in sc.ilc* 
recall similar nne> from Hhurhui At Saitchi occur* the motif of ihc 
yak^ha with a lotus issuing from ftfe navel, a motif thai survived tor 
several centuries with splendid examples in Gup la art It may be that 7J 

















?&. The atiorivktft of the Buddha 
Panel on ujnmh vf the western 
gutemy oj Smcht. SatHftihtma T 
century &.c. 
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somc of ihoc yukfiha* ire portraits of royal donors (sot Eig„ 73), On 
rirber ride of the northern and eastern giltewup, under J he volutes of the 
umhkrffvcs a lovely nymph is shown branding in graceful flouofo under 
u sal iree fill) of flowers The famous one from the eastern gaicway (flg fc 
74; certainly recalls tiic description ot Asvaghosbj in Bwh/Juiritania 
(V. S2) P hta poem mural mg the life of the Buddha The poet ctimparts 
lovely damsel* who bend over window silK So peep info she sired to 
WEiich a bridal procession to the damset gracefully flexed under she 
(] o wcr-luden sa \ Lrec: J vala it i by . i cjiyj ks 1 a li pa r s va m an y a rac h i l li 1 1 ? nina - 
safabhaujikevo. The term for ihe motif, tonui4-&alahhm(jiIc3, gateway 
with the $nJ*lrce maiden, i* indeed vicnilkanl. 

At SandiH where there is a definite advance iti sculptural technique and 
trcatmeni over th.it of Bhurflitk, variations in date, style, and Iconog¬ 
raphy are essj|> observed. Thus, while Jndra nt Bhuja still wear- a 
turban, in his mlfcsi represenuufon m Sane hi. fifty to seventy-live 
years Jrner. he assume* Ihe crown. Dm, generally speaking, Ehe proper- 
lions of ihe figures at Sanchi are still heavy. li is very much tiller at 
AmaravuU and NagarjumiWnfa ttial Ehc figure* assume light and 
graceful contour*. Huwevci, one eanofo hut he deep!) impressed by the 
dexterity of The San chi sculptors in modeling, even .tc this stage, e*- 
qussiieexamples of their skill am the feminine mrso$ now in the mu- 
*enm% at Sanchi and in Boston. 

As Sane hi fisdfi however, in the very early second ^eittury phase the 
primitive style is easily observed Motifs ulten rep resen led include ihe 
adoraiEon of ihe Wheel* Ehe Tree, and the Stupa (figs. "I and 72 j; she 
(irsl especially noteworthy a> it places the Wheel above four lions 
faring the quarters crowning the pillar and the Sunga column This is a 
proof of she validity of the theory shat ihe Mauryafi capital at Surnath 
originally bore the Pharmachukra* or Wheal of she Law, on Top. which 
es now broken, but sonic fragment* of it were recovered during cx- 
qaVHiriorw at the tile 

Among the most noteworthy of early Saiavsh^ms creations are she 
targe panels at Bhuja showing fndra on hi$ elephant Airuvaia, moving m 
Isis pluasance OmitraralhiE, and the Sun-god, Surya. in j chariot drawn 
by four hm sen, dispelling darkness, personified u> ll giant gn'Mnmg 
under the weight of the volur car. 

At Karla, a sire of somewhat Inter date, greater rnamriiy and an advance 
lji technical *kill can be noted in Lhe carvings Crowning the pillars are 
pairs of lover*. (danipnfo riding nfagnificcni pairs uf dcphanK forming 
an imposing colonnade. On the facade of ihe chuiiyn (shrine) at Karla 
are the fanimib loving couples, or dampath ihai are 50 well known 
digs. 7S and 79), They are hefty figures recalling TiLbuTs heavy-bodied 
feminine bcauJh.% How closely knit was the vast empire of the Ssitava- 
hmuis, and liow widespread throughout the realm were the ideals of Ihe 
age tn art, is illustrated by the figure of a woman in adoration at Karla, 
which Comes very close to an almost similar figure front Amaravnti, 
the eastern capital of the Satavalumas at Ihe mouih of the Krishna, 

In I his part of ihe empire of the Satgvahanas, i he early phase is well 
represented Hi panels such ax those from Juggayyapeta and in carvings 
of the first phase from Amanjvaii, A very famous one from AnmravatL 
which h inscribed, is ilie figure of Yak-din niandramukha, described 
in the label ax residing in a hakttta tree Tins figure kiiJho intctcslmg -is 
pointing to ihe early worship of ihe yoislias in the Krishna Valley as 
iu the north The occurrence of Yuksha Kuhcra and Suchllmna ot 
S upavasa or Yakshi Sliding im m B liar hut and of Chandramukhn in ihe 
Krishna region proves the smiilanty of notions in folk wurship all over 
ihe land . Absorption of these popular dedies into Buddhism as devotees 
of the Buddlta demonstrates this ecketic tendency nf i he Buddhisi faith. 
















77, Yaks ha carrying ti howl far 
offer trigs* ai Pi/Olkkara f western 
IndiaJ , Satavalwna M second 
century nx. 

An inscription an the hand gins 
the name vf ihz sculptor who 
fashioned the figure, Ktmiuidnso, 
4 goldsmith. 



Lhcne are other figures of ycikshtts and yafcsfus muding on imaginary 
animate such us a horse of ekpluini wit!i hhtdt|tiiuTeriS in 2 lac form oT 
fish {mimmijl, Mmmigaiukkra) 

JjtggaYynpeiu b the provenance of some most interesting sculptures m 
low rehel ir< I he early pniruhvc *(ylc. <Jf these ihe panel representing 
Mnndhuta js llic most important ffere is. presented un ideal emperor, 
who in hte desire U* save his people the trouble of producing cum, 
Weaving cloth, vr earning money caused by fm own merri a min of 
corn clothes. .inti gold 1 i* this last that is specially represented d 
J^iggayjapeta. The punch-marked variety of coins, square-ahnped, 
dropping from lirave'ii in vJrcami u-Jicn the emperor raided his, hjmil is 
*er> vividly represented Around him .ire llie famous Seven Jewels of 
hh Office the queen, the prime, the minister the elephant the hoi ye, 
The-gem P and the wheel 

The sculpture at Juggayynpcta recalls the delicacy of ivory work We 
iiiive only to Hunk of die ivory carving fro in Ter. also of the early 
SaidvahniM period, to mukrsmml how an adept m me medium could 
work well in athhIkt. 

The curly sculpture of Siva m CudimollanL depicting him as the 
Saerificcr. 1 jj.Liiirmn with the sucrffioid vessel (ajyapaLrak die sacri- 
ikml goat ip& aut and the A;df (dandah mid with the tiedmp matted 
hair uiggeMhe U 0 lurhuii iitshnbkiL represents The Yaiurvedk con¬ 
cept of Siva os t shnistim k.ipardm and kahigni-khdra ugnirisl a 
sacrificial post 

At AjujiU, Caves 9 and Id m noteworthy not only for their early 
paintings bid alio fm the i^ulpiurev ilrey contain and in particular 
Cave Ml (or I hr inscription in lirahmt tetters of she second century n.t 
that men lions Kmahadi of ihe Vustshiha family as the donor ot the 
place. 

In Cave JO the worship of ihe hodhi tree, the Stmta Jittakn, and the 
CidutddfttUi Jataka arc very graphically deputed. Though unfonunaEdy 
mat 1 bled. The touching story of Stima, w ho fovingly looked after Ins 
blind parcnis ami was still l Kinking of them even when moriully 
wounded, hi surpassed only by the more popular st oiy of the noble o\- 
tusked dcphunl that willingly gave away his tusk* 10 the wicked hunter 
who wounded him fatally. The ireatmeni of ihc painted figures, feoih 
human and animal. recalls sculptural representation, the color adding 
charm to the contours. 

flic early phase of Satuvahanu sculp lure t\ well represented in ibe caves 
nf western India. The Nanaghat one, which gives n splendid account 
of the power ami opulence of the great Satakomi, who performed 
sacrifices and gave away rich gifts that bespeak the magnitude of Im 
resources, originally contained invaluable royal portrait, now lust but 
for portion* of turbans and jewelry, elaborately caned, which me at* 
most all that is lefi of the personages meminneil by name an the in¬ 
scribed labels, winch are intact. These. however, arouseouno^Hy for j 
glimpse uf I he feature’* of the royal personages that have forever dis* 
appeared, owing lo vtmdalbm ami ihc ravage of time. 

Il is Ihub very dear that at iiharhut, Synchi, and the early caves of 
western India and al Udayagirl an Orissa, wc have a visual re presen- 
tulion of lilc in (he e^rhefLl historical phase in India At flliarhm the 
simple lifce of the Rishb and Hishi-K urn Liras in the finest, where the 
Uponishads and ihc Aranyakus were taught^ of winch we have so many 
muching references both in Vcdic literature and in ihe epics, is shown 
in the scene of Urghaiapas instructing his pupils. The simple decoration 
nf a hou.se sir a couch with palm priniv m cnlfron or sandal wmd paste 
ns an auspicious mark is also shsmn at HharhuE. Likewise of great 
interesr is the resemblance «if the ehanoi to ns coumerpiiri m other 
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parts of ihe known world—Greece, Rome. Egypt, and Assyria The 
modes in which garments arc worn, with muny folds (ial&vKjJika). 
curved like an elephants trunk ihosljg&undikaj, or inn fishtail (Miich- 
chhavulakal, all have their pictorial rcpres^iuaiion. In addition, there 
-i re numerous lypet of ornament* and jew els cloudy answering tile de¬ 
scriptions in ihe Arthazastta (see fig 67}. The richness of the turban 
was indicative of the rank of the nearer, whether a prince, a nobleman, 
a merchant, or a commoner. A woman tying art elaborate turban, the 
granaries in a country home in a wene from the Gfmta Jaiaka, a accne 
of acrobats tin a Bhurhul pillar now in the Allahabad Museum* and 
other simitar reprcscmauofis serve as a mirror of daily life over twenty* 
hve hundred Years ago. 

The carving of a feminine horseback rider with Garuda banner in her 
hand is is essemhU in under?landing the importance of royal emblems 
as is ihe fcamarididu. or water vessd. in ihe scene of the presentation of 
jetauana to Ihe Buddha by AjialhapindiiLa by suggesting graphically 
the significance of presenting gifts, A carving of a standing warrior 
.igaimt an upright show* rhoi he wore .1 tunic to cover his torso like it 
Kunchuki, or chamberlain, while even the prince was usually dressed 
only 111 two pieces iff doth, the lower and the upper garments ant any a 
and irtiftriyu. 

Though she fragiticmAof Ihe rail mil a jingle lonmu from Bhurhul anti 
portions of the fail from Bodhgava are the only surviving remains of 
monuments of ihe Sunga period. the sculptural pnnels here suggest the 
types of si rue lures that existed These corroborate literary descriptions. 
It is Hharhut that we have the earliest representations cormponding 
to the motifs decorating the palace of Havana as described in demit in 
ihe Ramayanu. The kulagara. a spacious mansion like a so him actually 
labeled *3udharnui devaiabha’; 1 he Vriksha Chaitya, the multi storied 
shrine around the sacred tree lime ib worshiped (the typical shrine 
around ihc Oiaitya Vriksha is seen in sculpture for the first lime at 
Bhariiut): ihe separate circular cell* or gandhakuti. of the Buddha m 
die vicinity of the monastery, or vrhara, in Jctavuna . ibe but of teavte, 
or pa masala* eonitaited with the magnificem palace and assembly halls 
of India, definitely labeled "Vaijayanta Prasada. Ihe term used for the 
mansion of India; the hut. pa mu k mi or sria t for the hermit; and the 
simple wagon-roofed bouse of the villager are all type* of buildings 
depicted in Sunga sculpture. 

The multi storied buildings like the mansions in Lanka, described in the 
Sundarakonda as saplo btinuma, or seven-stoned p und ashlu bhmimu, 
or eight-storied, are actually M?en m caves excavated m Stic rock on two 
levels ai Khanikgirt and LJdayagiri in Orissa. 

It is at Sunchs, however, that we get more ciahorale reprcsetsiation of 
Valmiki's graphic descriptions m ihc Ramuyanu. Here es she city wall 
with the moat laden with lotuses; oily gateways wilh elaborate forti¬ 
fication and roofing in she styles of hut and ball, or kula and sala. 

In .in impressive scene curved ui Sunchr. a prince marches along ihc 
royal highway and issues through the city gateway, watched curiously 
by damaeta who puck the balconies of multistoricd mansions. A balcony 
(vatabtuka. often ivory-decoruled ) may be seen ora ihe topmost floor, 
cool and lightly roofed, in the dream of Maya (fig. 65 ). In the western 
Indian caves such as those at Bhuju the arched facade* which is dab- 
unite, suggests an advance over ihe simpler type at Gumupallj near 
Itewada, wlweh still conforms to ihc Muuryan type in the Bsrabar 
hills near Bodhgayg The irtfjiswork of the windows and the pierced 
iithtc screens in the caves sug^s;? the jatavmtayanas and gavakshas 
described in The Ramayana. 

In the earliest phase at Amaravari not only were she V rifkaha Chaiiya and 


78 . Detail of a female figure 
frrjm ii rfomr couple {dampaU) 
at the right af die right-hand 
entrance. 0/ihe facade of the 
chaitya (shrine) at Karla 
(western India}. Saiavahmtt t 
fir si century a, I>. 


ihe mullistoried budding suggested in carved panels but the simplest 
and the earliest form of ihe stupa was also shown there. The structure 
was low without elaborate arrangement of a platform all round and 
without projections al ihe cardinal points. In place of the later decora¬ 
tive medallions n had nagadanta pegs at regular intervals Within reach 
of the hand of the devotee to permit the placement of wreath* all 
around the stupa. The harmika, or balcony above the dome, was absent. 
The simple railing around ihe stupa, if present. was of wood. As in the 
case of every other architectural pari, it is this wooden prototype that 
was later copied In stone, and such pans were specially carved, even in 
the caves w here they served no structural purpose except to prove their 
origin. 1 1 iv therefore inlmating itiai wooden rafters used as decoration 
in western Indian rock-cot caves wmvrecently discovered at Bcdsa. 
When one considers ibe sculptors* knowledge of literature. lheir «c fi¬ 
nical skill. and iheir methods of delineation it- siiis early phase, jr cannot 
be denied that ah ead) there is a full realization of all that is essential in 
pictorial art for making the Composition as effective in visual art as in 
poetry. 

\l Bharhut the at l nude of ihe yai$his entw ining then legs aroLind Ircc 
tnrnks, seeming si most to kick them to make the trees btos^m out of 
season in artificial efflorescence, a motif known as Dohnda, and a human 
hand issuing from a clump of trees to offer food and water, suggesting 
ihe hospitality of kindly wood spirits, ihe Vanadevauis, recall popular 
notions of ihe day freely voiced in literature of that time . Gajalak&hmh 
standing on a lotus, holding lotuses, and bathed by elephants* is rep¬ 
resented for the firsi time on the xorana ai Bharhut. The motif of the 
woman on a pillar, the frieze of geese fa subject already treated in 
Maury an sculpture and repeated here), famasric animals such a* ele¬ 
phants wiih hindquarters in ihe form of fish, and the similar horse and 
bull* are all as described in the Rnmnya/ui. The xerm thamnga {imag¬ 
inary animal) occur ring in Lhe Rutnayana denotes molif$ created 
entirely from imagination with no corresponding example in nature. 
The sense of humor cannot he underestimated w hen w e consider such 
panels ai Bbarhut that of the Aramedusaka Jamka, where the wise 
old monkey pulls up plants lo judge the size of the roots b order 10 
assets ihc a mo urn of water required for each one. to avoid waitc. An 
equally amusing pand show* the monkey as a dentist, engaging an 
elephant tied to a rope to extract a giant's tooth. In the graphic rep¬ 
resentation of ihe ChammmmakQ Jataka a fool watches abulting ram 
approaching him w ilh \U horns lowered, taking this us a sign of respeci 
until. Ins by The animal^ hom% hb Emnepdous fall brings him back to 
reality. 

Ihe Kukkum Jataka is in an equally humorous vein, where we cannot 
help laughing at the coaxing cat dial cannot prevail on ihe bird, perched 
beyond his reach, to come down to serve as his breakfast 
In a philosophic strain, the MoJmpmka Jataka. suggesting a mood of 
peace {sams rasuk iseffcchvely depicted. In this story a king learned a 
lesson ol peace an Loneliness while watching u smith straightening an 
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70 . fiopgpr cnuptt' fdampari) at 
thf right 0/ the kft-haitJ entrants 
of the facade 1 1/ the chahya 
iii* Karla, Saltmihtmu^ftrtf 
century A.p. 


arrow by cheekily u with one eye dossed; (hereupon the king renounced 
kingdom and queen p to be a lonely hermit, The \tupapakka Jot aka i* 
another instance of the Borfhi saliva's choosing a life of renunciaiuin 
raiher thnn that of princely estate and pretending to he ignorant only 
to avoid royal atetus In the Supta Jafaka, again in a philosophic 
it ruin* the wise ion criticizes his father for his Ili men 1 over it dead 
animal 

The beautiful figure of the goddess S(rim&-DcY&te and Chute koku (fig. 
67j and. tn particular ihe damsel playing ihe vina, on a rail pillar from 
Bharhut show how much at ease the sculptor has been when depicting 
the feeling of los e (sringum rasa) through feminine charm The painting 
of designs with swecl ^muffling kastun on she sandnUvood-s in eared 
body by the lover is ll neither instance of suggestion of the sentiment of 
love. The Nfgrodfiamiga J&raka, the Xfuhnkapi Jafaka, and, more 
effectively* the Chhadtianin Jmitk a, in each of which an animal willingly 
and easily offers his lift as a pure sacrifice for tire good of others, cannot 
bat evoke the sentiment of pity tfcunmuk 

At SanctuL ihe semintent of Jove is effectively represented in panels 
showing a comely damsel wish companion* around her as she adorns 
herself mirror tn hand, or in scenes of lovers, seated under a kalpn tree 
on ihe bank of she heavenly stream, enjoying a cop of wine, with the 
toilet bo* close to Use liamseh to lie used as necessity arises 
Love of a lower order, ikjyagaturaii. is portrayed in the cooing of birds 
on a housetop, as us Bfiurhut or rn the tender mteniion of a female 
elephant to ns mate in a lotus pool, as represented m Udayagtri in 
Orissa Mere the sculptor, a keen student of literature. h;is followed 
Kalidasa s description m depicting ihe noble bull elephant graciously 
receiving lotus stalks lovingly offered by the female A pleasant chit 
with a parrot is in much a favorite pastime of a lovely damsel* as 
depicted in sculpture at Ihlavagiri. is is the guarding of a doorway by a 
hefty woman in ihe altitude of an Amazon. The damsel lulking to ihe 
parrot in a love pasirme. or sringara-cheshta, is a counterpart to the 
scene verbally pictured by Kalidasa m the forlorn yakshffc conversation 
with the parrot in the Meghaduta 

The heroic seniiment h dear in the bailie for the rdits as Bhurftut 5 fig 
69) and other similar SWrtts. The sentiment* of aversion and fear, 
bhibhuEsj and bhuyanaka. are aroused m such panels as the Mura- 
dharshana. the tom p eh non of the Buddha by Mara, at San chi, where, 
large and impeding in bodily contour* Mara looks the very image of 
personified evil. 

1 he spirit of wonder, adbhuia, also is dearly seen at Sanchi m the panels 
of the monkey offering honey to the Buddlta and the Buddha Boating 
on the water* watched by the amazed Jatites 








5. The Art of Gandhara 


h> Mario Uussugli 


The? geographical area *1 retching approximately from the upper ImJui 
Valley to I he prenenl course of ibe Amu Darya fell under the Hvlicmsfic 
cultural expansion, nut only as m effect of Alexander's conquest bui 
also Hi li result of the survival of scattered und circumscribed Greek 
kingdoms (Gnte^o Buctriuti in the north uuii Indo-Greek in She south)* 
which proudly preserved Greek culture for a long tittle, becoming a 
fort of Ndlenizing filter to the nomadic peoples, who, in u muriritr nut 
always very clear, later came in touch wait the Indian world and 
civilization. Until a lew decade* agu the spread of Greek culture over 
vast Asian territory following Alexanders conquest* was considered 
a temporary, irrelevant phenomenon, even though unexpected* long- 
lasting, and all hut Insignificant traces of He I tern zai a on kepi emerging 
here and ihere. hi Hus general neglect, the only exception which fasci¬ 
nated scholars for its unmistakable charaueristics and which was their- 
fore carefully studied for over a century was the so-called art of 
Gamlham—a figural trend inspired by Buddhism and losing lor about a 
millenimmi (from Ihc first century n.c. to the end uf Ihe eighth centriry 
or to the beginning vd the ninth cent my of our eta. if cm t Laddered down 
lo ils very last nMidfevUitkmsl This art derives its rather convent in no l 
name from an old region rich in monuments and works of art* iha! is 
thought to have been its cradle, its obvious links wnh iUe Classical 
Hellenistic. and Roman worlds, confirmed b\ successive archaeological 
linds, made it. in the eye* uflhe ipcctaJi*U + die farthest easterit propa¬ 
gation of Classicism, and critics referred to it as 'the s^mi-ClU-weal art 
of Gandhorad "Graeco-ftinjdhm art’ and "Graeco-Roman Buddhist 
art The adaptation of Lor ms* images, stylistic details and decorative 
motifs from Classical Western art to exotic subjects such as the Buddhist 
legends, the episodes of both the historical and ihc previous lives of the 
Buddha, and his miracles hud excited the interest of Western scholars 
from llic second half of the nine teem It century. Giimlharan work, with 
its obvious—in foci, striking—Classical component appealed to the 
l rad it tonal taste of Ihe West, whereas other Indian work, despite its 
frequent grand cm and often Obscure religious symbolism, wu* not 
equally appreciated. In the first, luilf of the twentieth eemury, when 
W^tcm culture at all levels began to depart I’rotti Classicism to seek 
new values under the impulse of the new anlstk experiences and of the 
exhaustion of the old one*, judgment nf Gundhutan art underwent a 
profound change and the enthusiasm of researchers slackened com 
siderably The Classical compommi came to be regarded as an m- 
sufficiently assimilated foreign inftiiLincc and the work'- -d Gandhara Hi 
spurious artisan products that failed! to reach the supreme peak of art. 
In 1930, however, with The discovery oi ihe stucco* of l aula (sec fig. 
96 i ami Ifadda I sec figs 9K and 99 i a more objective evaluation began 


u> he established It was admitted that the art of Gj ltd ham nm orsiy 
hud created true masterpieces, especially m ihe sidtl of sculpture, but 
also hud not passed from Classical to and-dassical; in other words, 
that the Ucllcnisuc component, fostered by trade with Rome, was mol a 
rncic initial thrust that had yielded in time to local forms (by .i son of 
gradual I ndi pin i ration t: ii wits, instead, 4 much more vital dement that 
had keps reappearing in obvious manifestations whenever historical 
hind social) Condi linns allowed Today, there is absolute ter lain ty that, 
despite the contrast between the cttxbtiug dasridfeiic forms, free, 
dluriomiry, and often smpre^mnkllc" (or t ml her Sketchy ) and the 
anti-Classical rigidly frontal and paimf&cfic patterns of Garni ha ran 
an. the Gandhanin stuccos are actually ihe Iasi lively manifestation of 
Ikllcnistic Roman Classicism. When both the more refined art and the 
provincial art of Rome turned away from illusipniujc represent nitons 
alter ihc revitalization of Ihc unsiippres*aMc Sialic Kick ground hy 
virtue of the i mperial mystics and ihe triumph of Christianity {a prelude 
hi Ihe ’[jitc antique" and ihr schools nf Ravenna am! Byzantium! it was 
in Gttmlhman ml alone thin the iliuri unary forms of Hr lien ism fully 
survived, In fact, it was at that lime that these dludonritk forms, 
uIreudv mod r Ned by ihv Ifnio-Riutfiiii and Eastern Roman i uncnls. 
became adapted to ihc Buddhiii mystical theory of light/ extolling ihc 
Buddha also in term* ol his untvcj>d *< ripply and identifying him 
wilh the evince of the universe through symbols which some! lines 
turned into sly fist ic ckmcni^ —and ihc choice of special subjects and 
fypra. 

The art ofGaiadiiiira was noi, however, a n isolated occurrence. Though 
it stands mu as a distinc! phenomenon, dearer -md more complex than 
others qf the kind, it fomieti part of an uninterrupted dream extending 
from Hgypt to the western borders of ihc Chinese territory proper. 
Since the studies of Daniel Sdilumbcrgcr r Defendants non-modi terra’ 
ntem dc fan grccf Syria. XXXVII, i960, pp 131-66, 253-319), Hus 
mimikstalmns ofthh flux east of the Syrian and more deeply Roman¬ 
ized area are defined us 'Asian 1 or, better, at *aptKMediterranean' 
Hdlenoui Tlte hisiorieal and artistic importance of ihc fcastern Hellc- 
iriitic or HeUenized -chod!$ U not inferior to that or the vanoua 
Western eurreni-v—including All ihe Roman schools Between the two 
HelJtmzcd areas there were, no doubt, exchanges and contacts tn 
shorr, from the western holders of the Syrian Desert throughout ihc 
traiuan RPaieaii, from the {slopes o1 Lite C aucasus to the territories tying 
between the pmt-rtL vour .es nf the Amu Darya and the Syr Darya, to 
eastern Afghanistan and Ihe northwestern regiontcifthe Iranian pemn- 
su!a + the Hdlcmzed urea of the East continued with greater variety of 
forms and stylistic imcrprctulions, Ihe Hcllemstic Roman flguraJ (nu|i- 
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HO. Standing Buddha with nimbus. 
If hick calcareous marble. Second 
or third century \.u National 
Museum. New Delhi 
The figure, which tacks (he right 
hand, is one of the most * Classical' 
produced by fhe Gondharap 
school flic stylized forms, the 
praying figures at fhe rounded 
corners of the htus-fiower 


pedcstaf and die slightly stiff 
drapery ore wore typical of the 
third than of the second century 


n 


linn. The differing intensity and depth of the Classical influence res til Ltd 
■si djlfc-rent manifestations. all of which. however, arose from the cone 
mon Hellenistic background Throughout I lus area there occur(he samt 
encounters* the same solution* lo identical difficulties, and the same 
desire to adapt [he foreign contribution to the unsuppres&ibte require¬ 
ment!* of the local taste. The Nabataean and Palmy him Currents, the 
earlier sculptural production of Mathura, the colossal and markedly 
Classical creations of the Commagenes. the sculpture of Daghestan, 
the works of Chorezm fair the lower course o! the Amu Daryal, the art 
of Gandham, and even that of regions beyond it, ajl testily to the 
immense figural richness carried by ihe Hellenistic wave, particularly 
with respect to the foreshortening, perspective, anatpmical accuracy, 
and volume of the images. 

Hellenism bore, above aU r on town planning and sculpture {including 
i Li* work in stucco and terra-cotta, gold work, and seal making), The 
architecture and whatever link is left of (he painting show a father 
restrained acceptance ol suggestions of Classical inspiration, both m 
technique ami in iconography and style* because they conformed more 
closely to the local fame and requirements. 

Transformed and sometimes distorted, the Hellenistic influence, often 
strengthened by Roman contributions* is still recognizable and pomls 
to the fad that the fust real Integration of Europe and Asm. manifest 
in the flgural arts, occurred as a con sequence of the Graeco-Macedonian 
expansion and of the tng&itian from Classicism proper id Hellenism 
Whether dsrecliy or not, however, the Hellenistic and Roman diffusions 
reached far beyond Ihe lands dominated by Alexander The triumph of 
Buddhism and the trad? activity between the Mediterranean and the 
Far East liripcd tire spread of Gondharun art even to southern Central 
Asia iwhere merchant rivilizaitons gravitated around the Transconti¬ 
nental route of silk ami gold wi(Ji its mam centers in Hie oases of the 
raklamakan Desert), which appears at first to have been HrilenizctJ 
as far as the borders of the Chinese empire. In ibis unexpected and in 
some ways unpredictable si ream, which has only recently become 
apparent. Lhe thousands of known and studied Gaodhatan work* were 
like a lone light of link use toward clarification and comparison 
The historical and chronological uncertainties about Gandharan afi, 
the difficulty cf identifying the exact origin of its Classical component, 
which seemed in turn Hellenistic, Graeco-Parthian, and Roman; even 
the fact that it was erroneously thought to be a single and isolated 
phenomenon enshrouded in apparently insoluble problem* was not 
encouraging to scholars* who nevertheless sensed its interest and nm 
porta nee. Chirfl) because of the echoes it evoked in the iconography of 
Buddhitt Asia, the spread of its chamclrrisik stylistic motif*, and the 
influence it exercised on tftc Central Asian settlement* and on some of 
Ihe southern Central Indian schools—which in turn influenced south¬ 
eastern Asia—this phenomenon, mistakenly though) to have been more 





Si. Large female figure with 
markedly Classic! elements in 
the face and drapery. From 
Mathura, about the second century 
A .D r Archaeological Museum + 
Mathura 

This large statue of htuhh Gm- 
dharan schist was found at Sfathu* 
ra, A work already remarkable 
for the elegant solutions of the 
drapery (note the \knot 1 aver the 
left teg, almost up at the *vaiST) t 
its true rest is heightened by its 
stylistic merits. It hm been sug¬ 
gested that the figure may be a 
portrait of Kamhufika, the w ife 
of the kshairapu {independent 
satrap) Rajnmfa, hut u may also 
he a flarin', protectress of 
children. 


82. Acephalous statuette of the 
SemfcCtOMSfeat type . Probably a 
Graeco-Iranian Victory goddess 
Green phyllite , traces of gift on 
the chest. From the Dfmrmu/ajika 
stupa. Taxila, As the date, the 
first century of oar era is sug¬ 
gested, Ta xt la M useum 
The markedly Classical drapery, 
which is also strongly reminiscent 
ofPmkkm sculpture {Haim and 
DvttbEurope* f leaves the left leg 
uncovered. Round the ankle of 
this leg is p thick ring A fine 
example of composite and yet 
unitary style 












mysterious than ii actually was, bus never faded 10 arouse interak 
Tilt Gandhuran experience was unanimously considered fundamental 
to the tiguia) evolution of ilie whole of ihr Btuldhi^i world a> faraway 
as China, Korea, and Japan. consequent!y s it tuukl no! he nqlecicd 
On ilte other hand these difficulties stimulated The scholars, ami the 
wodth of iconography stylistic. and chniUL.Joiuc.il problems—many ui 
which appcur insoluble to this da>—faHcinuicd them This i* ^vhv 
Gandharan an (wc chnose to use this cotivcn liona] name because it 
doe* nor Send hsclf to nusmlerprenmoTJS} bus yJwjiys been, in (he e\cs of 
archaeologists and an historians, a charming episode of Itu man aclivlty-. 
.1 otftte id endless curiosity, and abate all, an especially vuhmbb 
parameter for all who are concerned with CTiisrieal art, With good 
reason, Bernard Hcrcnscm, in cue of bs most controversial books f '/nr 
Arch />f CriuLTitfjiJ/nr, nr 77ir Detlitir w/ form. London, 1!J54 ) a blamed 
many scholar* and lovers of Classical arl far their peeuliiir whim of 
neglecting the whole of the Giindhnran phenomenon. which should have 
been valut-tf rf for no oilier reason* as unquestionable proof of a ligurui 
trend m die Classical oste, and of remarkable importance. u rhe 
farthest end of Alexander's dominions. 

Pie hiilorkal origin the encounter bciween ibe Cln^scal world and 





buddhism has roots ihat sink deep in the pi i*t- l'he eastern stretches of 
present-day Afghanistan and western Pakistan were exposed li> constant 
interaction with the cultures and civil t/uUuns of die Iranian and 
Mesopotamian areas since very rcmulc times. Furthermore, this terri¬ 
tory was a stage for phenomena ihai had a vital influence t«n she hiv 
lot leal and cultural development of huge areas The Indo-European 
hordes tlut were to create the Indian civilization proper passed through 
this region in successive wave*, and human populations, of Scythian 
and perhaps kirmniian stock also, which Ihicf founded empires im- 
porisuu not only 10 ihe history of Asia but lo that of Europe a$ well, 
settled there, Linked to the Mediterranean by commercial exchange 
ch.tt flowed partly along the trmiacontinenteJ caravan routes and partly 
along the monsoon rouie^ these empires had .t brisk trade even with 
northern Europe, as is attested by (he finding of Asian coins in anchor 
oJogtcaJ sites on the Fia[ii>e coast where the amber route passed 
It mint be remembered that this \<mn region, which was the meeting 
place of both India and Iran and nomadic and sedentary peoples, was a 
border area coveted hy many. The Assyrians fought over it in rhtir 
anxiety to raise a barrier against ihc invading nomads, and ihe Persian 
empire of I he \dtajc 1 ncnid 5 annexed it in order to secure a lirni and 




tU Gump of tfauor, t. Panel *»f 
bhiisk schist. Second or third 
century National M meant ^ 
KtiratJn 

The panel represents fhw men 
rout f kttt wumtn offeringflowers 
w the HuddhtJ- Dress**! m nth 
clothes* they must he of princely 
rank. The panel h one of the best 
of hr kind. The type of costumes, 
reminisce nr o f Iran hmh m the 


mi ami in the drapery, makes the 
setOfui century the more Ukeh 
date 












84. The Buddha warn by ascetic 
ttslS, From SikrL third century 
KTK Central Museum .Lahore 
For seven years the wvtiht-br 
Buddha tried the hardest ascetic 
experiences tn order to find the 
way to salvation fa this work he 
is represented in the ultimate smtc 
of consumption before giving up 
the ascetic way* which had prated 
fruitless. The reticle ring of the 
emaciated body, though unreal¬ 
istic t it extraordinarily effective- 
Despite the Greek inspiration, the 
piece shows various Indian ele¬ 
ments, such us ihc networks 
of wins on the ribs t and is proof 
that the artists of Gtmdhara could 
equal and even some rimes outdo 
their masters. 




85. The demons of Maras army* 
Panel Second or third century 
a j>, Centred Mmeum, Lafatn 
This group in schist, wed known 
far m expressive force, un- 
misiakeddy prmrs that both the 
cr>tu:epiiim and the iconography 
of the demoniacal in the (mn- 
dims-on culture were very similar 
to those o f the European Gothic 
At vie It also confirms the theory 
of H r thelm Warringtr. who, m 
his study of Hellenism and the 
Gothic style (Farm in Gothic, 
1927 }, traces the source of the 
latter hack to tin seemingly 
forgotten Hellenist rr hark ground* 
The panel, winch gives a cam - 
prehmsht picture of the arms 
aiut military customs of the 
Kushm epoch, ajjirs a great many 
stylistic details* especially in its 
light effects and in some icon#- 
graphic elements; the last are 


exceedingly interesting for their 
magic value, Tin* facts on the 
abdomens, the linked and monkey* 
fat ed demons, those dint breathe 
flames, the being with two heads 
and three eyes, another with a 
lion's scalp fa ChusUid reminis - 
fence) * the demon* carrying 
shield* with ghost.f faces and 
magtc signs are separate elements 
of a vein of magic which was 
obliterated by the success of 
buddhism. 


















ctar-cut borderline that would >icm the advance of ihe barbarian 
hurtles heading toward the cultivated areas and the southern trade 
arteries. The impact of the Graeco-Macedonian forces that swept away 
the Achaemcmtin empire in 530 *lc., erasing the Persian &hmt. did not 
it op with the enemy s final defeat, hut proceeded eastward. Alexander's 
original idea of avenging Greece on its traditional enemy developed into 
the ambitious protect of building a Graeco-Iranian empire, vaster and 
more glorious than the solely Iranian one that had dissolved rii the 
sacrilegious lire of Pcraepolis fh u> k Alexander brought back to the 
banks of the Oxus (Amu Daryal and of the Indus the domimuion of the 
nodemger Iranian buf Hdlcnized West. Through ttm* project*—later 
disrupted by the fatigue and rebellion of h h army—the area where the 
Gandhanut school was eu flourish became ii part of the Hdlcimtk 
world. The fact that the Achacmenian monarch*. had exiled to Bactria 
ta kind of 'Siberia of the time) The rebellious Greek subjects of Asia 
Minor paved die way, to u degree difficult to evaluate, for the Slilwc- 
4)Udit intense Hdltnizalimi that took place under Alexander"* suc¬ 
cessors the Sdeueid* first, then the Graeco-Barf nuns und the Indo- 
Gredcs. The history of ihe area where Gandharan art was 10 bloom 
became very complicated Perhaps after Alexander’s, example, the 
national Indian empire of the Matiryss first originated from antt-Greck 
guerrilla warfare conducted by Oundragupta Maury a. its eventual 
founder. The clash oi Mauryan and Seleucid forces sianed the siow r 
decline oi ihe HcTiemstic political power and kindled the revival of 
India, but Greek remained the official language of the Mauryan em¬ 
peror*. Under Asoka T the third and greatest sovereign of the dynast y t 
Greek wasaho used to compile ihc edicts that explained to his Hdlenrzed 


subjects (he dhanna—that is. the ethical and political law of Asoka 
derived from Buddhism, which was different from the Buddhist Good 
Law in so far as (he Jailer had no poliEical implications. The translation 
of the edicts (rotn Mugadhi Into Greek shows how much cure and 
knowledge were put tMo rendering in * completely foreign language 
the complicated philosophical terminology based on Buddhism and 
pertaining to the dharma. 

The history of the Indo-Greek kingdoms essentially associated w iih 
the decline of the Maury an empire An isolated remnant of Hellenism 
deeply impregnated with Hellenistic culture became an independent 
slate owing to the audacity of Diudotos L a Bactnan satrap, who shook 
off his bondage to the Sdmidd empire and tluw became separated from 
the political framework of the Classical world. Use Graeco-Bacfrian 
rule gravitated northward toward Central Asia and the newly la id-out 
silk route, whereas the kingdom of the ludo-Crecfcs. which became 
independent toon afterward and was Suable to the Graeco-B^clriaiu, 
descended southward lo ihe plains ttictching from She Indus to ihe 
Ganges ai the expense of the weal. Indian world. Actually, these two 
Greek kingdoms not only kept Heltemstic culture alive but also con¬ 
tributed to its spread, The Indian* were forced to regard tile yavana* 
it he Greeks fmrn India and Badri a) as warriors in decline in order to 
□ccepi them into their caste-conscious world and to remain rn contact 
with them Probably many ynvanas and some Greek and Graeco* 
Bactriaa kings couverted to Buddhism. Menander, the Indo-Greek 
sovereign protagonist of the Wliruiaptmlw. was a faithful Buddhhl nr, 
at teaet, a man whose spirit welcomed the Good Law, mlindapmha is 
the Buddhist text which relate* in dialogue form thcquesltom Menander 



7 Remote statue with helmet 
arid spear of which only a part of 
the hilt shaft remains. Possibly 
the goddess Rome. Second century 
A4>„ Central Museum, Lahore 
This work Is generally considered 
to he the goddess Athena or a 
yaranl one of the Western girls 
who formed the bodyguard of the 
Indian sovereigns. The statue, 
about 2feet 2 inches tail, is one 
of the dearest examples of the 
pursuit of perspective effects 
through distortion. The eyes 
are not aligned, the ears arc 
brought forward* the asymmetric 
helmet is larger on the right side. 
The body is fiat. The illustration 
shows how all these distortions 
disappear when the angle of focus 
corresponds to the axis of the 
chosen viewpoint /from a distance 
and from below ), // it were seen 
from btfow\ the figure would he 
completely realistic from all sides. 




$6. Rh er-god. Green phylhte (2), 
From Taxi in t perhaps second 
century A.p r National Museum, 
Karachi 

The image ts tmpiestitmahly of 
Western inspiration, even though 
a i mi far Raman figures have tlmr 
legs turned to the left The grave- 
baking god is holding a \tyhted 
cornucopia m his right hand and 
is leaning nn an acephalous animal 
that may be a sphinx . If this is 
the case, ike figure cun he defi¬ 
nitely identified as the Nile, 
especially since a Cain from 
Alexandria, which was assuredly 
in contact with the w orld of 
G ffndhara, shows an identical 
representation of the Nile. 
Probably a work commissioned 
by a Westerner residing in 
Taxi fa, it mis executed in a 
pseudo- Hellenistic style. 


Sit, Figures on a balcony. Panel 
of bluish schist. Third century 
n.t). National Museum. Karachi 
Under the arches in the fore¬ 
ground. two female figure* stand 
on either side of a pseudo Nike, 
with characteristic headdress* 
who is throwing a garland of 
powers so the Buddha. Above are 
three men; the one in the censer 
k draped m a kind of Roman 
toga thrown over his head. 


pul to the w isc monk Nagasena. and die dialogue is another sign of the 
Hellenistic cultural influent*: in fact, Milinda is Itic FrafcritiC form for 
Menander. Obviously, n is very likely that the encounter between 
Classical art and Buddhist thought and legend ottrunrcd in this mark' 
edJ> Hellcniffid area where a group of ad venturer ft and also of yavano 
artirU-s and philosophers kept Greek culture and Tradition alive. There, 
Atioka’s teachings, transforming the doctiirtci of Buddlus.ni into 
political doctrines and rules for congregai tonal Living, must have borne 
some fruit, despite tlie dmt&cieriitic skepticism of the yavaims, who 
certainly relied more ora Their willpower and courage than on ibe 
brotherhood preached by AsoJcfl, 

Bacthan coins wish iheir artistic qualities arc an obvious product of the 
Greek influence. Pori rails on coins had a new development, as they 
reflected the real life of the sovereign. portraying him a* a young man 
while lie wav young and as a middtoagcd T elderly,, or old man as he 
grew older. Graeco-Bad nan and Indo-Gttek coins also are perhaps 
The most hcaijiiful examptcn of Hellenistic coinage because of ilm great 
*klll of the engravers and ihc humamrafion of the royal images. The 
religious symbols (divinities, attributes, and so on) on the reverse of 
ihc coins. Though inspired by Classical Tradition, show adaptations to 
the local requirements, revealing ihat l he sovereigns' thinking was torn 
between the attraction of the Jndiidninmn religious speculation nnd 
the need io do justice TO The local religious belief. The persistence of 
Gteel lasle and techniques in coins, however, does not permu us to 
jump to the conclusion that a prolo-Gandhitnin art developed in 
BsCtniL Tlie few remaining example* of mcuJwork ^cm to indkalc 







rftr fiucUhti shtming hn 
Kajjrtipft khimm the terrtfir 
VVifffi (king vf jmtkrx} known 
m Shr Black A%a Frttftfrm of 
n panel Greta pkvilltt Third or 
fourth fi-'ttun Al> rVfll ru/rii/ 
.IfWutii. hnnoht 
the markedly tt&ngato d ftp* re i 
n> a partfrurfar jsct ffJ*/ lira 
//to? (Jtirarffrt/ftTra pflfrJuctfftJL 

yfi ftwW1 ifth a Buddha m the 
entire Hhuih nhirt, third at 
fourth zrtituty ^ d National 
Museum , Knrach ( 

Tin Buddha l.i stepping forward, 
rmUtiH&Pm*e i from Mm jfmdrBtrs 
imd torrents ofdmet from hb/tef 
The interpretation of this panel, 
which same think rcprcwnij the 
great miracle of SravaitL ut par tic* 
ubiety difficult. Prohiildy. j±i 
Humid fayhdt hf hi" t r- K*4fl* 
dtiimfi \r\ in P^kisuin H New 



Buddha m defeat e < )f Stamtgfmdt^ 
the p{ttux surer of the merchant 
Anathapimiika, the protermr vf 

the Buddhist community, T7w 
maiden, married ajoifotoi r 

the Nirgrmlkti wh the nuked 
iktcfitt I of the Jain faith, fmmrf the 
i -nmUmt pmmar vf there people 
in her ifrW home not only un~ 
pin Limit hut hit tile rutile Shi 
therefore,, vehemently expressed 
her rrirntNu nt hut in the fight 
that folk 7hn/, her cloth#? here 
torn aml only the miraculous in¬ 
fer mention of the Buddha saved 
her from helftjt ai cu%vd of 
adulter t 







(he tiisreoce (if a Griicvo-lnduiij lc particularly evident m the suUer 
pJiiiKs, an which thefc appear wimon the diBrAarriMic 

Aowici (die Grad aiUoikl heJrtwt). and eji she tlhtr cupv m the outer 
iiirfncc .if which 4 tc cmhnjxd scene* from <jre-clt. tragedies and rale* 

rendered with £tyfi*lKi detail* ihar ire* however, certainly noi 
Moreover, the peripheral wad* (LiimHimlir^ the dtidri of 
w hidi, b> the w*\ cunblcd king lluitdcmiw to ?£*->*( for nvcf iwu 
VL'ar, die epic rage ot the city by the Sdeurid king Afiliarhot KJf 
iJh‘U{e!i Mclkimfk in both plan ami technique have falite (nophidc* in 
the nhripe of afnrwheadi ihm are of Iranian origin nnj enn foe found in 
GamiI ju ran miUl;ir> architecture as well m unjf plufuj flnU pictufiaL 
reproduction.^ Thus. the defensive walk id Butrin up pc nr to be fixji h 
ffcNciurtk and Parthian (the latter in it* Central Arrian farm). In *hoi1 4 
ije^pitc tlie presence of vtorcc ^ulptLtrv very- dkMHy resembling tho%e 
4tl the Gamlharart vlyk tuch ** shove of ihc htmusage of Ainim 
letme/ (old I amnia of ihc Sandnl tourvok the dmc of which n 
unknown* it u wiser to recanl Bactra m met one of the mam center*, 
where ihc Mcltembiic elements Him were ui eonaitutc ihe Wc»lern 
component r»F the art of Giindimm survived Apait from ihe decidedly 
IldfelUttk diameter of ihv corns ihc tfaclrmn arttiilit frail ■ fore- 
^hudowmg the Gaud ha mi florescence ate above all Graecndrurnan 
Perhnpv if wav the same cIkt where, .111* vuggetfed by the green phyJhte 
statuette* found a| Tniria i«c fig. 811 whose rigidity and iranv 
formal ton of Qa&Mcal Features *how ihem to hr the product ©T * Graeco- 
Pan hi in encounter which b link however, free front Indian interaction. 
ap|M«nl both jn the 101 tunic 1 and m the tymtmht meaning 
The vtvhitic ami Kunographic Iranian component did not hde with 
J hlte Originaling from ihc premise-. we hiivc mentioned* ihc :m of 
Ciandisam became the national stri of ihc dhTcnmi people* thm ruled 
over the northwestern region, of ihc Indian pcaluoalu ami eastern 
Pakistan: ihc 5 *lLj group* (of ScVthuin or SiitPintiau lypc/ d fisc IncJo- 
Ptmhuuts uilJ thr myuenimi Kushmu who ermted she huge empire 
iluii JonmiatCil a grtml dc^l ml India imi. for .1 Sew >curs ahnoo ihc 
whole ol wevtctn t cniraJ Asia. We shall not embark htrt on she cora- 
pleiL problem of iheir chronology, let un juvl reinembcr lhal they were 
probably ii rsiitime of lnun.111 mieyj jtroupv juJ pL*npfc Irum rkrciria 
Thctr origin, fiir remuved hi urnu af tupih hmc and divlance, ^ to hr 
found among ihc peopkt who between rd and Iftt) nr moved away 
fr^ni knnvu lihei being attacked b> Othcl npmudic populalious. m 
ihiv cjw of paJcO“A\»iiir nock Slopping on the bank* of the Amu 
Duryii, Ihcy graduahy N?pm lu ictlk down, dowly Lhc 

local Djctrian culture, wlndi, m Ju> been vmd. dltoigii ilmoglf in- 
llueudkl by Greece. rich in Iranhiu elcin-rm i\m were c^niiioly 
the mmt congniial i a ihc ludc of ihs; uomad^. It t* therefore wonder 
shut* during ihc kuvhan empirr. the olSigiat nrl of tiie couri funcd 
He I fen blur dcmenU ti^clher won Cell! tnl AtotO and Imm.m one* In 4 
perfect biend Ibc tiohm.i) Are imp\c of Stirkh KjutdL devou-d to die 
dynJubL cult, and ihc dytmiitL ^LiJocs uf Mu hLu>hon entpecon (Oim 
th_ ihriuc ji \Gt, fhrjr MuFluia arc 1! oc pn-of tm ugh oi hnth a 
ku^lsun Uvtr that i> L*nly furlh tdlecicd in Gandharan art nnd u sJcti^ 
tint Mltid k&ocaJ il^iiral ir^nd id ihc liomnn Ontral Asian i) |ic ihut 
bcuHinc graftcd onto thr pcrtiftinf Mdhmiftic traits of Itic t:unqiicred 
regions Ond responded (□ ihc GjiilIIlirjij phcuonirriofi white 
iriilepcatdoU. In fact, idle Boddhkbboimd (laiHthaimn f^ ^lueipcm unly 
desultorily dmwv ihr« anlKriaswal ^mptuieiiLv whi^h hiiwevcr* 
•ctm 10 Hare prevailed m tome regions i?wmg to the tii-vtc of Ihc ruling 
kndiunv prv (he *cviiiid and thin) Gcufiinre nf our era, 

The Lund hit rnrt pr<u.liK l mn imist Pc divided litio two pluic! In the 


vi Wr/i* it uh ihe Buihtha ri/ngf - 
a throw and ifc^rXioe iti* mi/nt tr 
litv ypm *■ •nth hrp^twu 1 

u/ htm&ij uki*t 

ntrJw fourth erntur) a |j. 

Y atufmii Museum, ftimft'hi 
the is/ remarkttbfc aesthetic 

f j/jif in pdf!far it* Hokt spatial 
iteafment, wtlk&sry that the 
Buddha amt hi iMwffle mte with 
easmte jjvt.-i The Omtdha r t 
therefore the comet of ihe urn - 
»mr. /or RHiU&mm re* t^rtt. 11 
ipu/^#irAi Wk nherm j 

r/mr si awutkij in rfie ty< Hr 
tpmntttf vf exttimee andihr 
world 







£ 2. Fragment of a decafati ve 
sttilpture. Sehist. Front Bmkara 
t in the Snaf Valley. Third 
century d. Wtei anale 

iTArh ■ Ortenudt* Rome 
Tmt prints, one of whom seems 
m Ae whistling to other people to 
come along, tmd an emaciated 
nH>nk are offering ftmvers to the 
Buthihij The charasieruuk style 
of Sh at shawl in the treatment 
of the eyes and Imr and in the 
accuracy o f the detmis. 


tirst phase edifying sculptures were made of stone —an easily modeled 
blue schist (voe fig. 811 Ihc second begun after the end of (he ihird 
cciainry as a n*uh of major political upsets involving, among other 
Things* ihe decadence of the so-cullcd great Kushans [eliminated from 
the world scene or, rather, reduced to a very minor role by the eastward 
advance of the SassanUm empire)- Stucco, which had already been used 
on a leaser $cuk\ became the medium most widely employed for rep* 
rcscntation (see fig 20), Exhausted schist quarries, economic aJTairs, 
and a strong tendency toward repel mo us and therefore indusirialized 
product Jon ccuilributcd to the success of stucco, which, on the other 
handt was instrumental in Ihe return of She Classical and especially the 
impressionistic' forms. The stucco phase, which lasted until very late, 
saw the revival of Hellenism partly because ihe circumstances favorable 
to ftgura] anti-dacvicism namely, - lac support of the Kushan rulers 
had ceased to exisi, Admittedly, also, ihi& revival occurred not only 
because the old influence endured hul became it wa> nurtured by brisk 
trade with the Roman and Bymuime area. The contacts between Ihc 
two worlds, which were u Ire tidy very extensive at the time of ihc apogee 
or the Roman empire, remained waJc uniil n very hue dare—in fixch 
wider than was thought Jn any case, the art of Gandham h enlivened 
by a perpetual contrast between the iJJimonury, realistic forms of 
Classic ism and those rigid, frontal, hieratic patterns arising from a 
different taste (Iranian ami Central Asian) demanded by the 
aspiration to mysticism and the unreal which permeates many Gats- 
d ha ran works* especially of the late stone phase. The stucco phase also 
brought an accentuation of emotional and sen It rnenial values among 
the Gandhmnn arris** due to ihc fact that this art was essentially 
namuivt and edifying and the find ever to represent m a targe scale iht 
episodes and miracles of the final, historical life of the Buddha (see figs 
98- NH'n. The previous Buddhist schools had not dared represent the 
Teacher as a human being. They had expressed hi* presence by the use 
of universally comprehensible and acceptable symbols but, complying 
with a prohibition which was perhaps n mere convention, had limited 
thesr repertory to those episodes m which the Buddha could be rep- 
resented a* motionless All the other episodes were figurully interpreted 
for the first time by rhe school of Gandbura, and the Gamlh&nin real¬ 
izations* which adhered admirably to the lexis, inevitably became ac¬ 
cepted by the rest of the Buddhist world The rich lignral back ground 
of Classid™ also helped the Gufidhuran artists to Allah* condones* 
and clarity in their rendering* of these subjects Thus, the vast dilTusinn 
of Garni ha ran art and its micccss in the ambience of (he Buddhist world 
were determined by lls creation of an image of Lhc Teacher lhat had the 
same value as the symbols and by the fact that, through this creation, it 
could illustrate .t great many legendary episodes, rich in doctrinal im- 
pliciilions, which had been inaccessible to the previous schools 
Although it has nor been ascertained w hether she first. anthropomorphic 
image of the Buddha wm a Gundharan or an Jndo-Ku*han creation or 
I he school of Mathura, there can be nr* question but thal ihe Gandharan 
image was far more frequently employed and more widespread, even 
though the Mathuran image aroused signrticani echoes. It seems highly 
probable, however, that a 1 Ldlcnizcd artist of Gandhara was the first to 
achieve she anthropomorphic image of liit Teacher This possibility i* 
5 Ira fig ly tuppirlcd hy the anthropomorphic character of the whole of 
ihe Classical tradition, whereas u appears less plausible if applied to the 
school of Mathura which, despite t-hc evident presence of a foreign 
component, folio wed more closely the line of Indian tradition precisely 
dial i radii ion which, for sometime* inexplicable reasons, had forbidden 
ihe human representation of the Teacher. The images of ihc two schools 












W. / i cad of a Bodhmtfi vet Terra- 
coua. from courtyard & of the 
Monastery o/Ratawtin in Tuxda 
Fourth century < n. (othtr dating: 
A.n. 396^415). National Museum, 
Karachi 

The elaborate headdress hr the 
diape i\f a crown is rather unusual. 
The Bodhisattva, who h staring 
tfito the void, has the typical side 
mmis fache.s with the Middle of the 
upper lip shaven. 


V4. Head of a monk Terra-cotm 
From courtyard Bof the Monas¬ 
tery qf Kalawao in Taxila. Fourth 
century a. ti. hJmhmui Museum, 
Karachi 

The thoughtfut expression of this 
monk is a good example of the 
tkiit and sensitivity of the Taxifo 
artists. 


must him been created almost eoiUempoFUncou^y. but by entirely 
different means. Thai of Gandhara was based m the Hellenistic Wt>*ilEo 
i sec fig. 20 k <i divinity with strong sola; associations which had already 
teoome identified with other gods of the neighboring East The Gan- 
dhiiraji artists added to this model attribute* that by ancient tradition 
Lhe fndnm lexis described -is Hie Muhapurusho's own. This imaginary 
figure, which Buddhism had derived from Vcdir de script ions, whs of a 
bivalent nature, h embodied the height to which a human being could 
rise in the field* oTruligipn and philosophy (thus becoming an Enlighi- 
cncd One. a Buddha I and, at the i.irne time, re presumed she utmost of 
worldly power. Tor if the Mahapurusha ssFie Superior Man) chose lo 
remcitt in the world he wa± destined to attain universal sovereignty, 
becoming King ol the Wheel (Chpkriivanm) owing to his quality of 
combining political and military power with lhe strength of enlightened 
wisdom The detailed textual descriptions allributctf tn the Buddha - & 
Mahapurtibha— thirty-two major sign* and eighty-four lesser one*. The 
Gafldharart Artists chose the visible unequivocal ones and rendered them 
elegantly. Thus, the usYimsha. lhe skull protuberant [hut indicates 
wisdom, was covered wish hair, whereas historical Iruih demanded that 
lhe head of ihe Buddha be shaven Sometimes .lectheiie reasons even 
prompied the artists to transform she hair into a characteristic chignon 
of Greek inspiration* while sit other nines it was turned into an Iranian 
headdress of Parthian type The monks habit, draped m Classical Greek 
Hub ion to as to follow ihe line of the body, wish pleals modeled ac¬ 
cording lo the tension of the fabric* was the hsl touch so this composite 
image, almost always provided with si nimbus 10 emphasise its divine or, 
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V5, Pair of gold earrings of faction 
style, with yrnnulajed gofd pen* 
dittos. From Parthian Taxfh 
{(SfrkapK Nathan! Museum. 

New Delhi 

The decoration of the clasps con¬ 
sists of heart-shaped motifs 
mmol to enclose r uiored senti- 
p recto us stones. Heart-shaped 
motifs are typical of Parthian and 
KvSfttm decoration 


96, ffetid of a satyr. Stucco, 
Decidedly Hc!tenktk\ it was found 
in the apt ida! temple of Sirkap, the 
Punhtfi 71 Faxila National 
Museum. Karachi 
Note the movement of the itnir, the 
flat pug ftosc, and the slightly 
parted Ups r Its sharp ears ore 
evidence that the figure fs of 
Western Inspiration, not only fn 
style hut also m a mythological 
svkfeet Some of the demons of 
Gamlharn were denredfrom the 
type of the satyr 


9 ?. f ragmen tat y hem! of Vajra- 
ptmi. from Hufktira l in the Swat 
Valley. W mco Nazitmalr d irte 
Or ten talc. Home 
Thr iype is the same as that of 
the Sirkttp satyr , even though the 
treatment of the hair, beard, ami 
moustaches ts much more de¬ 
scriptive arid the sad look of this 
satyr fm mme of the bestiality of 
the nther one This is one of the 
finest works uncovered by the 
Italian archaeologists, 











ml her supernatural character (see ftg, SO) This value contrasted with 
flic original teachings of (he Buddha, who had constantly reminded his 
disciples that he was merely u mart It suited, however, the new' nearly 
thc&fia orientation of the Buddhism of the Great Vehicle (Mahays tin), 
which maintained the Salvationist, or sotcnoiogicaL quality of the Bud¬ 
dha on both the personal and (he utilitarian level. 

Mathura* instead' utilized ihe body mid aspect of the yakihii* a loser 
divinity* conferring on it the sign-* of the Muhapmushtt, bul m a differ- 
cm form- Thus was originated ihe type of the kapardm Buddha that has 
4 coil-shaped protuberance (the derivation of the name) at the top of 
ihe skull where ihe text* say the tuhnisha was The artists of Mathura 
also adopted the nimbus and even made it larger—which shows ihui to 
them, too* The Buddha was much more than a mere human being. 
However, the values of the image of Malbum are very different from 
those of the image of GamJhara. In the latter ihe divine, Greek aspect 
together with the Indian signs of predestination permitted the artists u> 
express both ihe increasing metaphysical value of ihe Buddha (gradually 
identified with the Law he had preached, which had consequently be¬ 
come transformed into the essence of the universe! and his human na¬ 
ture in a synthesis that was pc if eel and easily comprehensible to all who 
were even slightly aware of Greek culture and of The basic principles nF 
Buddhism. In the Buddhas of Mathura, however. ihi£ conception is 
Confusedly expressed because the stress is Uid mainly on the aesthetic 
values that gratified the Indian taste This is another reason why it can 
be inferred that the decisive turn toward dtithrsipoinorphihun taken by 
luddlust iconography was brought about by ihe anthropomorphic 
Hellenistic Greek tradition and lltc possibilities the yavnnas had of 
creating an image that reflected the values expressed by ihe meaningful 
symbols* employing means offered by a tradition alien to the Indian 
one within a composite culture. In the days of the victorious Kanishka, 
Lhc most famous kushaii king, who ascended the throne in A,i>. 1 2S — 
or. ai least, in ihe Eim half or the second century—the anthropomorphic 
image of ihe Buddha was already widespread, av h evident from Ihe 
corns of this sovereign; on the reverse side of ihesc coins the dearly 
Gfln dhnr an image appears wilh She Greek letters HO A JO. 

Once the aniconii: tradition was discontinued, the narrative tendency 
burst forth li drew its sustenance from I Idle nisi ic Roman clvmcnia, .is 
HdIcrustic sculpture first and Roman sculplnrc Inter,, and to a much 
wider extent, developed the same tendency. Though for different pur- 
posts. Yet, unexpectedly it is Ihe stone phase, in which I he hit Ulrica] 
and legendary narrative in predominant, that moU clearly shows the 
contrast between ihe Classical and unti-ClM^ical forms. Originating 
with Parthian ei Kush an taste, the anti-Qflssical forms finally prevailed 
in (he etill steles where Ibure was no narrative dement (ice tig. 911. 
Their Mucky, powerful images of exceptional expressverted are rigidly 
frontal and must therefore have been appreciated by the ruling dii-vses 
of the Kushan empire There can be no doubt that ihe Kushan aris¬ 
tocracy contributed a great deal to the development of that qualify of 
heaviness and somewhat grim uniformity (even with the original poly* 
chforoy) that characterizes much nf Ihe early production There are, 
indeed, stylistic variations due nor only to dtronology but also In ihe 
development of individual Workshops' and smaller center*. bin on I he 
whole the Gundharan production evolved urilformfy with canon* that 
rebounded—except fora few minor variations—ihroughnui its area nf 
expansion Yet the most beautiful and least Classical sides are ifuise of 
Kaputt, one or the largest Ktishan centers On the evidence of ihcse cull 
linage*, we are in a position to say that around Kapicii la report cor 
responding lo that around modem Kabul) there developed a local, in* 


9$. Fragment of a stucco corn* 
position from Hadtfa- Perhaps 

fifth century A.l> Kabul Museum 
I grown of 'princes* nr goth, tint! 
pT&nki rs inhering the ftudtlha. 
Note the position of the headiest 
monk ut the left, who is rhitching 
hut habit like the so-called Lalcrtm 
Sophocles, The posturesof the 
other figure* a ml the drapery 
resemble those of Roman figures 
of the Trujm epoch, particularly 
the figures on sari ophagl 





dependent trend; likewise we can say ilsai the school of Ihe upper Swat 
river valley* which also tt-nded to rigid forms in some of i(> phases may 
be considered a margina!, provincial branch of Gaiidhiirau art (sec fig*. 
92 and 97). 

The Classical component, anthropomorphic iconography, and ihe 
Historical narrative tendency borrowed from a religion in which man 
w•aw the center brought *bout the absolute predominance ofihe human 
image in Gandharan an. bui not to rhe exclusion of touches suggestive 
of setting and landscape and indicative of perspective The artists of 
Gamihtihi were at ways forced to create particular spatial e Elects and 
com positional structure*, which, besides revealing remarkable inven¬ 
tiveness, are proof of a surprifdng abilily to vary the conception of 
space Many of I he sculptural panels were meant To decorate stupas— 
solid domed monuments which were at once architectural projections 
of I he universe and reliquaries or, ml her. ccnulapHii made snored by 
small relics of the Buddha or. for lack of ihesc, by sacred texts magically 
identified with his essence Charged with symbolic values, the stupas 



were honored by the faithful with the me of dock wise Circoinamb il¬ 
lation, or pnidukshma, performed along an appropriate pullt. with 
meditation on the various panels representing episode* in lire life of (lie 
Buddha or edifying scenes that were erected along the route. For this 
reason, the perspective and iHaiiomifuc effects elaborated by Greece in 
order to preserve Iho 'validity' of the images or architectural structures 
(very lall column*. For example), and con si Ming in correction* of (he 
visual distortions caused by height or by being viewed from & distance, 
were utilized and perfected to create narrative com positions (hat would 
counteract the movement of I he viewer. Thus was originated a par¬ 
ticular perspective, based on tfoffcpc foci I and inemtent elsewhere, 
that may be conventtonally defined a* 'rotating 1 perspeclive, Because 
of the one way direction of the viewer performing his pradakshina. ihe 
Gandharan artists studied a scries of devices through which it wav pos¬ 
sible Ti> attain an llluiionislic rotation of the scene, w hich consequently 
always appeared lively and valid to the drcumafnblilaling faiihful The 
images were made so that u side view brought to the fore del nib and 
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99. t/mdof the Buddha Stucco* 
From lladdu.. fourth m fifth 
ii»rA,p, Kabul Museum 
Thn i a rtiordinariiy pfcudng hrad 
conveys hath the Buddha's vcmn:j 
arid the intimacy of his reflection. 


$00* Iteodof the Buddha, Tc/ra- 
c<HUt. From Hadda, fourth or fifth 
century \,n. Kabuf Museum 
4 variant of the preceding figure 
With fewer Cfaxsitut cfutracfiv* 
ixlhs, despite the Greek profit?. 









figures whidVr if seen from the from, seemed secondary or, at least, 
different and which became t run a formed wilh the belicvtr'i progress* 
all hough ihe scene remained consistent and plausible from all stand¬ 
points in m angle of 160 degrees. Obviously, since they were pa neb 
rather than images in Lhe round, the devices necessary to obtain this 
effect required careful—though empirical—«ludy of the relationship 
between the figures and the background and of iht angle of certain 
details (the Buddha's nimbus is no longer flat bui forms a dihedral angle 
whose bisectrix is slightly oblique in relation to the background surface). 
They also demanded a calculated deformation of I he facial profiles so 
ihnt they would present a different vision as (he faithful walked on. 
These characteristic effect*, w hich cm also be seen in a senes of pholo- 
grapEis. arc neither frequent nor infrequent in Gandharan art and 
demonstrate the exceptional technical ability of the sculptors and the 
originality of their achievements, revealing, besides, a detenu i mil ion 
tn make the best of all the means at Ehcir disposal in order to render 
their creations as suggestive as possible. Perhaps something similar was 
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I0L Headvfa man. Ttrru-iOllU 
From Ihhkar { Kashmir) % seventh 
or eighth century aax 
A very expressive barbarian type. 

The maujt&dm of this headsho^ 

(he partition Thar leaves the central 
part of the upper Up imlrless. 

Vugt&Iy rt tmni.UYnt of the Gallic 
Hethmtftfc Roman types. it prorex 
that m fi minor school, such as 
(hot of t .ihkar, the HelicnOcttc 
influence survived (0 a very hie 
date. 


developed in embryo by the artists of fi bar hut in some of their com¬ 
positions The merit of fully developing this technique belongs, however, 
to the sculptors of Gandhara, who interpreted their art as a powerful 
medium of religious edification ami formed a true "civilization of images* 
within ihc limitations ul she technical, psychological, and circumstantial 
conditions of the time. The presence of isolated statues* strangely 
flattened and asymmetrical in facial ^nurture* *ucb its Ihc so-called 
Aihena that Harald fnghofr believes to be the goddess Rome (fig. S7) p 
attests to a similar pursuir. as Ihesc images were no doubt meant to be 
viewed from a. disiunce and from below (ngholt fiasco his. opinion on 
the similarity to a figure of a divinity inscribed with the Greek letters 
PfOM I he l rani ii n form for PUM , and represented on the reverse of a 
coin of a fvushan king. Havishkti (Gandhanm Art in Pakistan* New 
York, 1957, no. 447, p. I6R>. The strong deformation and conspicuous 
asymmetry of such statue? served partially fO rectify ilic perspective 
distortion consequent upon the elevated positions m which they were 
Situated. Scientific notions of optics were extremely limited at the nme 




(ai they were in the West uiso) and were, furthermore, marred by many 
misconceptions: Gan J ha ran art it. therefore, all Ihe more noteworthy, 
despite its empiricism. 

The artists of Gandhara had their own pitch* and strong will in lcrm& 
of an, which—as fa? as the stone phase goes—is manifest in pan in the 
constant ccmirasi between Classical and anti'Classical forms. Thanks 
to these characteristics Hie Gandharan phenomenon is valuable also as 
u term of comparison For a whole srries of problems bearing on the 
artistic evolution of the Chssiai] worEd After anticipating some solu¬ 
tes ihtd the West was to ndopi in ihe late antique and Byzantine 
phases, the art of Gandhura once more turned to the Classical illu- 
sitniistic forms, marching in the opposite direction From the West, 


where, for alj its glory. The old but by now exhausted midilion was 
finally rejected ludusirializaiioB and the depEetion of (he schist and 
phyllile quarries cannot alone account for ihr return, with the stucco 
phase, of the classicizing Hellenistic Roman forms, Notwithstanding 
inevitable alterations, a taste borrowed from the West and fully accepted 
periled, even though various direct and indirect components—HelFc- 
Itistic, Graeco-Parthian, arid Graceo-Baetnan influences, as well as thal 
which Is uti beta h rough I by trade with Rome—intervened in its forma¬ 
tion. Obviously, not all the dements stemming front the Hellenistic 
background of the region or suggested by the diffusing Mediterranean 
area that contributed to keeping the Classical component alive were 
welcomed. The immense figure! wealth of Hellenistic Greek and Roman 
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102. Head of a dew or perhaps 

it Bodhittitl lit, Potyrhrmue sfurco. 
flaw of origin unknown (pos- 
sibiy TaxfiU'h Fourth or fifth 
century *-». Masco Naxlmolt 
d'Arte Oriental* r, Rvmu 
One of tktrjmesi works of the 
rump huts of Gmdhura, this hu&tl 
preserves the purity of the Clw- 
simt profile, despite the typical 
exophthalmos amt ihe treatment 
of the arched eyebrows. The 
crmtishrtpcd tuf&ctn, though 
rich, is rendered with great 
restraint* 








art did not overwhelm the art tits of Gandhara, who were ready Ea 
accept only some dement* or principal aspects, immediately adapting 
them to the local demands. The presence of Classical compositional 
patterns is evident, and the well-known exemphria of the treasure of 
Begram (Kapils) show liiat ibt sculptors (sec figs, 114 and II 5) and 
eoroptsisis of northwestern India and eastern Afghanistan could draw 
directly from valuable Alexandrian sources. Figures lypical of the 
Graeco- Roman tconogmphy in Gandharan works of art reflect a senes 
of transformations in their original meanings* and sometimes; surprising, 
a nddever adaptations Each Classical figure underwent a radical change 
when it reappeared in Gandhara. even if il was absorbed for its original 
characteristics (whether religious or iconographic), which accounted 



IOJ. Head of a donor or a deut. 
Painted stucco Fourth or fifth 
century A,n, Central Museum* 
Lahore 

The wefl-preserved vivuf colors 
make this head especially inter¬ 
esting ai a ci hie to w hat stucco 
works realty looked like. Though 
Chtssfcal in style, especially 
in its profile t the predominant 
colors (goftt ¥ black, red/ make it 
unusual* Ir is evident that vivid 
colors wets used in the decoration 
of the stupas tv enliven and 
brighten the doth standardized 
architectural structures. 


for its presence in a world completely different from the one that it was 
meant for. Although ihe artist* tiiusi have been well au-ure of Classical 
mythology and the iconography pertaining to it. these characteristics 
finally supported or expressed new religious and symbolic meanings. 
Thus, the Buddha took up the aspect of Apollo for the purpose* and 
under the circumstances already mentioned, while his companion 
Vajrapani escc fig, 97), the hearer of I he thunder bolt which symbolize* 
the magic power of the Teacher, sometimes looked tike Zeus and at 
other limes like Hqf&kles, because the lh underbillt had bo m Myiized 
into n rod. Sometimes he even wore the skin of I he Ncmcan Ibn. 
Occasionally, for being the guard? tm and the 'secular arm* of the 
Teacher, he was represented in the guise of u Roman lictor. 

TIi us G and ha ran art is nut a dully celccik figurative trend but a varied 
one that involved choicer in style and composition and also in iconog¬ 
raphy, Different course* of thinking, com railing interpretations, and 
complex choices rule out ihc possibility ihras the sculptors :ind coro- 
plasis of Gandhara were all mere artisans And this is precisely the 
pomi Lhiil must be made to order to pass* an objective judgnicnl on the 
artitlic phenomenon in which they shared. Practically the sum total 
of the data at our disposal seems tu demonstrate ih;u the Gfindharan 

current differed—despite its duration and extent—(Vo rn tny other similar 
phenomenon of non-Mediterranean Hellenism mid that, for all its 
classicistic component, it was n trend in \u own righb rich in original 
creative ness Ciandharan art may he called eclectic and winiTTIassicil* 
especially in terms oFsculptufc, but, first and foremost, it is art- As such 
it must bo regarded and evaluated. 

In terms of architecture, the problem of the Classical suggestions and 
of their adaptation must be viewed in u different light. The remaining 
architecture is almost exclusively religious and almost all Buddhist. 
Consequently, the Classical elements—tec hnicjil or other wise— had to 
be adjusted lo a fundani coldly dilTeren! s.oc:uii structure and to satisfy 
requirements which invoked a thorough transformation or ihe archi- 
lecture! values, father than n mere adaptation. The mosl important 
exigency of Gan d ha ran architecture was to satisfy the dun ninth of the 
culL Its format evolution occurred, hot because of dissension between 
Qassttism and anti-Classicism, hut along the line^ of the changing 
religious sentiment. Thus the stupa ^rew more vertical with inercavirtg 
mysticism— us did the European Gothic style- even though the various 
techniques did not keep pace wiih ihe new necessities On the other 
hand, there wax not a constant preoccupation with Lite durability of the 
structures, which were very often voiivc objccre. This indtllcmice ic 
demonstrated, among other thing*, by ihe frequent reuse of materials 
belong mg to other* crumbled constructions and especially by the habit 
ul cutting out and reversing ponds that had already been carved on one 
side, tt employ inn them lor restoration or brand-new cons Intel km*, The 
economic precKXupahpn is apparent—saving on ihe materials, speeding 
up the work with materials available cm the spot, and dim mating the 
costs of transport; bui afso evident is the frailty of the buildings, fur 
reemployment occurred afEcr a very brief lapse of lime. Indeed^ ihe 
scenes represented on the two sides of 4 panel are sometime* by the 
same Eiand. l herefore, apart from exceptional ca^e*. the architectural 
struct urc* were not made to fast or to become landmarks of artistic 
evolution, nor even to stand forever within a natural ambience. Once 
she votive structure had been completed it had served il* religion* pur 
pose, and that it crumbled or was demolished did not matter. As for the 
colossal works, more carefully built but equally frail because of inade¬ 
quacy of technique, they were constantly exposed to the overflowing 0! 
vtreams and rivers and to frcquenl earthquakes, to six y nothing of Ihe 




damage They suffered as (he hand of man, Under the cireunHionccs, a 
possible that rht Classical component caused rock-carded architecture, 
of which she Indians were very fond, to be set jside in favor of *btuli‘ 
at^liilecuire, which, however, never became p redo min am. In the 
creation of particular structures* such as stupas, which have no interior 
space, I he Class seal component h if it survived at aJL was of necessity 
deeply altered. Octagonal motifs and round tower* at the comers of 
large civic buildings may he *i|of Western influence of the Roman 
epoch They are not. however* of basic significance m Gandtmron 
architecture nur in the leaning* that prompted il The Classical cohl- 
pOJicnl is more evident m the rcon*ESuiidhi$t, heterodox monuments, 
which lire in practice adaptation*, Iranian in type, of Hdfeni&Uc Greek 
structures hi any Citse h Any really typical Roman feature was adopted 
with great difficulty by Gandhsran art is 15 owing to the stress R oman 
architecture laid on interior apace, Thus the temple of JintEkJ*, ai Tarila, 
is Ji vtyk: m wwh, modified to meet the needs of^ non-Greek cull Surkh 
Kotttl, die dynasiic lemplc of fire; which his u tread y been men lionet:, 
fccdls Hellenic models* but m structure and in the gigantic dimensions 
of the access staircase seem* altogether amTGa&sical Instead. Hdle> 
mstie dcrivalion ]» manifest, at least in terms of ground plan, in some 
large Buddhist complex such as Takhr-i-Buhj, Mokhra Moradu. 
jaulmn* and Loriywi-Tarigai, where the main stupa stands nut between 
two detached side structure*, ooc containing ihc chapels and volive 
objects nod the olher the dwellings of the monks. From this framework 
develops the Greek sense of volume and the particular spatial treolmem 
which reduces the stupa itself to a massive element enclosing an intan- 
gihle space and. with its to untied dome, emphastiuig the surrounding 
buildings 

On th< whole, however, Gandharan architecture is solely Gandharan. 
that is, autonomous and mdtpcndcni of foreign influence, hound to 
the demands of the cult and a deeply religious society which had nothing 
fo do with the tradJilarml I fallen! trie world Unlike Greek architecture, 
it tended upward, as in the gradual evolution of the stupa, which from a 
round plan changed to rectangular or cruciform plans I wo or three 
stories high and surmounted by cleverly built wooden structures that 
liave disappeared with time. The stupa founded by Kanishka at Shu- 
jFkTDhcri. near Peshawar. had a cruciform plan with a maximum 
width of about 280 feet; its stone structure was about 250 feet tall, bul 
the wooden superstructures that formed thirteen ambulatory terraces 
made il rcacli a height of about 625 feet. Fa-lisicn, one of the great 
Chines pilgrims who went lo India, the Hoi) Land of Buddhism, 
described ihe stupa of Kanislika as the tallest tower in the whole of the 
Jambudvipa, that is. m the whole Indian subcontinent. This gradual 
vcriicahralion. however, occurred alongside rather heavy ornamental 
elements adorning the exterior surfaces in a manner comparable to the 
Baroque and probably borrowed from Parthian Iran, The use of 
aero term in the shape of step pinnacles, of undulating festoons, and or 
diverse moldings, besides revealing a mixed component that could be 
genencaJly termed 'Western,‘ shows ifiut (he artists had no interest in 
accentuating the verticalization of the buildings by optical devices. The 
upward thrust is never as evident as m the European Gothic style, not 
only because of inadequate technical knowledge but also because the 
artists chose to use the ornamental repertory at their disposal in their 
own fashion. 

As for painting, the remaining traces tn the geographical area of the 
Gandhi ran current are ton scarce lo permit judgment. Side by side 
with a Buddha from Hadda, which mighi seem to be derived 
•j.i directly from the Roman and Byzantine West, hut which is. lrt 


104. Head of the ftuddha. Pointed 
Stucco. Fourth or fifth century 
a.D. Centra! Museum, l&hvre 
The deep black hair, bright red 
tips, the urno between the 
and the red tines around the 
eyelids that emphasize the glance 
are further proof Of the pursuit of 
expressiveness of the Gandharon 
coroptasfs. 


fat!, a painted repetition of the frontal images already existing at the 
time of Kanishka and later developed in the Kapixa steles, are winged 
croses, also from Hadda. which are the most Classical imaginable, 
despite allowances for the local taste. Similarly, the Buddha figures in 
the vestibule or Group G at Bamiyusi bdoog to the same stylistic vein 
and bear the same figural conventions as the painted Buddha of Hadda 
and the corresponding imago produced by the >i one-phase sculptors. 
This fact shows the prolonged duration and the success of anti-Class seal 
images and stylizations., for the paintings of Bamiyan art comparatively 
Lite. I lie only substantial series of paintings th;il can he attributed to 
•he school of Gundhura. but that were for the most pari destroyed by 
accident, is that of Miron {see figs. 157-TM), a Buddhist center on the 
sou them branch of the silk route, about 150 miles from the Chinese 
imperial boundary. Thus to find extensive documentation of the pic¬ 
torial activity of the school, one must leave the Gan dim ran area and 
penetrate deep into Central Asia The Mi ran paintings, signed with the 
name Tun. a Prakrilic variant of the Latin name Titus, were probably 
executed bv an artist trained in u ‘workshop’ or artistic milieu respon¬ 
sible fur some of the most beautiful known 'rotating* perspectives. 
Above all, however, the paintings of Minin are the unequivocal indi¬ 
cation of the Gamiharan diffusion in Central Asia, and they will there¬ 
fore be dealt with under that heading. 

1 he minor arts, gold work m particular, oiler several pieces of remarkable 
archaeological internsl. Some, such as the golden reliquary of Bimaran 
ami the gilded bronze one from Iht stupa of Kanishkii, have helped to 
establish a possible internal chronology for I he school of Gaud ham: 
but jewelry proper, such as that of 1 j.xila (see tig, 951. belongs to a 
mixed Graeco Indo-lranum production, in which diverse components 
are I used into a new style, il l«iU within the limilations of a minor art 
the purpose and essence of which is its use. A belter and more complete 
understanding comes from the examination of Lhc jewelry reproduced 
in sculpture (see fig. 83). for the jewelry of Gandharu is not linked only 
to Indian typology, Iranian models, and other sources of inspiration 
which may piss as Hellenistic Greek and are very rare in sculptural 
representations (decidedly not imaginary I The evidence of the Slone 
and stucco images shows also a Scytho-Siinnatian component linking 
this production to the remote original Central Asian birthplace of the 
Knutans, the uninterrupted relationship that all the powers ruling over 
lhc area of Gandharu kept with Central Asia., and a more frequent and 
extensive commercial exchange than lire stylistic and evolutional 
autonomy ot Gandtaran art might suggest. On (he other hand, lhc 
small metal sculpiural production that is the very essence of the an of 


























I OS, Two statuettes. one of the 
war god Kwitikcya and the Otter 
of the fmr-arnmt Vithttu with 
kit four annhutes. National 
Museum* Karachi 
The figure of Kortfikeya aon ht 
identif ied by the j rpettr and by the 
bird ht it tedding in hh left burnt; 
it ts the prototype of Vishnu and 
of a production that was to 
tlrwfop inter Found m the Dm- 
nikit Rafitka <fTaxtfti m it belongs 
fo the period when the influence 
of Kashmir wa* predominant 
and cun in* dated in the fourth 

century A.r>. 

The statuette <*J ( V.tfi mi, olio from 
Taxihi. am be dated in the eighth 
emu/try, ft jflum * the gods four 
etitmtefen \rk attributes — the 
iotitj fptidmti) in his right tipper 
hmd the shed fsmkhaj in his 
lift upper hand, and the staff 
fgtidn) andite wheel fchakra) 
in Ai.f pw*> Ion t T hands. In 1 ht 
Development of Hindu Iconog¬ 
raphy (Oitmm. IQ56 U p T 9) t 
J v Bwtyjec toorej that the staff 
is simitar to that of a rather elassk 
character on a seal, bettered to be 
Ephlhatite. mid fa the Images on 
i/o tmm of Naurs, lie also re 
murks that , apart from the staff, 
the figure reechoes Gandhtiran 
U j wagraph y The style, ha i ve tw, 
it < fry different, As is enhnt. 
the persistenc e of the Gwdhartm 
influence was fur more i nducing 
than ought te expected. On the 
contrary, the preparation far fte 
medieval Hindu style was ex- 
sremeh n-wate tn time. Tire half 
figure emerging from the base 
probably represents the goddess 
consort of Vishnu twlmifoted to 
the earth. 



ibc northern rmnmds (in other words*. of the tin of (he steppes) always 
had such a force of expansion and pcrtei ration ihai* for a long time, it 
influenced the sculpture and the symbolic slqU decorative motif* of 
efiimjk di Herein arsistic milieu* pursuing discordariI ideals. The fad 
dim (is influent? on Ihr better Gandharap work was Limited to jewelry 
iimJ otherwise shows only m the minor details of some rare sculptural 
compositions reveals how unrerap Live the Gftadliarau current tn stone 
and slucen was to the iignraJ emanations of the Meppcs, Fhis is unothtr 
^ign of ( he vitality a^td viylistic consistency of this school in also attests 
I* the difference he tv, ten the so-hi-speuk minor producnmi and That 


permeated by the Buddhist doctrine or T at rate, associated with 
religion, which was an entirely different mat ter in taste and wonh. In a 
sense, the Grae^Buddhhi —or rather, Iitdo-Greek—cuJlurc of Gan* 
dhara assumes the aspect of a hegemonic culture domuiiiimg over a 
Still active cultural sedimentation partly derived from the ancient 
tradition* ot the nomads Originally, in fact, the creators of the Kushan 
em pire were u u mads—I nd o-t; a rope uns pfScyt h o-Sa rma rmn s toe k—who 
ass i in Mated the Graeco-Iranian culture of Baciria* mixed with the local 
population. and rc-crcaied an independent civilization of which ihc 
so-called art of Giindharii is the jjrlisite expression. 






6. The School of Mathura 


by Cniemhus Siv;mimnmuni 


The Kushan empire m* hug*, extending from beyond the northwestern 
frontier to near Pa tali putt 3 Juvt as GuiuJhuran an marked j phase of 
Keshan in ihe GniuJhani region, the school that developed the indig¬ 
enous style in the area of Mathura was distinctive, A sent of great 
an isite activity, Machum produced numerous sculptures, which have 
been found in several places: some of ihem are very famous* The early 
Etmlhisattvn type of the Mathura school, which h particularly ihieksel 
anti heavy and forms a contrast to the Gupta Buddha. Has a cteam 
shaven head, lacking the protuberance of the usbnirtu wliich is %o 
character! vile in all later representations* In Gandharan sculpture the 
ushnsshfl is of two typo. iHc bundltd-up knot and ihe bump on the 
head covered with curls as over all ihe rest of the head, but when it 
appear* somewhat Liter at Madiura the ushnisha is at firs! a single 
dcxital curl twisted on top of the head almost like a cone the «ios( 
famous example of this lype is the Buddha from Kntra, Hanked hy two 
Hodhisativas. This smporbmi type ha* olher examples from Ahich- 
Chhaira almost uJcniitijI in form. one of which is inscribed 
While in Gandharau sadptuTc I he Buddha has only j simple circular 
halo Without decoration. Ihe halo in Kunlun sculpture, though simple. 
Has hI seal loped edge* The (real me nE of live drapery, however* is nearer 
the Gamlliaran mode. with a stress on folds which arc arranged in a &ei 
pattern. In later Gupta sculpture, the treatracut of drapery sometimes 
continue*, or rtsom lu. I lie simpler me 1 hi id of suggesting the garment 
by the hem of I he robe, avoiding the folds. 

In this early phase of Rushan art. the Hodhisaitva as the Buddha is 
styled, is somewhat still'mid straight with l he left hand on Ins waist and 
the right raised in die uhhiiyn imidra, or the protective gesture. Even in 
the caw; of conventional Bodbisattva figures hkc Mailrcya and Olliers, 
the disposition of the bauds is similar, hi the treatment of ihe legs (he 
sculpture have felt a vacuum and tried to flU the space between them by 
ini reducing I he motif of a lion or ho in Billing of the sort The famous; 
images of ihe Bod hi saliva dedicated hy Friar Hub in Snivel h Mathura, 
Santatk. Mahoti. and other places, each with an inscription on the 
pedestal describing l lie dedication of ihe image, arc typical of the early 
type of Mathura Buddha 

In Ihe case of Jain Tinbankani images, the eh cm being bare, the snvat&a 
mark is prominency incised This auspicious symbol, which changed its 
lurm over the centuries, appears in its early type iti these Kush an 
Tirihankiini figures. 

Apart from individual representations of single Tirtliiinkams, there arc 
composite types, nr Chaumukhas. four UnhaJikaras facing the car¬ 
dinal directions on the four tides of u slab. Invariably the aesthetic 
quality in the representation of a Tirthankara h definitely low. 


On ihe other hand, the treatment of yak&hi$- p like ihe famous ones from 
Bhutcsur (see figs JOfi ami 107), of the dunibtl carrying a platter atid 
pitcher suggesting food and water curved in the round in the Bhnrui 
Kala Bhuvan at Ban Liras, or those in relief in the Mathura Museum, is 
extremely beautIM, 

The Bhuicsar yakihis*. which are ihe most elegant, are i>n rail pillars 
recovered from the &iie after which ihey are known. Two of ihesc are 
in ihe Maihum Museum, while the oilier ihree are in the Indian 
Museum, in Calcutta, Of the former, one holds up ajar full of wine with 
a cup covering the mouth of the vessel, slnd ihr other hand holds n 
bunch of green mangoes (fig I06j. The wine jar suggests n moon Iti 
nighi when the drink is enjoyed, offered by The lover or to the lover on 
ihe terrace, with the lunar disk mirrored in the liquor. The fruit sym¬ 
bolizes spring, ihe season when mangoes blossom and vet The cornu*- 
tali am arc c.slremely poetic and charming. In ihe other carving in the 
Mnthura Museum (fig, 107); ihe yak&hi emerges from the bath with her 
apparel half revealing and half covering the lovely contours of her body, 
recalling the poetic idea dial feminine charm is heightened hy only a 
partial revelation of beauiy. 

The three rail pillars wuh vakshis from Bhuiesar in ihe Indian Museum 
in Calcutta include one willi a dryad conversing with a parrni (tig. ] (IS), 
tier huec lighting up with si amilr ut\ she inquires whether ihe bird, her 
lover's favoriiL\ remembers him. The caged bird h taken out and 
perched on the shoulder to whisper its reply in her ear. The other two 
figures show the damsel adjusting her necklace (fig. lift), in one case, 
and tugging at her dress, in the other In both cs&c^ they cross* their kgs 
in a resiles* attitude* awaiting the lover a longing love (uLkhanlhita), 

In all these rail pillar^ a loving couple, a dampali* each in a dilferent 
□inmde. is shown on top. the lover always appreciative of Ins beloved^ 
charm and helping her by holding the mirror while she adorns herself 
rn described by A^Vaghoshn in a poem, Siiunttartithtmhi, in Ihe Context 
of Nanda’s help to Sundari at her toilet, and in several other similar 
loverly situations, 

Lnvariabh the yaltshi U draped jn diaphanous apparel ih:U 
creates the impression of nudity. The jewelry (bee fig I9EJ. vcnnewlui 
heavy hut clcgam, tb characteristic of Rushan, aiti the broad necklace, 
the Heavy earrings, the multiple bracelets, the elaborate girdle, and the 
heavy ankJeU jingle as the wearer moves. 

The outstanding Rushan sculpiurc in (he National Museum tn New 
Delhi present* a Bacchanalian scene na cmi side and a more interesting 
episode £ui ihe other. The drunken revelry depicted (fig, 11 J) is intended 
to introduce a courtesan m a courtesan^ manxion (vesavasal, where u 
charming damsel, a danseusc, is plkd with wine by a girt attendant. u? 




























106. W7 . Yekshis. Rail pillars 
from u Jain xuipir. from Bhutemr, 
Mathura (Uttar Pradesh) 

Kushan, second cmtvfy A.O, 
Mtiseum of Archwoiogy. Mathura 
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und as she drops down drunk, she i> supported by a youth. one of rhe 
ronny rich patron* of the house Close to Ihc digressed figure is cm 
elderly courtesan, a Kutum a dear picture of t>Td age, who once pos¬ 
sessed the charms and “wiles usual with girls of the sesavasa* 

The reverse shows a scene of >i lovely damsel moving away from a 
couple of youths who are following her (%, 112). That she is rich is 
suggested by the umbrella held for her by her female attendant. The 
significant details of ihb sculpture tire that the damselV anklets are 
pulled up to prevent their jingling and that her tapper garment is pulled 
over her head to cover Sier flower-decked coiffure Hit; jicene vividly 
recalls the tin* act of the Mrichchhakfttifm* where the courtesan 
Vasantasenii. thefuniousi beauty o) Ujjuyim. htimed home at dusk hotly 
pursued by the fool Sak.ua, She brother of the Icings wife, ami his 
friend the Vila, u num of task, a rutgarnka. Olii of pit> for her the Vita 
suggests that she throw away her anklets amt flowers as ihe sound of 
the former and the perfume of the latter betra> her e^n m the darkness 
of the everting as ^ tries to escape from her wicked friend kamam 
prmlo^i ha hull rout na drisyabt Ivjim. sautiuminiva jHkdodara^indhilina, 
tvam suthayistiyati iu malyasaniudbbaVOyaiii guild ha s eh a hhiru 
mukhanmi cha nupuram. The position of the anklets and her attempt 
to cover her braid as if to conceal the perfume us \ht hurries away 
from Sukara. depicted following her, dearly sung*si lhat the damsdts 
she courtesan Vasamasena; (his impression is strengthened hy the 
vesavasa portnyed on the reverse. 

The most important early representation of Sri Lai&hmi, now in the 
National Maveum in New Delhi* is of the Kmtmn period From Mathura 
(fig. MO) She stands it mid lotuses issuing from a brimming vase 
(pufiiiighata), pressing her hreasis to assure plenty and prosperity. by 
the provision uf pavas. mean mg both milk and water, both as a mother 
goddess and as j river-goddess, personified. There are peacocks on the 
back to suggest joy Her happy mood betokens prosperity, and her 
pearl) teeth, peeping between her vermilion lips, remind one of Kali- 
ckis;fs description of the chami of the yaks hi uith teeth like | asm me 
buds. 

The carving of tsistngg on a rad pillar in the Mathura Museum ex- 
presses a pensive mood. \\ iIIrules the story of the ascetic boy who 
was completely unaware of die fun daman late of life jnd never knew 
about even the eai&tcnce of women, furthermore„ it tapiurt* -t mood 
Tardy effectively depicted. us in ihe smile of the Sfottn Lisa. Df equal 
interest is the Vakiha Kuhcrs. the lord of wealth, now in the Matronal 
Museum in New Delhi, especially for the treatment of the hair in lovely 
wig.shaped curls, wcll-tf unmed tnuustuchcs, sleepy eyes, and a peeping 
row of teeth suggesting an indifferent smile. 


tQ8 Ysksht talking to her pet 
parrot, Half pilfar from Bhutesar, 
hfuthura, Kmhatu sccomi ternary 
A. ti. Indian Muttum, Ca/cutio 
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109 Yakxhi adorning htntlf 
Had frlHut from Bhutrmr, 
Mathur#* Kwshan t second century 
A.Dl Indian Muscmt f Calcutta 


110 Sn Lakshmi, From Mathura 
f Uisar Pradesh }. Euskm first-* 
second century a d . National 
Museum, New Delhi 
Standing *amid lotuses and pressing 
hrf breasts, the Mure suggests the 
mother nourishing rite children 0/ 

1 At- sail with payas, meaning both 
water and milk, The concept also 
includes the rtrer-goddess as a 
mother. 
















Theft are several Jain Avagapat&s from Mathura o! this period. The 
inscribed Avagapaut dedicated by Luiis^obhilca k especially .noteworthy 
lor the representation of a Jain >Jupa which in all is* dcl&ila closely 
re&emhk* the Buddhist type The Avagapata representing Arya- 
bhagavaii has for its principal figure the typical guddttt of lbs period 
The Iain auspicious symbols are prominently shown on another 
Avagapata wiih the Tirthqnkaia cenlrally composed in a circle which is 
the common limb of four Nundipada iymbob 

Western influence iv occasionally &tcm in the Gandharan school, as in 
The sctdpiurc of Harm in the Maihum Museum, But usually Rushan 
sculpture from Mathura is free from it Some Rushan Bacchanalian 
scents, however, and Lhe Hcmkks and the Neirican lion now in the 


Indian Museum in Calcutta dearly show the influence of Gandhara, 

In the portrait Values, however, the long coat and lop bools and other 
deiaik reflect a differtm foreign influence, probably Turkoinun, 
kankhkak portrait siatuc is an instance For *iudy, as is aiso the sealed 
figure of Wtma Kadphises. both in the Maihura Museum. Forturmtcly 
the in scrip non incised mi Kjunslika's coat clcarty reveals hi* identity, 
although lhe head is lost. A complete figure of the ruler am. however, 
be visualized by a look at his portrait coins, which abound and which 
closdy fesembJc every detail in lhe sculpture- 

The coinage of lhe Rustams is pan ictdarly important for the artistic 
treatment of *c venal deities uieh a* lhe Huddle. I tic four-armed Siva 
slomling m from of his hull, Vayu (the wind god), the Moon* and the 


///, Drunken courtesan, helped 
by ii youth ami attended by a 
yminfz famuli} tenant and tin 
fitter i y courtesan. Bark of a panel 
from Mailuna. Kuthatt, firsf- 
tecond rt :rtfury a.d National 
At axe unt. New Delhi 
The object of she Scene may be 
the courtesan Vasnnhaxena.an 
tpisode ftam whose story is 
represented on the front of the 
panel (fig. JJ2). 
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/13 Sktuulu as Seklldhtira /(«U 
my the spear. from Mathura, 
Kushtin. second century *.n, 
Satttwil Museum. New Delhi 



112. Front of a sculpture carved 
on both shirs showing graphically 
thr first act of the MriclichhitLi- 
lik.i Flam Mathura. kushau. 
fir‘.t-.KeComt century vii, A 'Othml 

Museum. ,Vr* Delhi 
A beautiful courtesan, pursued 
by att admirer, at the m\*g*stion of 
a friend removes the flowers from 
her braid and the anklets from 
her feet, because they betray her 
by their perfume andjingling in 
the darkness. 







N4. Prfit££$$e$ ati 
Iwry itfryingn From tkgmm 
Kunlifflh sewnd ffttfw} A ll. 
Kabul \Uist:um 


godded of prosperity The royal portrait and the godded of prosperity 
in lha« coin type have served as models for •successive coinages, for 
example, ihe Cepm and they are of great aesthetic quality, h is fmpor- 
i^joli tiia t these examples should be studied from die point of * lew of the 
tradition* of kushim art 

The architraves from Malhura in The National Museum in New Delhi 
nut only dcptci groups of worshiper* and imaginary animats like the 
dragon (makara) or Garndu. the Inner with u peculiar human ear decked 
with rings, but are especially interesting Ibr details representing vehicle* 
such a* Ihe horse and bullock carriages of tlu& period, provided with 
windows on the sides with adjustable Winds, These architraves arc from 
a de f else I Buddhist ninrumicnL bin others came from Jam structures. 
The inuLu scenes represented in Mathura sculpture arc sometime* as 
interesting .is they nre humorous. Tile -Jury of the deposed sovereign 
of iht birds, Uiuka Jataka, m a rare representation* amt she talkative 
tortoise that paid with its Life for being garrulous, Kavhchapu Jaiaka, 
can mol hut provoke a smile. just as the monkey a* s doctor recalls a 
similar sculpture cartoon of a dentist M lihurhtit. 

In Rushan iconography, nf 11 rah man icu I subjects in particular, there are 
some very interesting features to be observed fiane-a nni only is 
depicted with a single pair of arm* and lack* a crown, bin K nude like a 
baby. It is noteworthy that here we have, along with a representatimi at 
Amaruvath the earliest form of Ihe deity Surya, almost hkc a king 
wearing a kavacha, or armor, and lop boots, seated on hit haunch** 
but with no lotuses in hi* hand Mis standing figure appears only much 
later in she Gupta period Combinations of deities tn a row, usually 
Three or four, are common in this period at Mathura They may he the 
earliest forms of Ganesa. Gatalakshnu, and Kubera. all three deities of 
prosperity, or Sankarsluifiu. Vovudeva. and A rd ha nitric vara, or the 
more common group of Malrikav. or Mothers. The sending Vidinu 
hm his right upper hand just resting on hut not holding the club, which 
m rtfi caw is an enormous pestle rather than u shorter dub, while the 
lower left hand, thrust into she mouth of the conch. hold* it dow n 
horizontally Kail ti key d or MmimiiihLi. or any deity Fqj dial matter, 
wears a turban wish an elaborate circular jewel imouhmmti) -mUierihan 
a crown, except in the case of Safety Itidra who vfsns iht Buddha m itie 
Indruiahiiguhm. The Eknmukhujmg:i of Siva hAy Lhe face of Ihe deity 
with ihe eye along ihe forehead horizon Euliy* which makes it look 
weird The youthful Kama, or Cupid, *agarvanc bow in hand, luoki a 
princely dandy. One of the most charming Rushan heads is Thai of 
ArdhAJmriau&m in llic MaJhura Museum 

The N.igu type of figures from Mai hum, with wine cup in hand* some- 
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IIS. Iv&ry tasker Fftm Segrdm 
Kushm . second century *, p 
Arffutf ,1/WJtfWffl 
7/tf dfe/iorlP carroiif ///rtfrftftas 
scenes *>/ the feminine toilet. 


Mmcv represent ttahJcu.i, w[u> Ii described in the hl/iluthhumia ax 
having uukt* on \m\ head and being addicted ro drink, excellent 
example* of lids hgure occur both id the Mathura Museum and trt the 
Mlis£c GuiJilCL The Sftnkarsh ^n a-V,m inif y a worship and the Clllitut 
vyultA concept were very popular in the Kush.in age a and Visvanip* 
fotmH of Vtahnu closely angering ihe description in ihe Shnguvatlgila 
alw occur. 

A* the Ku&han empire wasextensive. ihe style of a school in one locality 
could travel to a disum I pUoe where a different tradition hod evolved 
and developed. Thus it is that ihe iiegrom ivories free fig* 114 and 115} 
dearly show the Mathum type and stylo of workmanship, jo$t a* similar 
figures jfe available from faxiljj, tike the curved ivory comb and the 
bone handle of a mirror, or some of the works of art front Central Asia 
S 04 oflhi* pc nod. 


Tlie ivory curving of a damsel wiih an attendant* recovered from 
Pomptin is An eloquent example of Hn. Knslian carvers' dexterity in 
workmanship. U aho be*peaks an appreciative market abroad fhrxtid} 
elegant wurk* of Indian an 

The small rdiqikjry of ihe Kite Han king Kanishka, recovered from The 
Manikyab dupu at Shoji-ki-Dbm. is a fine example of metalwork of 
ihe Kirtliaii age. It is a mixture of Indian and European viyjes or work* 
muntiup. The inscription ii bears mentions ihe names of Kani&hka and 
the Greek iTftflsrnixi Agisijn who made ii Pbe lid of this casket shows 
the scaled haloed Buddha flanked hy two Jtodhisama^ while on the 
cylinder there is a meandering garland mil supported at mortals hy 
croses F igures of the Buddha and Kanishka ane iiurodmed at intervals, 
wttfi a long irk /.c of geese with oulsirtlchcti neckband extended v*mg% 
recalling a srrnilur theme on A^okan pillar* from Kampurva 


















7. The Classical Art of India: 
From Amaravati to Gupta Times 

hv C l! Icinhm Sivitiuniximiirl i 


The Satavulmm sovereign*. who ruled from IVutisJithatm, concentrated 
especially on the eitvL with thFtr capital ui ^nusra'vtti f, when their power 
was (o ivi'irnt: cutcnt weakened by 1 1tc inrtrnl of ihc Kdtntrapji*,, tn pur- 
ncsilur by Rudradain in. 

Rail radii man was Sin: grcalevl monarch of I lie fCihalraftii* who came 
into conflict with rhe He tseiiK'yi/cd eloquently in the Gir- 

fi.if insen pi ion (■.«- I ktqlhom. ed . in /JWtati, VIII. I 905, 
pp ^ 4u> .i'. having umcc tideuted Sal ihimi. ihc lott! of ik Detxnn 
Hie Kshuirupos ruled from ! pain ami issued coins with most artistic 
portraits uf each sovereign. The aestlketic quAlity of llie- Kahiitrapa coins 
^pcai' highly for this people a Uitc, They even inspired the only pur- 
hail coin of the kaiarahjimi fulcr Sri YajiUHalJikarm AseharaclerfKOd 
in hih. inscription dl Gimar Rndtruiainan was well versed in Jrcvrnil art* 
unet was a patron of art and literature 

T ori mutely, a few momimeiiUi 1 mu bespeak die artlflk activity in the 
K^hulrapy realm urc pi^efspJ for us. The fieai-le ol one of a group of 
five caves ,h Kumhlialidha in Saurarittra it rtch in vcidptur* On rilher 
vide of the gateway there are guardian * Mirmnndril by ntlcndanlv and 
in ihe background :t Garden of asoka or kadomtat trees laden with Mow¬ 
er*. flic c&ryalld humts in Ihe form of dwarfs lluil support I lie siTue- 
lure re- ill -TunUr figure iron the Nosik env c. This bring* to mind 
llie caryatid* i h.is hold up the Pudipaka puUtv described by ValmiM m 
i he Bzttluiyuna 

An cemers abound in the Krishna Valley, as nc Bhamprcjlu, -kggay- 
Viipelii GummuJi hurra, GliJivulEji, Cjhmilaiuhi GoIl jiiliI K arid a pur. 
!o MiLutturi a few. 

The ntoM mipniuiif monument for rftc study <>t Saiuvulinuu nit in the 
region of the Krishna Valley is, however, ihe Arcuiravnh «,tupa The rail 
around it represents ihe perfection of the art of sculpture, Um ihe mag¬ 
nificent I'jiif readied perfection in flu % .in during Ihc Lime of Ihc taler 
monarch* in tile f^utUi, or Rail, period. \l lino lime both siden of the 
mrl i ack richly embellished with ^euec ilhiMraiMig Jitlaku Guriev 
Wdttn.Tv, and wenev from ihe BnddW* fife oee hg I lot Here one 
can observe up advance from ihe achievement at Sancfat 4 as ihe simple 
forati utilised Llitre were dahnnik-iL and perfected in Ihi* phase The 
motif of the inlanddtwafef v*xuf* *1 Malhttra ami in Gaudhaiu, hut 
ti h only al Aniimjvall 1 hnl dm motif attaint the highest quality It in 
alsrv to compare with the gM land-hearer* of Amaru, van a 
similar portrayal of (but pcniKL but ot Kuriian workmanship, found 
even in Central Aria in some of ihe mirmk recovered by Sir Aural Stein 
and now preened In ihe NauonaJ Museum hi New Delhi. This nlcating 
motif of rlnnd'benrets perieclet! 4t AniaravaU cnuiinuetl to inspire 
Inter ^cidptors; kite ihe math century in and even hirer, the 
motif is continued in Pallnva monurmmis, w hence d has traveled beyond 
India, Jiinl oecun t\ cn in Jinaurse arL 


There are foul wrulpluiul [icriMiis whujh can K .Jiviinau^hcd at Aitumi- 
vali The earliest phase is ainieinpiraiwiiui with hharhm wulpinre 
The vx ond pluiAe. which ran bedalcd abmii 4.i> 100, m cAcmpUfinl hy 
a series of easing ski'n-. rcpa-seiihng puiTiayhiil ^ oid The nhirxihou uf 
die Tree and the Stupa. The pmmiidiata sapgeHH rhe huddhu'it Imtth 
and batli The hdunr* iisamg from the Large decorated vase suggest wa¬ 
ter from a bfinurting vt’^rl ;md die nearby hath. T he tffr ami the '■tnpa 
stand hit llse SirdlgtlLeinncnl and die dealti of ihe JlmMI: . Hir rowv 
ri f Imps and tmidiiu* Sakyu Sun ha the hon amon^ the Nik 

jas. the Buddha was known, and the Huddhisi Trinity tthr Buddha: 
LWtarmth the Law: anij Sainghn. iv^pcctodyh Some of Ihe vLuhs of Oie 
vectmd phuM flrewfit ihc human figuie id Ihe Ihiddha fur Ihr lim time 
Thii rv 4iwiiji ^ ii 100. Btffocluin m depiohni the form ofifw: Buddha 
however. ycLlt>c^mc. 

The lail from Amaravati. winch was caivcd muirily ihruugfi ihc efforts 
of Use BoddLi^ Niirarjum, daio iMm dioul A i>. I !?t] U ^ here 
thai the plastic art nl ihr S.iuvah.iuii-i rrach« jwCettJfin The theme* 
are ^ mum, (he dev -runv demciil fi a* diverge, .i* ire the dllTerent 
tcehiuciiK method** athipteil hv the Rad a rust in render ihe ctlee 

lively. Here f«^r ihc first Lime fiehtvj and deeper eldutig differenlluted 
plane". |H , r^pcc1i'-c and di^hmte. ,urJ lTife j .Ji^iieiiing art sueoc^IuUy 
(tiit^Kfueed 

Grealct ddkucy htI car^ing and wimirwhat donjpitcd Hgtinr- appear tn 
Ihc Iasi period ;u Amnravair Chattya >Uh\ daluiit from (hii ptriod ami 
dcpkl mg tlic lyprt.il stupa of Mie Kitlm-i V'it ley abound (see Me. I IS); a 
wlude "crLcs or them w^u, used to chcout the dium Of die main viupu ui 
\ mans van 

Amaravati scLriplnre from The rail it not only pleasing hut moM reveal- 
mg Sonu- of the iaukas and AviuJanai here detuned din .irate cer¬ 
tain earl) Lexis, now Jusl. which formr.l the wiuree uf imptmLion for Ihc 
carver*. The idory of Sibi deputed At Amaruvniii is based, not Oft llte 
Sifo Mtutkti, but on an curly icxt. now Jo\L preserved for u. m .t late 
\cr i >n m Sn^kril, that of KthetDendra'v irmUmakiUpaliiia Yet 
anuiher instance m which ilic curly version of a text inspired the 
Amaravati- sculptorv is the legend of Tadunni Kumara, preserved m one 
of the Avqi Ian us ol Kslnunendiii- 

Soltif of ihc iaiak.n depiued al Amaruvsii. ihe ('hhaMmitt. 
Ctumpeyti, Mimdtmhi* and Vkt/wmpm(ltm ¥ for oiafupkj are welt 
known. But there arc other* (and imcresnng outs) which urc le*s lumii- 
iat anil never puilruyed e3^cwtn!ri!i an insiiinvc iv ihc Gi.<ia JalakA 
Among ihe at Antaruvall depicting the lilt 0 1 iln: Buddha them 

■ire again ■■ 'wx r.ov <mei -i;vH as ihe cpiwHlc m which An^ulimaEii. 
SvimafiJi. and Jrvaka conned AjaiaNitni To visd the Buihlhu, and rht 
touching siory ni the devotion of Nuittinati. lire uJailty queen of Udaya- 
iuL. who Aii/Tcfni ui IMe hinds of her jraluu. co*wif<. Vla^aiidiui. Some 
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/ Id- The Atthjuggtfon * 1 /the efc- 
pbant ViF login Mitdaffimi 1 an a 
ttvAshur of the rail from th? 
stupa ar Amaravati f Andhra 
Pradesh)* SiHmatjmta, setmhl 

century & (fourth i tr Knii. 
pertodj G<*wmmmt Museum* 
Madras 
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of these appealing, fare incidents have been repeated, one such »certt 
occurs on two medallions, in the British Museum and in the Madras 
Museum, The most chhor.iic and pleasing, portraui of the Sakyas wel¬ 
coming home the Buddha at kupiinvastu is from Amamviti. 

Several Gan dim ran sculptures depict [he Attempts of Dcvadulla, the 
Buddha's wicked cousin, to destroy the Buddha, but no better carving 
of this theme exists than the world-famous medallion from Amaravati 
showing the subjugation of the wild elephant NaJugiri whom DcvadiUta 
caused to be Id loose (fig, 1161, A synoptic method for I lie presentation 
of event* was used in the medallion. The right hsdf shows the furious 
elephant driving terror into the minds of those caught unawares m the 
royal highway and even of those safe in their balconies above, while the 
other half shows the mi i rm il calm and subdued, kneeling reverently at 
the Icel of (he Buddha. 

One of the great masterpieces of Safa vah ana art of I he lust period at 
Amtiravati is the group of four women adoring the feel of the Buddha. 
In this pleasing composition, the body contours of the women and ilia 
disposition of their limbs suggest a raot><! of intent devotion combined 
with natural feminine bashful new. 

The Sntavahanas were of the Brahman ical faith and performed various 
Vetfic sacrifices, but they were tolerant sovereigns who paid equal 
attention to other faiths. It is ihi-, that accounts lor ihe flourishing state 
of Buddhism Bui the great artistic output of Ihe mid-second century, 
observed mainly in Buddhist monuments, should not be construed as a 
neglect of Brahmanical institutions. The famous image of Siva on the 
lmg.nn at Gu.1imn.llnm tsam example of very early S,uavahana art repre¬ 
senting a Brahuianical itchy, It combines the Veche concepts of Agni 
and Rudra (Fire and Fearf—the latter as Ushnishin according to the 
Rudradhyaya of the Yajurveila— and the Yaiamuna. or Sacrificer, from 
the ashtumurii concept. Allied to Use early yaksha figure*., this image of 
Siva, along with the Sivalingn from Bhiia. throws grcai light on the 
earliest phase of Saivism. 

The ikshvuku rulers who succeeded the Satnvahanas in power continued 
the earlier traditions. Vet t Lie slim and slender figures which characterize 
this period are adorned with some new forms or jewelry such as. the 
long and pleasing yajcioptmin, or sacred thread, entirety made up of 
pearls, and the crocodile pattern (makan) used as a decoration for the 
feminine coiflurc. hike the Saiavahann monaichs, the Jkshvakus be¬ 
longed tu the Brahmonical faith, but tome of the princesses of this 
tolerant royal house were worshipers of the Buddha The lenience and 
munificence of the foynl donors assured an effloresce nee of art in the 

Sn par vita era 

Tlie sculptures of NnguijuriaUmda, Gummiilidurru, Goli. and Chan¬ 
da la arc in the style of the fourih period of Amaravati. 

Vot only familiar scenes but Severn! of Ihe rare depictions ai Amaravati 
are repeated at Nagarjunakunda The arrangement and composition of 
the figures is almost identical Though b> a.d, 100, depiction of the 
Buddha in human form had become accepted ar Amaravati, ihe sym¬ 
bolic representation continued alongside it. The flaming pillar, sur¬ 
mounted by a wheel and indent, or insula, as a symbol of the standing 
Buddha which occurs at. Amaravati is repeated at Nugarjumikoiida, 
sometimes even in identical scenes like she subjugation of Naligiri This 
Significant symbol, it is interesting to note, has traveled far beyond the 
present Indian border into the northern most pans of Kamshfca's empire, 
and in a Central Asian wail pamtm^ liie naming prjlui symbol m por¬ 
trayed ou the Buddha ' physical body itself, a curious combination 
Mayn't dream and ns interpolation, the birth of Siddhartha. the prince 
divesting himself of his Ornaments, the overcoming ol Mara, the meet- 
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/ / 7. Yakshr or permnifit d $n 
tidormng her.wlf under a etieslial 
tree in m kudu arch, From i mu> 
rtniitt Sitfawthamii second 

century a,u {fourth period}. 

Government Madras 

The, (nr ami (hr feminine figurt 
identify (h* subject m Siri and 
Vachchn, here representing the 
Sriyatsa as a symbol of Sri 
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/ {&. Stupa of the Krishna Vafity 
type Sima tkd* from 
Nag&jimakvnib (Andhra 
Pradesh j. Ikihvptw* second-third 
century a r> Nttffanai Museum^ 

MfW Delhi 

The seem* front Jatokai *wcf :hr 
fife of the Buddha* m particular 
the praminetti depletion of the 
I lory of M antihunt in the * enter, 
the tton*gmrded gfltwqjfc the 
jny pillars of the avaka type 
{ritch group of five faces Our of 
the ctirditttilpvtHl$) w the adoring 
cekstfahaht iv.\ .j mitht dtvou-et 
on earth pwxidtng flora! offering', 
are rtotciwrlhy. 


fiV Sidifhttrifui kepi amid 
pleasures fa the harem Panel 
from a frieze foam Nttgnrfina- 
komia , Ikshwku, second-third 
century a.d. National Museum. 
VWv fftlht 

■Vi 'tie the women, m particular the 
fiamset glirfit iff, hornlike, along 
the pellucid stream of love. 
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12$, Tht ftobh* prince of 
the Chsmpcys Jntak-I Another 
panel from th? tncic memioned 
in figure / IV r ikshmku^ second- 
third fmiury A 4 >, Vnlimat 
\fmeam. W n Delhi 


mg of Rahuk, the Buddha's visit to Yasodh^ra. are depicted almost 
idJDi 1 tEij 3 .IIy at Amaravatj, Nagarjunakoiida, and Goli- The original text 
of K&iicmcndra’s Stirvamdadavadurui is ihe version followed by both 
ihe Sistavahisnsi and the [kshvaku sculptors for narrating the sion of 
Sabi. U is only in the depiction at Ajsira that the Jataka story of Sibi is 
ft i Ho wed- A very popular Ihcmc at Nagarjimaionda-. as at Amaravat), 
h Asvaghmha’i $amdiinttumtfa F Thi* no doubt occurs also in Gan- 
dharan urtbuMhe most effective representation is at Nagarjuniikondq, 
w here the ephemeral nature of beauty and its attraction b clearly indi¬ 
cated by contrasting Simdau or Jana pad akakani with the ugly ouc- 
eyed monkey on the stump of a tree, and this beauty herself wish the 
pink-fooled nymph*. 11 h only at Nagarjunafcoflda lhal She moral of 
the story of Evfandhata is dearly depicted through She episode of the 
emperor's fall and his repentance (.fig. 118 k a subject treaied nowhere 
eke Ajatasatru** visit to the Buddha, which k depicted at Bharhut and 
Atiiuravati, i* more effectively represented at Nugurjunakonda. The 
ffioisl Selling senes of panels depicting VcssanUira's story is probably 



















by iht UrahvpftU sculptors who Himclimra excelled their Amamvati 
predecessors in mutation. Similar elaborate repressmanon is observed 
tn the story of Chhaddanta. It is no wonder that these stories appealed 
immensely to the painters of AjaiUu, and Similar elaborate narra! ion 
marks the genius of those Vakataka painier> 

The Ikshvuku sculptor?, like their predecessors who carved the Amara- 
van rad , had great aest he lie t astc and a w nic k now ledge of Li ( era lure This 
is easily nMened in the numerous raithuna funds with ihrir rich im- 
pon The coquetry, the feigned frown on die brow, the full embrace 
(gadfudmgariu), the losing hand on She neck (knnthasleshaj* ihc lover's 
help m gathering flowers for die braid of Ihe beloved are instances. A 
damsel from otic of the milhuna, engaged in stopping a pyrrofi beak 
with her ruby-sci tar ornament, on the pretext of offering it pomegran¬ 
ate seeds, in a vain attempt id avert the bird 1 * indiscreet utterances, 
recalls lines from ihe Amafusaiaka: karnalanibitapadinaragasakdlatn 
vmyMyfl chonchuputc vridarta vidadhati dudimaphalavyajcm vag- 
bandhatram. 

The lover *hown behind his beloved, whom he has approached softly 
ami watches a* she examines her marks of enjoyment, or nail marks 
(na krfmri i atfl h in the mirror she holds in her hand, make* hui abashed 
when she notices Em reflection and his enjoyment ^L' the viUiulkm, tfii* 
immediately recalls ,i comment of Kalidasa's oh a similar HituEtiion: 
darpanesu par ib h ugad ars i m r na rma p ur va m amipristhasam st h irah. 
chay ay a smitamanojmiva vadhur hruitmlliliimukJiis c hakar a sab 
{M#ghwamw X1X T 1$). 

Another miltmna seulpiure, showing ihe lover with his hand on the 
heavy hip of the damsel, brings to mind a line from Magha: sronisu 
priyakarah pnthutasu sparsam a pa sakalcna LiiEena {Sisupaimmiha 
X, 65). 

Indeed a masterpiece by a sculptor of Nagurjunakondn. now m ihe 
National Museum in New Delhi, is the scene showing Siddhurtba im¬ 
mersed tn o stream of love m the royal harem ihg 119), A passage from 
Ihe Urfchchhtikatfka ls the inspiration for the representation of love. 
Here ihc Vidusuka, or court jester* remarks that no olher vegs eh on 
1ove‘> ocean need be required of a mav^, or court taon* hou&e, like 
Vasantft$cmt*5 H as the siarni, or breast, and ruiamba, of hip. are ynnas. 
ur ctmvcv ancc, enough on I be sfimolit-gliding waters of sfitigira, ur po¬ 
etry kim tuita prichchvatv, yiishnuk.tm Muiliipreuiiimrmiikijiite hindu- 
n ji- a ri m d rc s i a nan n u mbaj flgha na 11 ye vn y a ri a pa I ra a i mannharani 
Both in Amauivyij and at Nagarjunakonda Scythian and Roman influ¬ 
ence can be noted. The greai Irade with Rome in pearls and muslin 
from India brought with it ik> 1 only Roman gold, but Roman figure* of 
aesthetic interest, which the iculplor ha% nml been slow in welcoming 
Some of the feminine figures draped like Roman matrons, the boy with 
a horn to drink wmc Trom, the soldier lu Roman armor r arc all idling 
instances of 4 foreign nole. Anolber detail, the mi circular ‘moon 
Slones' with rows of animaK recalls similar carvings from ( eylon. 

The Satavuliana sculptor was at home not only m stone carving hut in 
ivory carving also, as can be seen from the beautiful le mi nine figure in 
ivory from Ter, he was alsio adepi at modeling lovely figures in wax and 
casting them in metyl according to the tfrt-pvr&t? process Excellent 
examples of Satavahuna metalwork include the royid elephant rider 
with queens on the back of the animal found in Kolhapur and preserved 
in the museum (here, and the bronm repre^ntmg the Buddha found at 
Aniaravati, Buddhaiu* und other plates in The Krishna Valley ami 
now preserved in the Madras Museum and the British Museum 
Lkshvaku metal workmanship is well exemplified m the tiny image of a 
prince holding a bow, excavated at Nagarjdnakonda, 
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The Sat&vahana modeler fashioned deftly 4 number of terra<011 as of 
human usd animal figures, most of which have been recovered at Kun- 
da pur, The turbans and the feminine coiffures of some of these heads 
are beautifully decorated; Lhc animal* likewise—Lh^dephanLthebull H 
and the horse—arc modeled with a rare discernment of their anatomy. 
Hie few bin very important early terra-cotta* disease red b> Professor 
Jouve&Li-f_Jubrucj] at Pondicherry also represent ^atavahana art. 

The single portrait of a Satavaharti king, Yajoa Satakamu on a coin 
following the numismatic portrait tradition of the Kuvhans and Ksha- 
trapas i (Just rates not only the skill in portraiture of the Sitiav duna 
sculptor but also hi> elective use nf symbolism The la*t may he seen on 
the reverse of the coin where the expanding fame of the monarch is token 
beyond the mythical mountains at the border oTthc world to the four 
oceans, the nciher world, the abode of snakes, and the heaven, suggested 
by the stars nr the solar disc. This >ymbo3ism *0 appealed to successive 
rulers that a whole Kdialrnpa and Traikutaka series adopted it. 
SaiavaJinna painting has. vers- Tew fragments left in Caves 9 and 10 .it 
AjanU. But ihesc represent the earlier phase. In ihese paintings, lhc 
forms, features, pose*. ornamental inn, dress, furniture, architectural 
sellings and other details closely resemble those show n m sculpture. The 
colorful depiction oil" jewel* und deco ml ion*, on garments is particularly 
noteworthy; so also is fhcehmuto-iilaka gem that runs over liter parting 
of 1 he hair to rest on the fare he ad; WatgUaBakasya *i man inch umtu tins 
ch a tu 1 a rilikai n j neh 


Though She phalli kul tor a (sec fig 6T> h ,1 jewel that occur* only ill the 
second 1.0 first century ar., the simple single strand of pearls (ekaviih) 
continues into 1 he early centuries of our era. T he mekhala. or girdle, is 
elaborate. The fau-sliaped cudfure occurring-it hoth Saneht and Ania- 
ravatt appears also in the paintings in Caves 9 and SO at AjanLi. Hie 
queen in Ihr Chfmdtinttta Jniaka in Cave 10 U almost entirely .t paiivled 
version, though somewhat earlier m date than lhc sculptural represent 
tdiiun from Goli tow ard the end of the second cent 11 ty a i t. The Vttku- 
mka painting of the princes at Ajantu l tig. I34) p depicted in almost 
identical fashion, illustinlc* the persistence of traditions 
Professor Jouveau-Dubrueil dihavered fragments of pninimg in she 
Hcdsa cave These resemble lhc curly Satavahanu examples but repre¬ 
sent a lulc phase toward the end of I he second century AH. The female 
figure here is ddbaldy painted and resembles Amamvati sculpture of 
the fourth period- With the ckavuli she wearv a* she stand* in a heami- 
fully flexed pose, she recall* carvings from Anna travail and Karla, A 
took at ib.iv figure also brings to mmd at once the maiden in Lbe lotus 
pool irons Dandan iiiLik in Chinese furkiitan. 

The Sabukayamis, who were devout worshipers ofSurya in the form of 
Oiii rural hasva mi, ruled from Vcngi eh the fourth and fifth centuries 
x.ii The famous temple erected by them lor their tutelary deny lias 
now disappeared Bui a few antiquities still tying scattered ai Pednvcgs 
mm Ellora give u> some idea of 1 he art of the periixl. A mutilated 
Ganesci image with a single pair of amis shows how closely it is related 
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lo the chilliest phase of Pallava art of lhc same period in the Krishna 124, Interior wen’ of the rove 

Valley. temple at Elephant a t western 

The early Pidlavas lived very close lo the Sulankayanas. the VtkaiitkaS, India i t 'ukatuh <i, fifth-sixth 

and the Vishnnkundins, sincelheir territory abutted the Krishna Valley, century ,\.i>, 

ihdr closest connections were the Vishmikundin*. with whom they wens 

related by matrimony, The famous Paid a mud jy am plaque from the 

CudJitnali district tuts unc of the most interesting groups of deities for 

the study of thv earliest phase of iconugraphv in Snath India. F. see pi 

for Muhishatnardmi. the other deities—among them, Ganesa, Brahma, 

Nnrusimhu, Sivnlmga. Vishnu, Devi, and t mamahesvara— have only a 
single pair of arms, and f ,ik*hmi is si peculiar srtvatsa symbol, \ *cuip- 
lure from MoJugula in the Guntur district has a very lively early repre¬ 
sentation anil « very nutural one of Siva with his consort and iwn chil¬ 
dren ami gin ui attend ants. A carving of Brahma also at Madugula, with 
three heads, has only a single pair of arms, very much like his prototype 
in Gupta sculpture front Deogarti. Flic early image of Siva, carved of 
lire same marble used for the sculptures al Amaru vati, wnh an ux in One 
of his single pair of aims and "wilti his mount seated at his feet, shows by 
ns style and execution how close n is to the I kshv-afeu period. The carv¬ 
ings In the JlhaitavuniknnJa caves near VeUore, which should be dated 
in the time orSitnlmvistino, Ihe father of Mahciulravarmun and son-in- 
litw of the Vi shrink unrfm king Vikrimnhcndri, indicate that the Pul la¬ 
vas coniinued to draw inspiration from the Krishna Valley even in the 
sixth century. 

The Vishmlkumiiiis. who ruled the Vcngi territory in the fifth and sixth 
centuries v.a, continued the traditions of the Ikshvakus, The best 
preserved of their menu incuts are the Mognlmjapuram caves, where the 
facade has a magnificent figure of Lhc nghl-aimsd Naiaraia dancing till 
the Aposmma. n demon, Here one sees a combination >>l the northern 
mid v mi them modes a number of arms according In the north, and the 
Apasmara under the foot according to the south. The idea of a triple 
cell for the T runty, with lhc facade showing Be n limn. Niva ntd Vishnu, 
which we find later in Pat lava monuments, already occurs at Moyitlmja- 
jmr.iir. The themes curved On the pillars of these caves, such as the lift¬ 
ing nf Gosardhfinn by Krishna, the rescuing of the earth from the 
ocean by Varaha. the destruction of the demon Hiranyukasipu by 
Narasimha. Bull overcome byTrivikrama, the incomprehensible flaming 
pillar batfling Brahma and Vishnu u> LingodbhftVS, have inspired 
wventh- and eighth-century carvings at Muhifbalipiream and Ellora, U 
should not, however, be forgotten thiiL it is the famous Varalm of the 
Gupta period ui f Jayagiri that gave ait impetus lo this theme of the 
boar uvrttiir of Vishnu ay it occurs al Bndiimi and Mogalrajaptiram. The 
simple Gnvurdhnnu scene ill Mogalntjapuram has Krishna with four 
hands, m Ins divine aspect, unlike the representation at Mahubalipuram, 
where tus single pair of arms stresses hut human aspect, hut at Ellora in 
the eighth century the divine aspect is reiterated A very interesting 
detail of gopis carrying a pile of pots, as il occurs at Mahabalipuram, 
has its source m the Mogalrajapurum caves. The horned dvurapulas. or 
door guard Eims. in the Pal lava caves are Certainly inspired by similar 
figures, but curlier, at Mogalrujapurum 

Already in the second century a.ij,. there i$ mention of the Vakatakas 
in tascriptions from Amaruvaii which clearly reveal that they migrated 
from the Krishna Valley to establish u kingdom that gradually gathered 
strength in the Deccan The Vakaiakus were the imperial successors of 
the SaUVH banns in the Deccan, with mammon ml connection with the 
Guptas, the Uhurasivas, end the Vishnukundins. Two branches Of the 
Viikalakii family arc known. The mam branch wus ftum Gitumniipulra, 

M4 and the other, the Vaisagulniu branch, from .Suivaxeiia Ktidrascua, of 
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plio main branch, married PtnbbavaU Gupia. the daughter of Chandra- 
gupia 11 HuriihcM, the most impurtani sovereign nT the Yatsagidma 
branch, wm (he contemporary <if Narcndm^cnu of the main line, 
Pruvumsena li of the main imc is Ikmous for hi* interest in tlEcruLurc. 
fur Bona ^inp:^ of 1m poetic skill. He was also n patron of art However, 
it is under the collateral branch of the Vukatakus. which had no Gupta 
influence- especially under the powerful Hsuisheru—that she paintings 
ill Ajamta were created. To see here lh c influence of the Gupta painters, 
unknown except for the fragment of patnlinp :it Hugh. is fantastic for 
Vakamka sculpture and painting ore only :* continuation of the earlier 
Sal aval in na tradition. 

An in script ion in Cave 16 at Ajnntii records its dedication iu the monks 
by Yarahndevit. the minister of the Vakamku king Hanshents, in the 
fifth century \,t>. Another inscnpEiou in Cave 26 mentions its gift by 
Uhimraju. the minister of Asniaka These mscrtpiions being dearly m 
the hxixdicadcd type of Vakaiuka script, (here can he no doubt as to 
who created these Ajama caws* iheir sculptures and psdnitn@> li i> 4 
distinct Vukaiaku phase of art 

The later eaves at Ajantu P of the fifth and sixth cctiturie* s i> t«e figs, 
If>-E m and 126" 137% she curls ones EUdra (see figf.» 122 and 123k 
lit] it those at Aurangabad and Elephant q (see lig^ 3 24 am! 1251 E<nn u 
magnificent group for the study of Vnfcatuka an m the Deewn, which i^ 
coutemporaucous with Gupta art in the north 

U ts generally the paintings at Ajmua that arc better known mu! studied 


but sculpture here merits equal admiioft On the doorjamb* of the 
shrines rn the A jama caves are lovely carvings of mithuniis; the Hanking 
figures of Giniga I sec lie. 132) atkl Yamuna nl the tup, us tit Gupta 
tcutplunr at UUyapiri in BtiiU-i recall the curlier tradition Jri w-hidi the 
personified mm were depicted at ihc boiimn instead of ett the top In 
C;ive ! h i he V rdyndhnra celestial couples below the capitals of the pilas¬ 
ter*. arrest ;i? lentton t.lag 14). No one Who bus visited A jama on fdrg« 
i he panel of the seated N-igurajaunJ Nay ini with altsridanI ichauri-bearer 
m Give I 1 ) or the elaborate Maratihiinhatui scene, -ir temptation of Iftc 
Huddhu by Mura, m Cave 26 Where the charm of I he Muruvadhus. 
damsels of ravishing beauty, and Mura, rather like a charming Bruh* 
nunicul Cupid with sugarcane bow, point io tadividmd Hunting :uid 
execution oet the part of she sculptors of Ajanta 

En the early eaves at El tom There are lamnos panels representing various 
aspects of isiva as Rav unuiiugnthu. Gujuntuka, Kalya nusimdura, in¬ 
cluding the story of Par vain penance. Siva"* dunce (see flu J23) ui 
various modes-—liilita.chiUiira. Erns-mm, and Cithers Vishnu as Yura ha, 
Trmkmmrs. Narasimhii, fighting with Hiranyakasipu, and seated gaily 
svuh h is con sorts. as Pudnnuuibhu with the lotus springing from his navel 
each one with u special elegance, A distinctive panel shows $jva ub- 
sartml in a game of dice wilh Pftrvitti; the pearl-bedecked coiffure of the 
goddess is ?ro exquisitely carved that words cannot describe it 
in one of the Aurangabad caves a bevy of musicians Eind dancer*, atl of 
them mi omen. Is depicted: the complete prebeifra and u great dimuc HT 
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mo rucn t have been Immortalized by n Vpkilabi sculptor 
In Ihc grcai panels at lilcphmuu there rs n repetition of the motif of 
Brahma on -t flight of swans which recalls Ban as coiorfnl pen picture In 
hu> ilarshacitdi'itti Hie triple stream of Ganga as liipaitiaga portrayed 
at tiephamn (fig 125), racing in heaven. flowing on earth, and desvond- 
ing to the nether world, has no parallel in the Gatigadhara represen¬ 
tation! elsewhere Fhe mount am king's bashful daughter, who was given 
away to Siva, is depicted again at Elephant a in the most noteworthy 
version of the subject The panel of Ardhanariavara. the Hermaphrodite, 
with the dropped shoulder, Hiicnuiticd waist, and broad hip of the 
feminine side, eon trailing with the broad shoulder and the masculine 
torso on the other, ns pan of » well-composed group reveals the 
IIff V-ikjLiVj iculptur m a master crafteiriajK 


To a V i\kfttuka sculptor i>we also a significant sculpture found at 
Pare! (fig 1211 ft is the earliest form of Siva as the god of Music, Vi- 
nadhara Dakshinitmuni. u> he is known hi later sculpture. Here Itc is 
represented in 4 tare form composed of seven ligurev which are the 
seven musicjl notes personified—Sjiptasvarainaya ami Nadalanu. Siva 
is lord not only of dance hut also of music. He rs fond of the musical 
chant the Saitia. As Kalidasa has it. his glory is sung in seven Santa ns: 
saptasAiiiopagilam team. In the Vedas he is the seven notes of the 
Samfl Ycdaoam sutnavedosmi. 

The roots of Vakataka art can be seen m the many echoes of \maravati 
carvings both in pain)mgs and in sculpture at Ajanta and at Eflora. In 
the Murudliiiishtuia scene at Amaravatl and in a con tempo ran sculp¬ 
ture on ihc same (heme from Ghaulaaala, the motif of a head on a 




























stontnieh for a gnome, I lie motif ol ud a re rank 1 m a* in the e.s*c of Kaba- 
fulha m the ftarrniyma* i* introduced. In *in identical context t-bi.^ lost 
moiif is used at Ajama also, The uiiarennukh -3 merit continued in pop¬ 
ularity m . 111 liiic sculpture: inspired by l]ic Vnkatak^, foa e* din pie. in 
early Western Ctuilukyu, Pul lava. md so forth. U even traveled far 
beyond the ocean ami occurs in proper context in the Ramayamt pund 
at Frans bamim in Java. 

OoLli Mu: inspiration of Amaru vati in the Yakalaku ail of Aj anta and 115 
echo in the later art uf the PaJbvus at MahabaSipurmn cannot but be a 
Mr iking illustration id the jxrnstciiee of siri tradition*. the identical 
twist of I he right leir put forward in :ui identical pose ai Ajanta and ol 
Mnluihal ipuram fe not just a coincidence, 

Tly their rich col nr. the beautiful YvikaLiku paintings help us to com¬ 
prehend the glory tif earner Amaravati sculpture* fur it i* only in color 
Ifiat (he eem-set jewelry and idaniuruLis drapery, rich furmlure, mi- 


posing &JdiiLecture s and mutual scenepy cun stand out. 

In she Ajama caves there ar= excellent illustration* of *he six brunches 
of panning, vhe shyttenga: variety of form frupabhtdah correct 
proportion (pranrmnnj, depiction of emotion tbhava), infusion of grace 
(litvAnya*yojitnn), verisimilitude (sadrisya),aad mixing colors to produce 
an effect of modeling (vtirnikii nhanga), The painter > imisier* of the 
complexity of human, animal, and plant form has helped him noi 01 % 
to Irani his imagination lu create designs but also to group %ures and 
create masterly compositions. Emotion at its Ns| can tic seen in several 
important narrations tol stories at Ajusita Ntaiierpicces such Els the 
princess al her toilet (fig 134 j h the sn-cnlled Black Princess, or ihe 
Hying celestials (figs. 135 and 13b). r-cvci:ilinIbc grace of human form, 
clearly indicate the power of die painter in lavuiiyu-yojinui In 1 he 
IVvsd mtara Jatuko, ilie figure of Jlijnka she wicked Brahmin, repeated 
in panels identical in fomu dearly indicates mastery of portraiture All 
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the pmntrngs ju Ajaiua plainly bespeak ihc punters skill in the mixing; 
of colors 

The Vakataka painter was an adept in hh an, wilh both creative in¬ 
stinct and great literary mate, and that accounts for several sp Kami id; 
lyrical creations. The style of femmme hairdress in the pannings of 
AjattEu. decked %vith pearls. i\s charm heightened by I he interspersal of 
lovely ringlets of hair, inevitably brings in mind KaHdaaa’s ile^t riptioTi 
of a peurb bedecked coiffure: rTiuktajalii-gnuhiUTn tditkam Similarly, 
ihe lender flower sprays at (he car of a damsel in one of the paw tines 
recalls Kalidasa ^ line describing how Lhis doCoralion at the cut of ihc 
beloved mnddens the lover: kisabyaprasavqpi vilnsinam madiyliti 
sJayi I asruva narpitah 

It is only in a picture tn color that a pearl necklace with a large central 
sapphire ears be appreciated: s Chula nudityrndraniLmi At Ajama there 
ai* the most beautiful pearl yajnopavhas, or sacred threads, recalling 
KaitdasjT $ milklayajnopa viia.ni. 

The spectacular musical scene from the Atahti/onoka Jntaka in Cave I at 
Ajanta (hg 131) recalls the description m Hie Mtghmfmti, m do also the 
flying Vidywttmras In Cave 17 (figs 135 and 13^) The chi ho rale tie- 
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IS4 Tcttei tiflhr princess Mural 
painting in Cave J 7 at A jama. 
V'Qkamkti, fifth century a, UK 



/JJ. Tfw flying celestials* Mural 
painting it r the vermdaofCave 17 
m Ajanta. Flcjfc a taka, fifth 
century A,D, 


script ign of Lhc king’s hath in Barm's ktit/anthari has u. pictorial version 
in Owe I. 

The represent I at ion of I randan eh a swing, in .1 pictorial refits from the 
Vidbumpandita Jatokti* not Only rdkets belt enhances ihc charm of the 
Nnga princess whose beauty attracted Yafcslm Punniiia to do all tic did 
Lo win her Thus this palming U more effective than even ibe sen I plural 
reprtsent4lionsai Bharhut nr Amaruvuti. 

It is I he painters at Ajariia who excelled m presenting Jataka episodes 
effectively. The ttamsa Jmaka here [fig. 130 ) is more vivid than at 
AnwavaiL reverently portraying the golden bird preaching the taiw 
from a golden throne lu the attentive royal devotee S he Vessmttara 
Jataka is namiied m Ajantn painting with such effect that it excels ihe 
narration everywhere else, even the depictions at Gob and SanchL The 
Uauposatta Jaiakn 1$ touchingly d epic led and differs from the lame 
rep re sen 1 at ton ai GelL The Vakha?.™ Jataka painted at Ajaniu follows 
1 he story of the Dfryimulamt and h more detailed than the reproen- 
utinn on ihe K ushan mil pillar The Siht Jataka ai Ajama h unlike the 
story of Situ at Amnravan and Nugarjunakundn. lor it preterits a diJTer- 
eni version The subjugation of Nilogiri h among the most elaborate of 
ihe Ajanta scents from 1 he Buddha's lift, even excelling iht version at 
Goli. 

In Cave I6 a a monastery, or vihanL beautifully painted, an inscription 
men I jo ns irs dedication by Varahadeva IhirbhenaA minister, and de¬ 
scribes 11 as adorned with windows, doors, beautiful picture galleries 
(Vitim), carvings of celestial nymphs, oruumenial pillars, stairs, a shrine 
(t baity a mantbra), and p targe reservoir : gavakshaniryuhosuvulm cdika 
surcndmk^yapraiimjjdya l^ri k rit am r ■ mamiharahtAmhhavihlianga.. 

mchaiiya niandijam. ma... lida-iunnivishUiin visa., namanubhiramarm 
va.., ncliarnhu mahanHlhan-im nagendra vc^madihhirapyalankrjsam. 
The contemporary of the Vakaiafcas in Norih India were the Guptas, 
who were great patrons of art literature, unJ science U wnv this period 
thm became I he golden age of literal lit? Gnpiii urt. ihc peak of pedecuon 
of indigenous Indian art, continued K Lishtin inuhrum but dowered into 
something nobler and aesthetically more appealing Gupta ^ulplurtt 
arc unsurpassed fur grace and soft maiiipulnlicm of contour in human 
and animal forms 

Among the mimefDiis Buddha figures ol The Gupla period, three siumt 
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out as mitsterpicces with .ilE the grace nf the period ilatnpe d on them. 

This Buddha type is? a model for all later creations of ihc kind Two 
sini)ding 11u lI-lL hn. both with elaborate hido*, m Ihc Maihura Museum 
and Iti ihc National Museum m New* DclliLareexceptbruilly line Gupta 
carvings. The Buddha tuning (he Wheel of ihc law, from Sut-nath uig r 
1 39) f is unsurpassed for ihc serenity of ijs countenance* the simple robe 
draping the figure, of which only the fringe remains and I lie elaborately 
decorated, large circular lialo, itself a great crcaliotl of an While the 
arrangement of ihc folds of the standing Buddha's robe still echoes the 
Gandfumm style, it is the seated Huddhn at Samatli (hut h com plait* 
ly free of any trace of Western milucncc. The rounded limbs, ilie eyes 
suggestive of meditation, ^hc arched brows, the Arrangement ul the 
curls nit the crania! promhettmee, tile indication of the waist cord (or 
the robe, .suggesting its transparency, jilt articulate the delicacy of Gupta 
workmanship. 

The arrangement of the lock* of hair flowing upon the shoulders, ihc 
long and chafaclcmtk yajmip&vha, ihc unpntii i\pc of iirmU-i. she 
charm of flic fact- the arrangement of the burn jatav). f he artistic flexion 
of the image, all suggest I he Pfldrrmpam from barmuh to be another 
dish in: t type of sculpture of the period for slice r delkrac) of ire ii linen I 
and charm of face, (he Tkiiinukhulingu i* unsurpassed in Gupta art Ji 
is exemplified in flguics from nestr Khrii aiul from Bhilai I he hitter 
is among the treasures of the Allahabad Museum 
The greni temple of Vishnu at Deo garb lias three magnificent carved 
panels around ihc w!h the SeshusnyL Gajcndminokshadii ami N.sra- 
naraytma, each one of which arrests attention The seteite figure of 
Vishnu, lying on ihc serpent conch, contrasts with the fighting attitude 
of Madhu and Kailabha. who were received in haltlc by Vishnu's per- 
Citified weapons. The principal deities of tlw Kr^ihinaincal pantheon— 

Huhmj. Haiagauri *m the Hull, Nkandu on the pracock* and fndra on 
(he elephant—are composed ut the top of the panel w ith greni artistry- 
Tlic panel of Namura vana show* his divine and hum.au sis|>tx:!S_ whose 
strength from asceticism oseivonic^ all failings o( die HcsK, enabling 
him sportively to create 1 he mold beautiful edtrsEul nymph, depicted 
rising from die (high o! Nani van j, Ec> tempi Iruir.i the lion and r!ic 
deer appear in amity and peace withoui tile least taint of hatred. Several 
other Guptd panel* from Dwjarh dluslratc the f^mnivmht nnd the 
tporNnf die infant Krishna The punishment ol Surpamtkhsi by tak- 
shiruma and ihe redumption of AhaJya from a vage^ curse both of 
which arc now m ihc National Museum in New Delhi (ftp. 141 and 
\*2) h are interesting examples of the narrative -pint of the Gupta >euJp- 
lor* 

Earlier than the developed temple of Dcogarli are the caves of t daya- 
gin m Central India* where the movi magntftoefil panel is undoubtedly 
I lie huge Vuniha raising the earth gocldti&s from the ocean Hew Also is 
one of diceathusi reprticnUiriani of Gama in the Guptu period, when 
I he luck of the crown, the urdhmlmgii, [ike that of his father, and the 
single pair or firms make the figure a primitive example of Ganesa 
iconography Among other important sculpture in the lJdayagin caves 
aic Durga Mahisfiam-irdinu Seshnxsyj and Vishnu An irmriptiiui m 
an t day agin cave mentions th construction during she nme of t r b>in- 
dragupia II in ihe fifth century (dated a.i>. 401k A ftever'to-bt-for- u 2M 
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gotten, worn carving; is ibn arniilMi^iiMnii scene >>tt the 

luiiel of a Gupta cave here This thctfie became such a great fovorfle 
*hat d w*> repeated in successive ccntufiea by different school* m the 
terr hunts of the Fr.iiihiini^ Gahjtd&VBfn*. Wcsiem Ctmlukyas Rm 
ifofafcutw, KaJLaliyits, and others h is no wonder Ehiit dm great and 
inspiring theme traveled outride the hordes of India ^nd fount! new 
expression in imposing axniiturnuiUlumu scene* with even greater vug^ 
votive power a! Angkor Tltom in Camboiliji 

C i upL4 -irl ’-prcAif from cast to west, and the Temple duorviay from I'hih 
Pan iitiya in Assam sihuwsn^ the motif of ihc personified nver^OLidesscs 
Cuciga and Yamuna on the iamb* convey* forcctblly indeed the geo¬ 
graphical extern oflim Gupta idiom. 

One uf the Jirnni Guinn monument.il pillars, now preserved in foe 
Gwndmr Museum* wa> found in Central Tndin On this, the Navagratuu 
and dvsidavtrusiK most skillfully combined and purlrayed, suggtsc the 
HI#? of great astronomical studies, when S':tMhiiiniJiiru held *vwty in the 


Held. In the simc museum are the famous MaJrikat. nuttd for therr 
simplicity and delicacy of workmanship. Prom ihe region of Malwu m 
Mandavur great Gupta masterpiece* have been recovered, hke the well* 
known standing Siva, with tnsula. dunked by attrnthmU. 

Jhe Lucknow Museum posses ms some of the mo&! beautiful architec¬ 
tural fragmciilsarid architrave* ul'lhe Gupla periikl One oflhcse, from 
Curhwa, details the activities of human befog* on earth as the celestial 
Luminaries rise and cnmuuie their course to form the hours of day and 
rtJghl. midday benii! empluMZLHi us 1 li-c supreme hour ol Lhc blazing 
sun. the Visv^mpa or the Omnigenous form ot the Supreme Iking. 
Among the thciui-. depicted no olher architrave* am! pillars h die 
kalpavulfo foe creeper that satisfies all desires, from the meanders of 
which peep out heavenly nympho jewelry* apparel, and other aitrac- 
IeOil> Literary desctiplMms of this plant abomid In the Rtimttyam and 
the Muftahhantta, and Kakfom's \f*$hmiutti refers ro it in a telling 
hue i'fcas sun? vnUhmr abafantandtiniun kalpiivrtk dmh . 



141, Surpanaklu* pmldied by 
Ltik\hmnm v a nene(turn thr 
Hsiniiiyana From Dcugtirh 

(Uttar Pradesh/, Giqffv r jifih 
ternary a .13. A ativiml Mustum, 
New Delhi 

Tfiix and other panels from 
Deogarh an- among rhe earlier 
(thmrmions oft he epic. 


142 Ramn releasing Altai ya from 
the i'ur.se of fhe sage Gautama, a 
scent from tht K a may ana. from 
Dcogprh. Gupta, fifth century 
\A>, National Mmeum, .%>u 
Delhi 
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144 Siva as DakshlttwnurlU (he 
Teacher par excellence. Terra- 
cotta pimet from the Sim ttfnple 
at Ahkhchhafra. C upw, fifth 
e.rittur'y a_d National A/u.rt'jji/M t 

New Delhi 

it c v ligttificanr that the banyan 
tree under n'htth ,S 7 ytf xifs m 
South Indian depictions of the 
thaw Is here ikomt a* a faptitijt 
in tt pat 





















t4S Hermit* jwwf, 

Gvpte* fifth century AJ>* Museum 
of Archaeology, Mathura 


146 Figure of a Bodithtittm or 
■i ikmvr prince, StUtCn From 
Mir pur Khihf (Sindj. Gupta, 
Jifsh century a,d. Prince of Wales 
Museum of Wes tern India, 
Bombay 
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147, Four corns. From the Boyamt 

hoard f Rh&mtpur district}. 

Gupin^ fourth century AJJ. 
National Museum, New Delhi 
(a) Obverse of $amudrsgtq&t\x 
com 0 / the Asvamcdhn (horse 
sacrifice) type, showing ihr 
sacrificial horse infront of the 
sacrfffciatpMi (pupa), 
ft) Obverse of the Uon-slaycr 
type of com of Chandragupta If 
sho h mg the king shoaling a lion, 
ft; Obverse qf the couch type of 
a>hi of Ckiindraguptit If. sin*wing 
the king seatedm ease on a couch 
with lotus in his hand, a portrayal 
suggesting love of the fine arts, 
fd) Obverse of Samudragupta's 
chhatra ( umbrellaj type of fpirt. 
showing the umbrella held over 
the emperor by a dwarf attendant 
to suggest the majestic personality 
of the tall ruler and his un- 
challenged sivay over a mighty 
empire. 


143. Four coint. From the Boy a no 
hoard, Gupta , (a) and fb) fourth 
century <U* F| (c) and fd) fifth 
century a d. National Museum. 
New Delhi 

fa) Obverse of the haitle-ax type 
of o*in of Samuilrogupht, showing 
the king holding a battle ax m a 
portrayal that makes the cam's 
legend'the battle ax of the grid of 
death 1 f Kfitaatfiptiravv) signifi¬ 
cant. 

fb) Obverse of the lyrist type qf 
coin of Stwiudragupta „ showing 
the king playing the lyre , 0 por- 
tryal that corroborates the descrip¬ 
tion in the Allahabad prasasti. 

(e) Oh verse qf the clephnnFrider- 
tion slm er type of coin of 
Kumaragupia t r showing the 
emperor seated on the state 
elephant \ha\ it ample* the Umax 
it is shir |, 

{d) (}h\ erse of the r h mover os 
type of coin, shawing the emperor 
hunting the rhinoceros, a sugges¬ 
tion that the Gupta empire 
extended up to Assam, the home 
of ihr animal. 


149 ■ Four coins From the Bayana 
hoard. Gupta, la) and (b) fourth 
century a,d )+ (c) and fd) fifth 
century h D National Museum, 
New Delhi 

fa) Reverse of the haule-m type 
of cam (Knumtaparasu) of 
Samudragupta, showing the 
goddess of royal prosperity seated 
on a Han and facing the onlooker, 
her feet resting an a lotus, carrying 
a noose and a cornucopia in her 
hands f o suggest military streng th 
and treasure fdatufa and kosa). 

fb) Reverse of SamudmgUptaf 
lyrist type of coin, showing the 
goddess of royal prosperity seated 
on a wicker seat w facing lefl T 
holding a cornucopia and a noose, 
(c) Reverse of the horseman type 
of coin of Kumaroguptii L 
showing him playing w ith a 
joyous, dancing peacock With tall 
outspread. 

f dl Re verse of the rhinoceros 
type of coin of kumaragupfa l. 
thawing the river-goddess Gangu 
standing on her crocodile 
fmakara) vehicle under an um¬ 
brella held by an attendant a 
composition suggesting the 
sovereignty of the emperor over 
the entire region of the river's 
course. 

I50 r Mother and child, from 
Samulajt [Gujarat). Maiiraka , 
fifth century a. D. National 
Museum. New Delhi 
Note the beaming smile an the 
face of hath figures. The sprig of 
leaves is a sign of fertility , 
















I5L Gtuwm with u wmataMnd- 
ant. From Samttfafi Muitraka, 
fifth century a o Htirmta Sfusatm 
The i/ngh pmr of amts and the 
natural rUphtmt head, without a 
emwn< of this deify of svrrr.il 
indicate the early don of flu 
norkmmxhin 


(52- Siva Iwslde the hufL from 
Sarmthij l Uailraka. fifth century 
A.p> Barctla Museum 
Note tin elegant arrtmg&twHt of 
Siva % Itaif \ farm 1 mu/ the sttg- 
gextivc Treatment of the urdhva- 
rt'ias. j hermaphroditic feature 
ouliciUc'J by the different e in the 

owanmuy on the ear bhtx 







153 Ji run tasrum i r that ij, 
Mahavtra, as a prince before his 
remmaatfan of his rank. From 
4kftia (Gujarat f. Maitruka, sixth 
century a.d Burmin Museum 


A number ot beautiful sculpture* from Rhumura. rescued hy R Dj 
B onerji, now adorn the Gupta galtery of the Indian Museum at Cab 
cuita. Hie Allaha bad Museum also owns cxquiMic carvings from the 
same monuments The SJyUgUW depicted here in fantastic and weird 
tonus have never been surpassed, m fact the curving* from U humors 
constitute avertable treasure house of rconngiaphy. The Indium Museum 
also has an tied lent example of sculpture itom Buxar, in Bihar, show¬ 
ing Gangu and Yamuna Hanking a galeway 

Probably i he most original conception and presentation of the Kiratan 
juniya and Gangaparmaya theme by a Gupta tfulpt or npptan on pil¬ 
lars from Raiauna now preserved m the Indian Museum at Calcutta 
In the Bharat Kata Bhavau ns Baturas, there is a simple but attractive 
juvenile figure of Skandu with his peacock. The Gupta sculptors ex- 
celled not only in stone carving but who in fashioning targe and beau¬ 
tiful Lerru-eona panels with which whole temples were decorated. Once 
seen* the famous terra-uotta shrines from tthitn. Bhiwrgaou, Ahichch- 
halm, yrid R.ijgir ran never be forgotten In the \T 111 inrmatb ai Ftajgir 
were sueh splendid works a 5 the Nagini with hoods over her heads and 
Vishnu flanked hy a personified wheel and dub. Some of the targe terra- 
cotta panels from \bkhdthaira, now in the National Museum ?n New 
Delhi (figs, I4J and 1441, well as the Gatigu and Yamuna, almost life 
size, illustrate tlm phase of Gupta art Particularly noteworthy are Lhe 
k inn tin and tier lover the prince, on her back, and (he lord of learning, 
Datahiimtijiifii Bhitargaon in \ tiar Pradesh has a magnificent temple 
still in sim, lerra-coliu panels from which arc preserved in the Lucknow 
Museum and in the Indian Museum at Calcutta The Scshanarayaflii 
panel in icrra-coUa from Bhitarjpum is very famous not only Rif h* 
simplicity but also for ineffective trcarmeiu of the subject. 

The theme of die eternal Buddha, which wa> such a favorite in Gupta 
sculpture, is represented in a fine raample. with ihc folds of Lite rohe 
tastefully arranged in relief, in a pend front Sahel Mabel, now in she 
National Museum in New Delhi. I~hc Mathura Museum has a very 
dice live sculpture in day representing;! htrmii (he 
The ramifications of Gupta art, as already observed, arc very great, and 
in decani Sind a number of stuccos were created lit ihe Gupta b\yk of 
which the Badmapam m the Prince of ^ ales Museum in Bombay i> 
typical. 

li is said that the Gupia period was a golden age. This h almoU literally 
trw. as the ftnesi coins in gold ever issued in India are of the Gupia 
period. These are especially mitt worthy for she utmost delicacy of their 
treatment and the 15nr tmitding of ihc details of Ure figures on both the 
obverse and She reverse of ill of them, lire legends also being in the toovt 
artistic lettering of the age The Asvamedba coin showing the huisc 
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funding beside the sacrificial post fftg. 147@1 is a fine example of the 
rendering of this sumed in lodhui arl The liQprfluyer tpresents \s iih 
he utmiHl anirmititm and spirit the might of die prince who could tight 
die Time king of ihe beasts (fig. 147b). Ffifi vouch type ftpraenia ifte 
king 4* a connoisseur of art and learning (fig- 147cJ,. lire sculptor has 
placed a I data ma to, or sportive lotus, in bis hand, suggesting both lus 
leisure and his taste. Hie legend Rupaknti on this coin appropriate^ 
Myles him prince charming/ The Chhulra lype presents fl prifletr with >in 
umbrella held by a dwarf iiuendnni (fig. I47d) u> emphasise the per¬ 
sonalia of the prince, tall like n tree {sntapruETtfuh]. the parasol sugges- 
live of his supreme sovereignly and quite significant In ihe Krimnui. 
pam&u type, die warrior spirit of the prince holding a huitlc-a* it sinking 
(fig Hfay Hie prince, sealed on a conch, playing the lyre, ihc subject of 
the lynsi type, shows Stmudragnpfa as u master musician (fig 148b), 
presenting a visual commentary on the line of the Inscription on the 
Vlidliiibad pillar that describe him as put tine to shame, by hi* profi¬ 
ciency in music, even the divine musicians fumbiim atid Naradu. The 


elephant-rider lion-stayer lype. a rare com from the Bay an a hoard (fig, 
Nttef >3tows Kumaragapta as die most beloved prmec riding the state 
elephant, with ihc umbrella held over him to ward of! ihc rays of the 
■-ms from his beautiful face, almmi in accordance wilh ihc account of 
the stately ckpfiunt ride of Rama, the darling of the people of Ayodhyu* 
as related by Vatmikt m ihe Rnmayintii: ichhamo hi inahabahum 
ragluivirum jiiahubidam gnjeua mahau yuntam ramam c hh a travrii ami- 
rum. Die prince as a hunter cutting oft the horn of the rhinoceros, on a 
rate gold coin from the Bay ana hoard (fig. I48d), is one of the greatest 
artistic creation-? by it Gupta sculptor. The reverse of lhesc corns, show¬ 
ing ihc goddess of prosperity, Sri, holding the noose and the cornucopia 
(% 149.0 ‘dignifying military strength and royd [reinsure ul tiulj and 
kosa); the goddess of prosperity with the peacock, Gango on the 
crocodile, or msfcara (fig I49dy and so forth, i$ very impressive. The 
king-and-queen type ol coin is another mode of representing the dam- 
puti theme in royal portmil? as great connoisseurs of art and literature, 
for every brunch of an was patronired by the sovereigns. 
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154. Yakstil Ambika. Ftem 
Aknta MaitrakQ. sixfft emtuty 
A r O, fttiindu Museum 







155. Tritlrthu im&gr of Pars va- 
mth& wfth an inscription men¬ 
tioning the donor, nrjikg (fe¬ 
vered} JGh ambhftti from Akcttti 
Mdirruka. seventh (Mitts v a d . 
flatodn l fits rum 





























156. Fly'whisk bearer (chamani- 
tlhunnij* From Aka fa. Watiraka* 
seventh century v.e. ftarcrfa 
Stusrum 


Mu 


The M.uimkzis «f Vii1tibh.a„ who rated iti the area of Gujarat, were 
ftudfluories of the Guptas and followed Gupta Tradition The famous 
Gop temple h a monument of this age and from their realm. Some of 
ihc most beautiful carvings from Gujarat come from *ueh place* an 
Idar, S&mutaji, Mahudi, Koda. and the like. Exquisite example* of 
Maitraka art include two figures from Snmalaji. the simple but charm¬ 
ing two-armed Gantsa with a halu T accompanied by a ga.ua [fig. 151), 
and the Siva T with on aureole around hk head and with His hair (jalasj 
tastefully arranged, holding the Indent, or trisula (tig, 152). ThcGanoa 
and [he Siva now have honored places in the Rarotia Museum. Of the 
same school and exceedingly graceful ls Die mother j aid chLld from 
Simakji (fig- IJGh the moificr beaming with the joy of maternity, .1 
work now preserved in the National Museum in New Delhi The 
Skaudamaia from Mahudt shows the mother fondling the child on the 
shoulder of a girl attendant 

The workmanship in ineial o! the Gupta period front this area is ex- 
empSihed in hron/es from Atom, and excellent examples eusl in the 
Baroda Museum The Santmalfin with attendants from Akoia is a fine 
work now 111 the National Museum in New Delhi. 

A Buddha formerly in [he Roman Baram collection is undoubtedly the 
fines* expression of the Indian *eulptar\ art in metal, Another fine 
example of Gupta work is :he Brahma from Mirpur Khas m Sind* 
now preserved in Else Lahore Museum in Pakistan 
Examples of the art of painting of the Gupta period have almost dh- 
appeared except for the few remains in the Hugh cuvti, in Ihc former 
Gwalior State, excavated on the slope of the Vmdhya hills sn the vicin¬ 
ity of She river Ragh. Of Ehe nine caves, nos. 2. 4_ and 5 are Lhc most 
important. Cave 2 contain* excellent sculpt uteri, the mo^t impoi unt of 
which is ihc Buddha flanked hy RmlhisiiUvas, nil Carved in the best 
[radiiion of Gupta plastic an. The remain* of paintings in [he Uagh 
caves arc on the outer wall of the continuous veranda of Caves 4 and 
5. The subject illustrated U probably a I a taka or Av&dana. The first 
scene show* a princess in great grief consoled by her companion, the 
second u group of princely figures, among them £aka r distinguished by 
his crown, the third some monks and female lay devotees and a scene 
depicting ihc playing of several musical insmtmejiu, the fourth a group 
folk dance, htailisidasva, dancers in a ring keeping rime with Shite 
wooden stick*; ah arc most interesting The feminine Coiffure and the 
colorful dress and long-sleeved shirt of one of the dancers arc especially 
noteworthy as giving a vivid picture of the age. A procession of ele¬ 
phant*, tusker- with royal riders, are all now afinosi vanished paintings 
from a great age These works, along with the paintings of the Vakata- 
kas in the Deccan at Ajama, prod aim the greatest period of the art or 
painting in ancient India. 





8. Indian Influence in Central Asia 


h> Mario Hussugh 


Since the beginning of out era, the largely arid and dcstrtk buds lying 
between ihe baiin of the Amu Darya and the eastern boundary of 
modem Chinese SinkMing were exposed in a vast cultural delusion 
coming mostly from the Indian peninsula The ancient mcrehsmi eivi- 
li^ntfotis which bloomed on those lands and formed an esscnthl page 
in the history' of Eurasia created a great wealth of figure!* stylistic* and 
iconOgraplnc phenomena in which the Endian component plays an 
important role. There, through old Ka&hgarin whidi is sometimes *lilJ 
called Serin din: a inisimerpretalion of the name KcmuLt, evocative nf 
the encounter between the fabkd Seres ami The Indian civilization—ran 
the two-branch transcontinental joule of silk and gold that linked 
China to India uiuh through modern Soviet TurkUun. reached Iran 
ami beyond that* the great extent port* of I he Mediterranean, It wav 
the shortest way from ibe Mediterranean to the Far East, and rhe vob 
tune of trade atong this route regulated ihe political and economic 
equilibrium of both continent* in the lirst few centum* of our era. For 
ages the small feudal moniirchies and city-iittle* that Flowered in the 
shadow of the larger oases suffered the anguish of nomad mvarioir* 
from the north and northeast and fell prey to the covetous sedentary 
dvilkratioFiS of the south arid the cust T whore crescent like borders, 
strewn with fontiiduble mountain ranges encircled rhe world of 
Centra) Asia The economic richer and strategic importance of there 
lands stimulated all the neighboring great powers (nomadic empires a* 
well av settled stale*) to try to conquer them , nol to destroy* however, 
hut to preserve Ihtir riches ftaetrian Greeks* KushaJUi. Chinese, 
Arabs, Turks. Tibetans Vitaic nomad*. and olhcr In do-European 
peoples, nit strove with different degrees of success tn gam political and 
mduat) supremacy over these ureas, so that, once they were m com* 
maud of international trade, they might Control ihe Eurasian economy. 
Despite this unsettled condition and Ihe t hincre rule to which they 
were twice subjected (under The later Him dynasty and adder the 
faugh the western CenlraJ Asian monarchies and city flutes managed, 
at Ihe cost of much blood And travail' to preserve a certain amount of 
independence, thus engendering a historkal pluenomenoit or great 
complexity Trade, constant contacts with diverse civilizations* and ihc 
politic:-!i iidcreii shat the Central Asian regions aroused m iheirpower- 
fill neighbors caused the preeminent product- and idea* of the more 
advanced civilization* of Eurasia to converge in this area up to the time 
nf it* complete htamirairori With I he adven I of Ulum, Central Asti was 
almost completely shut olT and isolated limit. under Mongol rule, it 
resumed its natural role of intermediary m she contacts between East 
and West At ihe time of Marco Polo, However the cHaracteristic 
nature of Central Asia lead already undergone a deep change. Among 
dsc reasons for Ellis was the fact that Turkish peoples of different stocks 
had for a time mkeii the place of ihe eastern Indo-European popula¬ 


tions, whose dvilsjMrcmc. they had at first adopted hut Inter ignored lo 
develop a varied and composite culture of their own, which kicked the 
creative impact of the original one* 

At the lime of the Indian tiguraJ ddTusion H the whole of Central Uiu 
wn* populated by peoples of Indo-European stock Hie languages 
spoken in ihe areas dominated by Kucha and \gni—two of ihe major 
city-stales of eastern Central Asia—belonged to ihe western Indo- 
European group and were, curiously enough, much closer iu Latin and 
Celtic ihmi ii> cither Sanskrit or Iranian It mu*i he noted, howrrei. 
that ihe documents and the literary and religious works found in large 
mu in hers by archaeological expeditions m IVaiisoxkina and in the 
Takkunukun Desert attest the extensive use in. this urea oi eastern Iranian 
languages which arc sometime* rather puzzling in syntax, gram mar, 
and lexicon. In any en*c. ii is noT easy tn account for the mi a I cadi tig 
existence of western Indo-European languages in a world that was 
precmmcnily Iranian in character and Jying ut the farthest eastern reach 
of ihe Aryan languagev 11 is possible that, at the beginning nf die firet 
millennium n.r., .1 massive bul not very elcur ancient migration, re¬ 
ferred to us ‘l J onue. k led groups of f hrmco-Cimmcnan people 10 popu- 
Eutc ihe norLficastern regions uf the f jiLEamakati ul'ter they hud been 
driver oul nf southeastern Europe by I he increasing picture or die 
Scythians. The Iranian languages nf Central Asia, including ihe newly* 
discovered one of tfactm* were very widespread. At iir^t rhe Imgw 
/ran rj of trade was Kholancsi:—ilsal is, I ha language of Khotun. one of 
the largest cure van chics on the souths dlk mule ami the capital of a 
small kingdom Liter* owing to the cm raordinary apfiiutle for com¬ 
merce of the merchants of Sogdiwus Sodium became the intermit 10 n.il 
language of trade. Hie: ftffccts of the Soudi.m cukural uiifusiOn were 
really anionishing. The propagation of NeMoiiunism and Manichiieiitti 
wa* largely pcrfomietl by Sogdmn Fay rm>sionlines, whom ihe ritMessi- 
ties of trade sent travelEiig. all over the hn East, Sogdion wriling, a 
den vuii ve of Aramaic* served as a model fur the alphabet ihut the * igur 
Tuits adopted, which, appropnaldy modified and improved, origi¬ 
nated Mongol wiping- In ihe field of ihe figure I arts, however, there h 
no evidence of similar or related phenomena nf unification. Vet all the 
settled cfvflizAiioris of Cemral Asia rcveak on examination, a singular 
unity, despite the dear-cut division between the western stretches 
I where people of Iranian stock, a tmbnh agricultural economy Inte¬ 
grated with trade* and governmenint structures covering vast region* 
prevailed) and Lhe almost desenic lands on the east* where caravan ciry- 
slates hud grown around the oasc* A common geographical situation 
and shared Historical even I* were ai the bottom of this unity* which dnei 
not, however, apply to politic** language, and culture. Among ihe 
principal unifying dementi were ihe diffusion and establish merit of 
Buddhism* us U* shown in both the Jigural arts-uni the literal tire- -m ihe 1 \ 


timer b> the number of ' runs! ah u us of Buddhist texts of vumigs types 
and degrees of mi porta pace Abo hi. I his field the local heritage was by no 
means lifeless, thh is why there exists. a 'Central Asian BiiddhisTn 1 
distinguished from Indian Ripddhhm The divergence lay in the-slit-sscd 
conceal of the Buddha** universal sovereignly rather than in ihe doc- 
mmd tenets and m ihc obvious Tendency lo theism, and in ifae increased 
importance of the great ItotlhisaiUaa. Who were regarded a$ the heirs 
tu 4 ^unic vovenignty or. belter. crown princes of a realm that 
extended lo the fort hot end of Ihc universe. To express tins mcln- 
physkal concept* the artists of Central Asm understandably resorted 
Ct> human royalty, reproducing the distinctive signs of SJhe small 
J«?jI potentate* or those of the western Iranian sovereigns in (he 
rep km Million* of ihe Buddhas m glory (in Buddhist terminology, 
literally 'in Their glorious bodies') and of the BodhtefUlva*. Local trendy 
of Thought, not always very carefully examined but unquestionably 
very interesting, are evidenced also by ihc preference tor certain deities, 
the emphasis on particular anpect* of the doctrine, §nd the free trans- 
Isitions The fact alone that the cultural pre-Buddhist background of 
Central Asia was unaware of ihe doemne of constant rebirth and of the 
law of reward and puiiishmcal ikharrm) makes the Buddhism of this 
area a completely different matter from the triumph of the Good Law 
■hat it was m the Indian world This distinguishing dement suffices to 
explain the differing development and value of Buddhism in the regions 
that concern us. white itielr iconography clearly reflects Ihc introduc¬ 
tion, in the tolerant Buddhist orthodoxy, of local contributions and 
Iranian Influence*, which were some limes very important for the 
Buddhist exegesis and BuddhoTogy, 

Politically, mo, India took part in ihc historical development of Central 
Asia through the power* that ruled over ihc northwatem region-, of 
the permutuk. The Buddhist expansion in Central Asia can he ascribed 


IS 7, Heads of two figures praying. 
From \firan r second half of 
third century A.t>. National 
Museum, AVu Delhi 
The heads represent r wo tong- 
necked maiden s with elegant 
hatrdftss. F. IT Andre ws sug¬ 
gests that they may portray the 
daughters of Prince t'essurttam, 
the protagonist of the Vessantara 
Jataki (Wall Paintings from 
Ancient Shrines in Central Asia, 
London, 1948). Though the two 
faces hear Similarities so each 
other, especially in the large eyes 
and slightly hooked noses, their 
expressions ore different. The 
one on the left seems so he younger 
and enthusiastifatty involved in 
what she is do trig; the other, a 
{title older, appears more austere 
find restrained 

138. Royal figure praying. Frag¬ 
ment of on adoration scene. From 
Miron, second half of the third 
century A-D, National Museum* 
New Delhi 

This fragmentary composition, 
winch shows a man sitting on a 


lhr one and resting hix bare feet an 
a Xfovl, is unquestionably a scene 
of adoration of the Buddha, 
though if has not been exactly 
identified. The royal personage, 
shown with his hand* joined and 
in a (Jandharm garment with 
roughly tendered drapery, may¬ 
be Prince Vessawara adoring she 
Buddha of his time, in this event, 
however, the Ja takas would he 
enriched by an episode which is 
not recorded in she texts. The 
composition shows a series of 
schematic perspective solatium, 
which are Qandhttrtm reelab¬ 
orations of Classical patterns for 
the distribution of volumes, for 
differing viewpoints, and for 
vanishing fines. Akin to Ctmdha- 
ran art aha m the garment, the 
drapery . the posit ton of the bodies, 
and even in the cut of the mom r- 
faches that leave the central upper 
lip uncovered , this work con be 
considered a painted version of 
the sculptural compositions of 
Gmtdhora. 












mainly to Lite Rushans and their epigones, to whom Central Asia is akn 
dlmm taulJy indebted for the propagation of the Iranian culture \\ 
B. A Ulvinsky has poinlnl out in ht> Ouilim tflfflory o f fUtddhism b\ 
Central .4 sin (Dushamba. LJ 68 ), western fork is I an nhn received the 
Buddhist diffusion through she Rushans, whose empire, at the time of 
lu greatest expansion, must have included a large ^eclism of (Anita I 
Asia Furthermore, bearer* of it were 1101 only the Kidurm* but possibly 
also I he Ephthalites—lhe terrible White Huns, whose attitude toward 
the Buddhist community and she Good Law varied m mite and from 
place lo place, Thus, some inexact differentiation* between wedem 
and eastern Central A-da and groundle^s rraditional bdlefv concerning 
the destructive and persecutory activity against the Buddhist world by 
groups of people living and active in Central Asia and deemed so have 
been consmuUoflaUjr opposed to Buddhism arc proved wrong. On the 
other hand, it is w el l established that the diifuvmn in Afglunistan of the 
fiood Law and of its political version, which \soka clllcd simply the 
Law idharmn). was performed by that great Maury an emperor; while 
the case of Menander, the Greek king protagonist of the \filtitdapanha, 
is obvious proof lhat lhe -kcplkal y&varub \Greeks or Westerners, 
generally shaking} ,ilw felt the fascination of the BuddhiM preaching 
Today we are m a position to add that in Bacina as well as m Marxian 
■lu the lirst centuries of our era P Ikere were numerous followers both of 
the Vaibhusikas (a branch of the school of the Sarvastivadiits) and of 
the Mahusangiiikas. Thiv means thill Ike two most important current* 
of Buddhist thought—the currenr of she Lewcr Vchtck(Hmsyilia)And 
that of she Grcai Vehicle (Mahay an a)—were both io be found m ihese 
areas where, with particular inflections ihcy coexisted more or 
peacefully We cannot I el I what the situation of the Buddhist cur¬ 
rents was in western FurkiStiin. bin we know that farther east-that is, 
in today ^ Chinese Sink Lang Ike various Buddhist schools and SECTS 
had a precise geographical distribution unit were— within certain 
limits—responsible Un the Spread and dm rue ter of the ko nograph it 
mid SlyfiStic trends in that region 

Kucha and Kashgar, on the northern stretch of the silk route, were 
center* of the Lesser Vehicle, a fact that surdy opened the way to 
contact* with Bumiyan and lo Us influence Bamican wav a large 
caravan city in Afghanistan of great religion* importance for being a 
stronghold of itus Tendency and of equally great artistic importance as 
the meeting place of Iranian and Buddhist art. On Lite contrary, in 
Yarkand and Khotan, on I he southern branch of the fie route* Mu- 
hayuna Buddhism—dud i-s. I he Buddhism of I Jit Great Vehicle—prevail¬ 
ed* probably because of the proximity of Kashmir and the Swar Valley 
On this point Ihc testimony of the Chinese Buddhist pilgrims ts explicit, 
ii covers .1 fairly long period if lime and also shows that the inevn.d-.k- 
consequence of flic predominance of ihis current, accentuated and 
established by elements unrelated to the specific belief—which, by the 
way, had been altered by the psychological and spiritual attitude of the 
local population—was that the iconography and taste of Yar kind And 
K ho tan were remarkably different Irom llios*- of the imrihem cities 
The expansion of Buddhism m Central Asia was performed by mission¬ 
aries of different nationalities. Some were certainly Parthian and 
perhaps of royal blood—An Fa-Chin, An Hsmn.and especially An 
Shih-Kuo, to use I heir Chintz names. According to the official biog¬ 
raphies, the last, an outstanding translator of Buddhist texts into 
Chinese, w as the ddesi son of ihc king and queen of A-hsi (Pantiia). 
However. iL is not impossible that he may simply have been the sou of 
one of the must prominent Parthian feudal lords or the heir in u royal 
family from a country under Iranian influence, which might even have 



159 Wingtd figure, (he only 
remaining tie tail from a festoon 
in Shrine S at Miron. Second 
half of the Hurd century a.\>. 
National Mtmurrt, New Delhi 
Tht image, der ived/ran i the 
Winged cruses of (he Classical 
worlds Is frontally and heavily 
remkred after (he Parthian or 
(he Kushan mste. The styling of 
(he hair, consisting of a lock on 
the lop of the dmven skull, hut 
also been found a i Kucha* one 
of the largest caravan lawns. 
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160, fen wit figure <>/ the Pm- 
thitw-Kmhtm type. from the 
festoantdfrieze of Shrine S at 
A fif an. Second half of the third 
century hJQ* Natinml Museum, 
Ntw Delhi 

The image with she large staring 
eyes expresses, at its oh si strange 
fiigurat idiom , a flowering, malar? 
beauty. The hair style is Indian, 
and its general effect, ku lading 
the crown-shaped headdress* is 
strongly reminisc ent of the 
(jandhtmm t tyle r 


fht Fragment with Buddhist 

monks' fiends, from Miron, 
second half of the third century 
AJX Naihmal Museum, ,V> » Delhi 
The shaven heath, the pronounced 
features, the ahundtmf use *rf 
chiaroscuro attenuated by spots 
of color^ the choice of colors, and 
the red stripe on the nimbu s of a 
Buddha, now disappeared, alt 
belong to the personal style of the 
Master of Miron. 


been Murgisma. Hii* old supposition mf H. Masp^rn was reconsidered 
with ^rtrater prevision Lind nn the basis of newly uncovered ardKiea- 
logicat documents by the Soviet scholar M t Masson in 1463 Gibers 
were Kushim*, such as Chib Lou-chia-chion. know n as the Yudi-chin 
iKushan) Budhisauva, Chhcfakn. the son or grandson of a Keshan 
ambassador, Chi-wao. Chili ILiang, and I he monk Dharimiraksa, known 
as the Elodhisauvu of liifuhuAng, Same of the missionaries and irons* 
k\lon were from So gd inn a, for ejtompEe, K'ang Meng-hhLLmg and 
K'*sng<hu. s lac latter'> characteristically region a i mime unmistakably 
gives him away as a Sogdian In Centro! Asia also members of royal 
families and the upper classes contributed to the spreading of fbe 
Word sometimes even renouncing the world and becoming among die 
mosi outstanding Buddhist translators arid exegete* of a]J Times Many 
rich hut historically unknown people commissioned religious buildings 
to secure renown and eternal salvation. 

The Sues ihai ihc missionary work and the tnmilming were largely the 
undertakings of tramaoi and Cenirul Asians wan nni without cunse- 
cj ucnccs. As to the enormous quantity ot t ran stations, the choice and 
popularity of some tests in the long run affected Buddhist speculation 
Interpolation*, changes, and the liberties translators took wish Ehc 
lexi^ facilitated the slow transforms I ion of Buddhism from she rigid 
lesser Vehicle to the decisively sat etiological Great Vehicle, The m- 
numcrablc Central Asian an works—espial ty those of the eastern area 
—offer ample document a lion of the evolution of Buddha logy and of 
Lliencw attitude* of commentators and exegtto. The historical Buddha 







tended to fade as the Supreme Buddhas. symbolic exteriorizations of an 
immobile and immutable principle from which all things are derived, 
prevailed Accentuated theism; the newly conceived, comple* doctrine 
of the 'Pure Lunds and Paradises; and The overcoming of the law of 
khastm (which regulated punishment and reward in the perpetual series 
of rebirths) by u deeply fell ua of faith ure all perfectly legible in the 
mu rah of Seri nd in—an area of eastern Cent rid Asia—lo whoever is nhte 
to detect the minor deiaih of their iconography These Were new, 
profoundly compassionate, soienologicol conceptions, indulging ihe 
Jenin 1 lor divine protection of human life Inch only eomjtfieaLcd 
jpeculnticm and clever dialectic could reconcile—at least up lo a certain 
point—with rhe original attitudes or' Buddhisi thinking Tim tendency i» 
to be found wherever people were convened 10 ihc Good Law. but in 
Central Asia it shows bfrij&uaJ aspect^ If jar no other reason than ihc 
persistence of the Lesser Vehicle m no rue places Even move evident h 
the attitude toward the litrivcr^l sovereignly of rhe Buddha An issue of 
the doctrine of the three bodies through which ihc Buddha s essence 
becomes manifest, it resulted in Ik prevalence of ihc 'body of glory' 
uver the 'body of Law,* the metaphysical essence of every Buddha, and 
of Ihc dpparcnl body' uiirtnanakava i, which is the Buddha * human 
aspect— or. rather, that which involves natural perceptions. The histor¬ 
ical Buddha,as the Teachct. appeared In Miss Iasi body f which, according 
lo ihc Law he preached, was no more valuable than that of any other 
human being Hie only difference consisted m the imuiimn of the 
supreme truth, which was at the same time the essence of the universe, 
permeating die mind and spied ihc omsLtme prince who* by virtue 
of Im mleHigenc*, had now become the savior of the world ll may be 
added lhat many of the magical dements in local interpretation* of 
Buddhism—particularly those of Udayana and, e\cn more noticeably 
those of the upper Swat Valley—also Bowed into Cent rat Asm, where 
ihcy acquired differed values and nuances VujrupanL who is probably 
ihc person location of the magic power ot !be Buddha— rarely used but 
always iherc ns u potential reserve of superhuman and in a sense, 
ultradtvinc power—ti seldom lo be found in Central Asia pud, when it 
is. it shows very different aspect* from thc=c ol ihc traditional tmtim 
iconography, with u tendency incompletely new demoniac*! valuer 

In view of The important rote of The Kushans in spreading Buddhism 
ihroughout Centra] Asia. iL is not surprising lliCU Giindhunmari — w hich 
reached its peak under ttidr rule—should have been for a lime very 
success Hi I in all the eastern regions of Central -Vda and in innsi of«he 
western ones us well While admitting ihui Cimidharun art must be 
included in Indian afl fur its ftuddlusl content and because it flourished 
on Indian *oil (today politkMIy a part u| Pakistan). H muss be remem¬ 
bered that this aft w av virtually 4 propagation of ihc Hellenistic Roman 
current 111 form and style. The actual area of ib diffusion bordered on 
she north wish I he region of Airuiui. near Termez (old Tarmiiaj on the 
Ovus However f tn Tumshuk. one of the main nrdmcoJogical centers on 
ihc nurthern stretch of the caravan route* west of Kucha, there are 
S filers of Gandharari dilTusinn of. such tmgmCudc lhat, in lasLc and 
iconography. Lite earliest urtislic phase of this site loots like a peripheral 
rather than a provincial interpretation oi ihc art nF Ciandhura. On Ihe 
southern -1 retch of the caravan mate, about twu-lhifds ol the way 
eastward, The paintings of Milan hgs 157 -lhH sh>ov obvitfu* 
. imibroi^s wuh a particular trend of Gtodharan art- I hey form a 
painted rendition ol some special tumc sculptures with sinking rotu- 
Ling perspectives, The ariisL who created and digued them with die 
name Tiia (obviously a Frcikril adaptation oF ilic Latin rbime fitusi 



f62. figww praying Fragment ft n utUfuvsttonaMy one of the 

of 0 muraljniittting h perhopx from best Central 1,1 tan ercatiom, 

Balawaste. Seventh century A4> 

Saticmaf \fmeitm, AVh Delhi 
Jhe image, which must originally 
itni'c been enclosed between two 
Buddhas (wither 0 / which is 
ere tout a though left aieurafr and 
kxs powerful!) drawn | </. fin 
IS3) t shows rtmorkablc stmt- 
luriiies wifi I the paintings of 
A junta inr/mlirtR the me of color. 

Iranian reminiscences m the 
golden crown and symbols derived 
from the Ku&Mrt royalty r such 
a\ the Ih/i iriiingukr flames 
coming out of the xhotitiim* 
liemonxmiie that, though basi¬ 
cally fSup to in s t \ h. it recalls 
Iranian amt Kushan art 4 besides 
reelahcFating Indian elements. 

Ihe image belongs to Tan trie 
BuddhtmU ox is apparent [torn 
the eye drawn nn the back of the 
right hand hehm the forefinger. 
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163, The Buddha meditating. 
Probably from Jkilu waste, m hi- 
sixth ccnturj s.n, Notional 
Museum, AVn Dettu 
The Buddha* covered with $ym- 
hoik motifs astodixfi'd with 
Ttmtttc dotffrmes, is represented 
frontally, to this work, hath the 
from vkw and the stiffness char- 
acteristte of the cult steles of 
Gandhara seem to survive in 
painting. The tymboh are un¬ 
doubtedly TaRSnt\ os is evident 
from the two books, surrounded 
fr> Homes and fisting on two 
fotu* corollas, adorning the arms 
rf I he figure and the two stylized 
thunderbolts f wkai on thtf&re- 
artm The sun, the moon, (he two 
Jewels* the horse, and the atncb 
mental mot(f in the middle of the 
chest , r the two+headed make uf 
lading to the vliaf energy of the 
Buddha) complete the meaning of 
Mil imposition, w hich h stylh- 
iiastty a product of Central Asian 
taste adrcodv tending toward forms 
in the Chinese manner . 


ftl Hariri with children. Mural 
painting from Shrine 12 at Farhad 
Bt'g-yailuki. mid-sixth century 
A.Dt National Museum* New Delhi 
Derivation from the rigid frontal 
representations of Gandhara is 
fit re especially evident* for the 
i adpfon of natfhwtst&rn India 
were familiar with the subject and 
interpreted it in a similar manner 
both in composition and in com ¬ 
parative proportion between the 
mam figure and the children. 
However, this painting is much 
marc markedly frontal and relies 
far more on circular ami elliptical 
lines than docs iiaodhanvt 
statuary. 


musi have had links with The Gundharan workshop or school ih&t 
produced die panels with especially noticeable perspec live and Voiu- 
iing' dTecih Special 'genre' detail*, the paramedic' disiribunon of the 
imngr* lo suggesl o crowd, and the particular aspect of she Buddha 
with hss enormous bun of 1 a hi r (Uihnrtim) further prove that there 
existed -i close bond between these paintings and the kJiogJ q| Guji- 
dhara or, better, with a particular tendency within this school 1 or this 
reason the pniming* of Mirao. all by the wime hand mid □nfortumtdy 
mostly destroyed, might be regarded as the largest cycle of Gtmdhnran 
paint mg* to him come down Lo us. even though in terms of geography 
they %\md tor miiside the urea of this school This oecut rente k by no 
mcuos rxtmordinury Apart from the incited gems with Classical or 
classicizing motifs scattered ah over eastern Central Asuu the enormous 
importance of the school ot Gandhuru throughout Central Asia is 
attested by the Gandhara-iiispircd works at fur ton. m Kurashahr, and 
elsewhere; similar ones mentioned in Chinese texts and wc\\ known ako 
in China, and she sculptural or pictorial reproductions of famous cult 
trrs ages—an ion p which are some of the Graeco-Buddhist school- Gun- 
dhiinm art wussu popular that it became one of the principal dements 
of tmitkait»n Irom Chorasmia all the way to ihe western boundaries 
of China 

The works of Mirmv arc of uncertain dine. Most likely they belong to 
the period m the end Of the third and the beginning of the fourth 
century, .i* archaeological data and paleographic iti script ion $ seem to 
confirm. Analysis of e heir iconography and style a Iso points more Oi less 
m This during, ihough Ehcrc m no precise mid decisive dement lo go by. 
The use of a special chiaroscuro, which often consist^ of white tines 
running along ihe black lines of ihe drawing lo lighten ihc colors w here 













the lighi strike* rm»i s was a device familiar to moioimls of ihe Helle¬ 
nistic period, in ilmse of (he school of Damascus amd to those of Ka- 
>enna ami Byzantium tn perspective effccts—paJifculady notable m the 
pictorial fragment rep resen ling a partly destroyed large figure 10 whom 
a worshiper in primely, or perhupievim kmgJv, Attire k paying homage 
(% ISSH-the recurrence of special Icchnknl devices is apparent. 
The vanishing point, purposely introduced with geomelncat elements 
in the floor, is consistent throughout the fragment, and so is the chiaro¬ 
scuro which presupposes the source of lighi lu l*e in ehe uppci right 
earner. The stool on which the main figure rest* hi* f«h however, n* 
drawn according to a completely different perspective, realistic in terms 
of the resiling surface (obviously geometric), but unrealistic m that us 
left leg is rendered by Ihe decomposition of the musses fa mere graphic 
sign. actually). so that ii look* as if it wen- shinding beside the imol'* 
top. Jf not cnijfdy impressionistic, this effect es certainty compcndkry 
or sketchy, lor. rather than providing an illusionist it vision* ti plays on 
the psychology of the viewer In any case* Uie sr.yhstic da la available 
unmistakably link ihr painting of Miron to Ehc Clavikul and Byron- 
tine world, even though the large eye> o\ ihe figure recall the painting* 
of the Fflyytrm and Iran —or Palmy is—which tn terms of style arc some¬ 
what similar to those of the Rushans. The fundamental observation, 
however, is that ih? pictorial production of M i ran belongs without .1 
doubt 10 the Candhann current 4 *i 4 consequently, that the figural 
background of Central Asia sprang from Graeco-Buddhist inspiration, 
This source was to constitute a determinant of bier evolution. 

One of tire most important consequences of the Gamiharan influence, 
especially of its Classical component, was the predominance of the 
human figure in all the paintmg^ of Central Asia. The representation of 
the human figure was fosiered by the edifying and narrative purposes of 
Buddhist art was continued for a long time, and was not dropped even 
after the most complicated symbolic images of Paradises and miracles 
had taken ihe place of the fantastic but still human portrayals of the last 
life of the Buddha. k$ latest echo is to be found in the votive portraits 
of the Manichaeau or Buddhist Uigurs. Not even the influence Of 
Chines an—which, however, during the Amt millennium of our cm had 
not ycl fully turned to landscape—^ould diminish the effect of this first 
strain which, as has already been said, was in agreement with the 
general hue* of Buddhist thinking. 

On the other hand, this ancient semi'Classic a I background limited the 
acceptance and etparrtion of the ornamental value of the human 
couple (mitbuna) lypicd of India Other values prevailed, which were 
for the roast pan derived from lire Iranian world and dictated by 
mystical impulses of different bind*. 

The characteristic aspects of the work* of Mi ran are generally to be 
found also in ihe art of Chorasmio, though in less evident form. In 
short, because of the tendency to indtisuializaiion. iconography and 
stylistic muiik of various types spread ov C i Far-flung areas and into 
different milieui of Central Asia, originating—within certain limits—its 
artistic unity. Local interpretations or the same motifs, however, 
varied greatly. Fur example. despite the Widespread and persistent 
influence of the Kushnns and ihe resounding echo of Gandhoran art, in 
CJiarasmui one would look in vain for any strain of that current, which 
rationally and consistently developed the illusipnistic effects nf Rotating" 
perspectives, in many respects comparable to anamorphosis of. better, 
irompe L l oeiL 

Thus is raided the problem of the cream r autonomy of t'eniral Asm 
both in lire western area (western Turkman, as u is now called by ihe 
Soviet*} and in the caravan cniqs of today 1 * Chinese Smkiang Thai the 


165 1 The figure of the Buddha 
meditating and the tap f^jrt of a 
stupa, Decorative competition 
{ fragment}. From Cave f at 
Bezeklik, perhaps seventh century 
a.i>. National Museum* Acm Delhi 
The highly stylized Buddha is 
sitting an a hiux flower inside an 
architectural structure, which ts a 
simplified Gandharan aedkoh. 

The (op of the stupa with ihi cone 
shaped scries of superimposed 
umbrella i is UtHpxeittonobfy 
Indian, hut (he silk "flags arc a 
clear indication of Chinese in¬ 
fluence, The execution of this 
schematised work is cermmh 
ba sed on a technique meant far 
easy and quick repetitions. 
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Mi5h JVf i (mas (divinities} 
proymg li fnrat painting/torn 
Ca fcr / at Bezektik Y light ft of 
ninth century a,d. Ngtfawi/ 
Museum, AW 

T^f l3TOm?jdtirf>/e jfyfcoiiffn 
ramrff « irrdug £Mn?j? iVtftjwfc*. 
especially in the facts. hut the 
draptry milt echoes the Indian and 
Gfimlhantn styles. From the 
local viewpoint, the jewels, the 
daft jjt.t, am/ rtp are 

exotic cktm tils adapted to the 
taste of the Swifted Turks, 


167. People of different national- 
it its lamenting the death of the 
Buildha . Detail from a fragment 
of a mural paint my From Cave P 
at Besektik, eighth century vp. 
Nattonal Museum* New Delhi 
The figures reproduced in the 
pic lure {among whom a far 
Easterner and a Persian ore rccog- 
tuznble: are Siritfied iiuerpre- 
at tin ns &/ the racial character^ 
zatiun found in the stuccos of 
Hadda and in the terra-cottas of 
Ushkar. Obviously, this Minified 
interpretation j.v aha ihc result 
Of the influence of the. Tang 
ftmctar \■ fig urine * < m i ng-u h 'i) 


16S. The Buddha sitting on a 
lotus throne 7 possibly on an 
octagonal base. Front the gorges 
nf Seng ini i Tur/a/i /, eighth or 
ninth century a.u. Nat&nal 
Museum, New Delhi 
In us lower fwrt the composition 
includes /hg praying figures.* a 
markedly Stnifil'd layman and a 
person in u habit. At the 

top are two divinities, one of which 
is recognizable ns Vajrtiprmi from 
the thunderbolt he is holding in 
Am left hand. Despite Sinifieotfon, 
■stylistic and monographic traces, 
mostly of the northwestern Indian 
schools, arc clearly detectahh 











Jigurat ans of Centra) Asia were autonomous is an unquestionable fact 
partly rcsulimg Irom environmental and technical eircurasUuioe£ The 
sculpture provides proof of tfut. Because of the lack of workable 
stones, the vculfrtor* reported to second-best techniques and u*cd 
fabrics impregnated with stucco, chalk, day, terra-cona, and even 
lacquer ns sculptural materials. While* however, the school of Gnndhara 
produced, starting from the fourth century* markedly Classical Forms 
in its by now albciucco production and introduced a sentimental— 
almost pathetic—element into its narrative compositions, the sculptors 
or Centra! Asta went their own different way. They gradually dropped 
the Classical or classicizing elements in favor of the Cupid style and of a 
component, generally referred u> as J rani an because of its resemblance 
10 Sassanuin art, whsch :s actually not only original but cven K to a large 
extern, local. The new aggressive and expansive impulse of Iran under 
the Sussunids resulted in the conquest of a great deal or western Central 
Asia and* consequently, in the propagalion uf the Sa&santiin culture, 
particularly evident in 5ume manifestations For till this deep and 
extensive diffusion, however, it is also possible lhaE the influence of 
Central Asia spread into Iran b> a reverse phenomenon or no lesser 
extern, which may have conditioned die artistic evolution of ihe Sassa- 


nian period, especially i n the minor arts. On ihe oilier hand, it is certain 
1 hat in the areas disputed by India and Iran where Cemrul Asian in* 
fluencc reached, there originmed a special figural irend that might be 
called "trano-Buddhist/ Aside from .in isolated occutrtmecal Dukhlar- 
i'Nustiiwar, where some painters of Buddhist tradition treated* perhaps 
for the first lime; secular subjects to honor a local prince, evidence of 
ilm tendency to follow- Iranian sijies k to be found in some works of 
nearby BnmsyarL A bfgeearavg riajtd religious cenler famous to this day 
for its colossal statues of the Buddha (see fig I7lk Bamsyan shows a 
remarkable variety of contemporaneous styles. Undoubtedly Ixjcause of 
the proximity of the Sa&sanian realm and, generally shaking, of the 
location and economic importance of Ihe city, home of its images are 
decidedly Sassamun in style. Others, however, have the schematic 
frontal view of llie T anliT!lassic:d L images of the school of Gaudhara 
and recall the Byzantine creations, while small groups ol painting* and 
especially uf sculptures are Indian In character. It cannot be ruled out 
that Bo ms yon also responded to the tendencies that were to prevail in 
Balulik Tepe. as its few works in the tram an manner seem to show. 
Unfbrtimaidy T the date of Balalik Tcpc. generally believed to be about 
the fifth or sixth century *jf our era* is uncertain—-it may be earlier or HV 
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170. Head of a 8odhisativt£ m tin 
i limn/id'skapeti nimbus bordered 
nith plant tike, or phytomarphh\ 
molds. Fragment of a mural 
panning. From Kora Khoja f cm 
the site of the old Idfkui-shehrf^ 
the Uigur capital* ninth century 
a, D National Museum^ New Delhi 
The Bodhisattm, with strongly 
Smiftedf&Ct* hut with eyes that 
remit the jfylhations of the images 
more einseiy related to the Indian 
Huptn production and It * that of 
rht northwestern schools > is tin- 
qu ostia fifthly one of the finest 
pictorial decorative work* of the 
Turf an region 


inter, [f it is earlier. the murals uncovered in the only frescoed room 
«f ihe castle there would have been reflected in a stylistic tendency in 
Bauman. Tins is an extremely interesting possibility, especially since 
the pictorial style of DsibJik Tej>c \* original, though computable in 
sonic respects with rhe Soisanian tigyrai tendency and those of Kucha 
and Tumshuk and is* furthermore, unaffected by the Indian influence. 
All the other cities of western Turkistan. instead, display iconographic 
and stylistic reminiscences oflndia. 

Ram iy art constitutes a problem of fundamental importance for vannus 
reasons. The city flowered in the founli century at the lime when, after 
the accession of the Guptas, ibe influence of India was diffusing with 
greater force than ever. It had the typical cosmopolitan aspect of 
caravan towns, which is reflected also in the artistic activity. In fact. 
Barmy an was she seal of a greai school of panning in which it ts said 
that Mani, the fotinder of Mamchaeism. had his training as o mini a t Lire 
pajntei At ihc came time, because of the religious importance of this 
center, located on a vital crossroad of the silk route, timidhiat artists of 
differeni origins and schools assembled shere. Some musi have been 
priests, some itinerant arises who offered their services to the large 
L-uiiimtiiuiiev This objective situation alone can account for the varieiy 
of the tendencies and the coexistence of different styks, w hich, in turn, 
show thati after ihe Guild ha tan expansion, ihc Indian influence often 
met and fused with Iranian and Originally Genital Asian currents, 
giving rise to other tendencio and current* that can he called e lndo- 
Iranian' or—to me the terminology of she French school of archaeolo¬ 
gy — Sas$ano-G up la.' 

Whal counts i? fhat ihe Indian component. constantly Lied to Buddlost 
symbolism and iconography* always remained vital, though il varied in 
lime, acquiring different values in differed! places. The appearance of the 
Gilpin *tyle—uniform in its Viritfjf—started a period of extraordinary 
equilibrium m the evolution of an in India, it is ihercfme only logical 
that Ibis Lime or splendor should leave mosL conspicuous traces cm the 
evolution of art in Central Asia also Lu m western urea, however, the 
induin reminlicences are shallow and mostly iconngraphic Though 
undeniably apparent, they do not pervade ihe works Among the 
wooden caryatids of PendzikenL which were carbonized in a fire a I the 


169. Harp player, Probably 
fndra's messenger in the episode 
of the mil of the king of gods w 
the Buddha meditating in the 
cavern of iniktuala. Frogman of 
4a nmol painting* perhaps from 
Balawasre t seventh century aj> + 
NQll&n&I Museum. N'r» Delhi 
'Hie mmge is a total interpretation 
of the Indian schemes found in the 
point trigs of Ajimta, with the ad¬ 
dition of ii’ofuygrophic elements of 
the northern sihoids. 


















17 L The robssal Buddha of 
Bamiytin (approximately 175 
feet talil. Fourth or fifth etniury 
a Ah National Museum, Sew Delhi 
Thu nwrmoufi rock-caned 
statue j though damaged fry 
Muslim artillery t stilt shows sign* 
of being stylistically derived from 
Buddhas of the Gtmdh#tm % 
Xfoihuraiu rnd archaic Gupta 
styles. 
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}72 king XQgu renting out o f the 
wttttr Frdfmeniiary polychrome 
itucca group, fmm femduhistan, 
seventh century *f>. Archaar- 
logical ftfuMtunu Kahn/ 

Whut it left of this image* wbkh 

presumably repmem i the # 3 wj p/ 

Snakes, r.y exceptionally beautiful 
and ekganL not only be cause of 
thi clangated figure amt It* 
titiaamfcal accuracy but oho 
because of the sinuous attitude 
of the body and the enigmatic 


expression of ike fart. The work 
of FondkktstatK consisting of 
Central Aston ami post-Gupta 
Indian elements, it hard to 
e\tihicin\ /fir it inn completely 

lust ltd polyrhremy* especially in 
thefoot* The way nr knnw n, St 
suits the modem Western Euro* 
pcan taste amt is, theftrtrjbre. 
easily appreciated. 









castle and are therefore still extant. there is indeed rtc least one dearly 
reminiscent of post-Gupia Irrdbm sculpture ami furthermore, adorned 
wrt!i clothe and jewelry oi Indian mte and make Also among the 
murals of Peudzikent there are type 4 ; and figures that tan be traced buck 
to the traditional Indian iconography. Wc do not know whether they 
include Buddhist sub]pcta, but it is possible thal some df ihc compo¬ 
sitions in the later style are particular iconograpluc renditions of the 
Buddha s Jataku. In mi) case, in a group showing iwo players one of 
Lhc figure* b manifestly a descenduni of the typical Gandbaran ascetic 
and the other is a king with wings of fiamt ui the shoulders. Hi is 
symbol of legitimate royalty was used by [tic Kits hints; it was a sign nS 
one of I he Buddha's most famous miracles and. in Gam] bn ran an, was 
always the sy mbol of Dip&ntfcara, one of the Buddhas of the past asso¬ 
ciated with light and flame. The Gupta influence was responsible for 
the pursuit of pictorial relief in the first phase of the Kucha production, 
and The Kuehean pale tie reechoes the favorite chromatic consonances 
of I he painters of the caves ol Ajanta of titc same period. In sculpture 
the reminiscences of the ait of Gandhavs do nol vanish but fade 
somewhat as an effect of the Gupla. Influence, especially in the images nf 
Buddhas and Bodhisauva^ r In other cases. when the figures represent 
typical* ethnic, or class characters, the G and Imran echo. Lflpugh modi- 
ftod + b more evident Perhaps this persistence is partly the consequence 
of using the saint materials and techniques—a necessity that conditioned 
the sculptural production of the whole of Central Asia, including 
Chorasmia under ihc v GrcaL Shahs,' Hie Indian diffusion, however, 
only occasionally influenced style Hasher, ii she weahh of compufti- 
tional solutions and iconographic materials together wilii I he lUrieUy 
logical* sometimes even magical, symbols that Testifies to the magnitude 
of the Indian influence, w hich persisted also m the post-Gupta period, 
as is evident in the region of khuian where there is ati abundance of 
figures associated with ihe Tautric mystical current (see figs I7fi and 
177) fhc Khotan figure! production was patterned on ihc styles of ihe 
Paia and Sena dynasties transmitted through the large Buddhist uni¬ 
versities, for example, that of Nubuda Jn ihc heritage of Khutan, 
however, again there looms the Graeco-Buddhist influence, particularly 
noticeable in architecture Suggeslions of ihc Gupta style show espe* 
ciaity m the stucco figures, in their oval facts, and in the treatment of the 
drapery Yotkan. which also belongs in the region of Kliotan, seems, 
instead, to have been more exposed to llic influence from the north, 
namely, from Sogdiana and Chares mia The colossal Buddhas of 
RavaJt may have been inspired by the ligurat structures of Bamiyan, all 
in a!L however, in none of Ibe arl centers nf Kholnn is there to ha 
found a real prevalence of purely Indian dements, 1 Iranian, local or 
imponed Central Avian, Chinese-derived, and originally Chinese de¬ 
ments, all stemmed the Indian influence, which continued to prevail 
instead, where proportions were not involved in symbol ism and ico¬ 
nography. 

Farther east Ihc problem of ihe Indian component is more complicated. 
Though its history is not dissimilar from that of Kucha, the Ttrrfan area 
slows a completely different set of artistic phenomena (see tigs. 108 and 
] 74-176] Three cireummraecs were responsible for the difference. First 
of all, ihc Chinese influence wax tfrongjer there than elsewhere because 
Turf an was she main cultural center of the Sinafied Uigur Turks, Then 
there were its proximity to ihe territory of China proper and. last, ihe 
prolonged survjvuJ ol Buddhism and of the active bguraJ production 
associated with it Even here, however, ihere are consul era hie truces of 
the lirdian component, so ihat Rcn£ Gmussei deice led an some minor 
figures of Sengtm-agri "The most fd idiom symhesis of Indian supplc- 


173, Figure of a Seated fftu/hi- 
mttsa Sffittrzyu. Fotyekromed 
Stucco mixed with earth, f rom 
Forutukistm, j seventh ternary 
i.n Arrhae&hgiCtil Museum* 
Kabul 

The tkgiiu;. hfiiheMurine with 
If ' thick hair «ip d serene face h a 
manehtux example of theaptix- 
sive ability of the Fimdukisitm 
sekooh which at as capable of 
reeiahftriiiiriR the truck mg* of the 
most varied currcuts through 



tice rr sfyUiatian. Vi He the rase 
and movement m this position of 
rest, which it i Buddhist icotiAg- 
raphy b called fahitmaua r Thr 
F&ttduki UfM Tf luml excelled itt 
the tendering of mtnemeat. 
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174. thaduf a Butklha. Frag- 
mrnt ofa mural patmmg frmt i 
the region *>J Turfan t eighth 
ft niury A,D, Vtniaml Museum, 
Sew Delhi 

Executed m the rtchmqut af the 
double line, ft shows iht strong 
SMjkuttm that Milted the taste 
of the Uigurs. fIawfV?r t the 
proportions of the face md iht 
thin moustache* a/*' typically 
Indian fafsn of iht Pain jrhoahj 
and characteristic of northwestern 
work . 


175. Head of a dew or Bodhi- 
fativti fragptmi of a mural 
painting from iht region of TurfatK 
eighth century v d , National 
Museum, New Delhi 
The single-line drawing makes 
thti image especially Chinese- 
looking Note the folds of the 
neck and fhefhiike mod/under 
The lower tip. 
























176. He&daf a Boilhismivo. 
Fragment af a painting. From 
the region ofTur/a/ t* eighth or 
perhaps ninth century A.i> 
Nalloml Museum, Nen Delhi 
The heavy lower port of the face 
ami the slamed eyes reveal a 
pranounee J Chinese influence. 
The lumuat attitude and the 
ffiimtlikt m between thr frmw-j 
are proa/ that the image belongs 
to a mystical trend, Futurism. 
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iff Tonifying divinity. Frag¬ 
ment of a dalklttl 

From Beztfklikt eighth or perhaps 
math century KAh Saitmnl 
Museum ^ New Delhi 
f f iwtm Jn-tnui wifh fftmd 
farm* *w her fm ■ and (ftrei hemh 
( tine p v damaged and u handy 
visible above the headdress of the 
main head). The two welfptf- 
wneti right hands hold, rexp re¬ 
live!} . the skull mid the knife 
{khmtgd } Jot, blood sacrifices 
The remaining left hand rests an 
the hip; tht lost left hand held a 
cordJot sirangJjng thr yitflms 
Tfrtffrvgmtni belongs to a frfczt 
in which fiarat andfluttering 
.1 tarflike motifs filled the spare 
between the figures, ft is con¬ 
cern'd wdh a Siume*influenced 
Tan trie current derived from tin 
cult of Kali 


lift 


ness. HcMcmstic elegance, and Chinese gracefulness/' Some image* id 
the I hi: fun area arc JcddcdU Indian. especial!v Lhovc of Buddliu*. L’r 
RiuibisaiTva* (vee Eigs 16K and l"4s, Though rure .md K ma seim, iso* 
bled, they indicate an iconographk tradition that could not he fully 
asserted but fefi ns uttprmE on figures m which the exotic and religion* 
character of Indian images re Meets the ^-.irEJ and ambience In which the 
Buddha's word was preached. It ns use a bo K>e noted tbul the Si nil red 
Turbin images of Buddhas and RodhisaitVas— though rendered in a 
markedly Chinese manner—-als^o reflect a faint Indian component ihul 
reached sMcre. as j baeLiash, through Chinese art <*re tigs 168 nud 
174-176) For Chinese iconography appropriated die Indian creations, 
adapted, modified, and transformed them, but often reveals to u trained 
eye the images Thai are of Gra«0-Buddhist origin and those that are 
inspired by the school of Mathura or by Gupta work. 

In conditsion, Indian an left a conspicuous Erne sn the whole of Central 
Ada—deeper and mute continuous in the eastern area (especially in 
Kucha), less extensive but noi negligible m m western part fmm Sogdi- 
ana to Chorasnua. Fuithftirnof^ the artistic background of Central 
Aiia mainly Graeco-Buddhist and had been originated by ihc 
acceptance and expansion of Buddhism even in those brnls that lacked 
the appropriate social and economic structures to appreciate the full 
purport of the original innovatory spirit, bin had. nevertheless, adopted 
it for its metaphysical iniplications arising from the encounter with 
other religious currents. 

De&phc the backlash train China, which nfl cored the more S ini tied 
regions of Central Asia. India exercised (is influence on die whole 
Buddhist world Even in China, Korea, and Japan the Indian influence 
from ten I rat Asia h recognisable m iconography, iconolog> h and 
composition, as well as in lesser figure! conventions concerning land¬ 
scape and minor derails. 

We are nni in a position to know the extent and naiun: of the Indian 
component in she production of the great Khotan painters active in 
China between the end of the Sui dynasty and the beginning of the 
Tang epoch. One of the two Wei-ehih painters. Po-chth-na, known as 
Wei-di'ih the elder, was famous for his imaginative Buddhist paintings, 
whereas Ihc other, I-seng, was a specialist m mumh. flower paintings, 
exolic images,. and also Buddhist figures. It is well established, however, 
that Khotan painting influenced the school of Tibes in its formative 
singe and perhaps also that of Kashmir Rut its comnbillion in Tibet, 
despite the Indian component in the art of Kbotan* was by no means 
ihe main source of Indian influence* for the Khoiancse school had a 
definite Character of n$ own. Til this instance there is no question of 
multiple contributions hul u! a definite Central Asian influence. Central 
,\^L] .]lsi> iiLspiicil ilie works of FoEuiuki^tun in Afghanistan (sec tigs. 
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9. Indian Influence in Southeast Asia 


In Marin Btissagli 


The expansion of Indian dviliacatiofi over the lands of so-caLled Farther 
India—including ihc whole of southeastern Asa a from Burma to Vietnam 
and From Malaya lu instUarlndia—tsajumportant cul iural phenomenon 
from many aspects., notably for having raised people* eihnically and 
culturally very different from one another to a high level of civilization, 
In the field of ihe figurative arts the consequences of this phenomenon 
arc deep and vast In the process of becoming adapted to ihc taste of 
foreign population* living in very different areas, ihc Indian influence 
gave rise to entirely new artistic currents schools, stylistic trends. and 
experiences rich in implications and potential developments, Thus were 
originated grcai works of an capable of standing comparison in both 
quality and expressiveness with the best creations of the Indian 
genius. The encounter of (his rich and mature figura! civilization 
with the fresh imagination of rtttascendtng peoples understandably 
produced y vast range of stenograph tc and stylistic phenomena. In some 
cases, changes, adaptations, and * different approach caused a minor 
architectural detail to become a major structural Feature; in other 
instances, a decorative motif of India's imaginative sculptors became a 
recurrent and differentiating element. Later, the encounter of the Indian 
and the Chinese approaches to aesthetics originated another set of 
complex figural phenomena, different from tho$e which occurred in 
Central Asia bul no less rich and important. 

The geographical area of Farther India is* as has already been said, vast 
and consequently inhabited by a variety of populations which for his¬ 
torical or environ menial reason* reacted in diverse ways to the diffusion 
of Indian culture, however deeply felt The clemenl in common fte* in 
the fact that everywhere this cultural influence prevailed absolutely, In 
fact, some specialist* maintain that the masterpieces of the Indian ar- 
liviic genius are lo be found in this 'Magna India'—to use :t designation 
favored by scholars and obviously copied From ’Magna Graceia.’ which, 
if for no other merit, is commendable for the emphasis it lays on Hie 
extent and depth oft he Indian contribution. Because of a different social 
and historical evolution from that of Magna Gmecia, however, the 
Indian acculturation of southeastern Asia wa> not limited to a mere 
parallel dcvelopmem of forms and styles. Once rooted, it activated 
innovatory currents, which, without denying their origin, rut ihc Jr own 
courses with styles and attitudes of taste quite unlike tliose of the large 
peninsula Vet the spread of Indian culture in those lands was the result 
neither of a definite policy nor, by any means, of armed conquest, U 
was. instead, a rare instance in human history of pacific colonization 
springing from sporadic immigration. Trade no doubt acted as an im¬ 
portant spur to this migratory movement and Indians superiority in the 
fields of medicine mid religious specula I ion made 1 he scukrs welcome to 
the local populations. Indeed, this random penetration arid the subse¬ 
quent fusion between the immigrants and the natives, which gave rise to 


the so-called Indianized States of southeastern Am a. generally produced 
effects more useful to the indigenous populations ihan lo iht- bearers of 
the Endian culture. The systematic exploitation of ihc immense and 
untJ! then unused local riches made possible by Indian knowledge ami 
technique* became essential U> the economic equilibrium of the Eastern 
world A* for i he religious aspect of the Indian diffusion, in time com¬ 
mon spiritual voices established a basis for continued exchange between 
India propci and F anther India Mutual UiidcrstauJiEsg was immensely 
facilitated ami 4inre Indian .iri was preeminently religious—being (he 
Fcflccrioti of a world in which opposition between the secular and ihe 
spiritual was nonexistent—the religious diffusion encouraged the dif¬ 
fusion of the Indian figured arts 

El should he noted at this point lhai (he area of southcasiem Aria influ¬ 
enced by Indian culture can he divided into tw*. v;ction% The seciion 
consisting of Insulmde' (modern Indonesia) and ihe southern Malay 
Peninsula was open only to the cullurat influence Itud came by sea. The 
resl of the area by open lo influences that. instead, came overland via 
Assam, a region that haih geographically and culturally belongs to the 
Indian subcontinent The diffusion that ome over the better-known 
and more frequented sea routes, however, was equally powerful. After 
asserting itself in the port town* and (heir immediate surroundings, it 
penetrated inland by a *1 ow process of expansion connected with hh- 
ftmeat events in I he "Indiamicd Suites/ The background onto which 
Indian culture wafc grafted was not a void. TbroughouL southeastern 
Asia, including insular India, ihcre had developed for u long lime 
different cultures crruinatmg from Ihc direction of China FEtc local 
bronze cultures reflect those of Ordos pnd northwestern China, in turn 
no doubt related to Ihc Eurasian cortlMenlal evolution, Which thus 
descended south all the way to the bean of the Indonesian archipelago, 
Oi lier aspect* suggest cotiifietaqr relationship*—or perhaps mere evolu¬ 
tional analogic*—with She insular regions of the Far Hast, The charac¬ 
teristic bronze t>dls of Cambodia* Tonkin. the local cultural area of 
Dong-su 1 #, and evea of Malaya may easily be related to the Japanese 
ifvfiiktt, despite the dilfcrcrii decoration. In any cave, it is ari unquestion¬ 
able fact that, even though its evolution appears to have lugged behind 
that uf the originating areas, the cultural background of the zone thus 
concerns us depended, before the success of Indian culture, on a series 
of influences coming from China and Ordov 

As for Indian religious expansion, apart from ihc occasion, on which (he 
Enspcmr Asoka sent two Buddhist priests to the iand of gold' (Suvar- 
nabhomi; perhap- ihe Burmese region of Mon), i her first known state io 
mm Hindu was (hut w hich Chinese soiirtescai! Fmian Centered on the 
lower course Of the Mekong in ihc third century of our era, Fun an was 
already on diplomatic terms w ith China and remained litiLil the middle 
of the sixth century ihc protagonist of Indochinese history Another 
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slate* Liu-yL consisting perhaps of barbarian groups of Chum stock, 
suddenly came into essence in A,lx 192 a s an effect of a rebellion 
against—nr, better, by an act of independence from— die Chinese empire 
of the ttwi dynaflty* l.in-yi sprang from the courage of a local imperial 
olHciuJ who. having grown tired of serving a foreign dynasty, rebelled 
mid proclaimed himself an independent sovereign. In the Injuries]an 
Archipelago, knhtscj i Chinese, Holing), an Indinniied state, was 
named alter the I ndian region of the same name, perhaps as a consc- 
^ueiiL'c of the migratory movement from East India Fhe process of In*. 
diant?.ation shows, however, in the mm* conversions, rather than m the 
forming of these Tlie desultory ClmiesecxpaiLjiuiiprodLiixJ lim¬ 

ited effects in the field of epicure, whereas ihe Indian religious peuetra- 
don wjv conlmuous and lasting. While Sinilied groups in Vietnam fend¬ 
ed to break aw ay from Chins in their pursuu of independence, on the 
ruins nf liman l here developed the fintl Khmer Ke ndjij-cini„ wilji a marked 
tendency toward Indiamzatiort It wat the lime when the Mon and the 
Pyu (tlic latter of Tibetan-Elutme^e stock) embraced the Buddhist Law. 
□it Mon became follower 1 ! of I he Thera vuthn seci” ifie Pyu accepted 


Tantnc Buddhism, ht Indonesia governmental structures based on the 
Indian concept of regality, on adherence Lu [Jir Dharmasastru (the trea¬ 
tises of religious and social law), and on the use of Sanskrit as Lhc litur¬ 
gical ,n> wdJ as fhe officjaJ language in uni plied The spread of Sanskrit, □ 
sophisticated language rich in vocabulary and particularly suitable for 
expressing philosophical and abstract concepts, brought about a quick 
Krmihformatht]i in ihe abihiies of the people of Farther India lo think 
and express ihcmsehcs verbally, a change somewhat similar to that 
which was to lake place in ibe field of the figural am. In fact, the two 
processes ofe volulion—or r if you prefer, of transformation—ran parallel 
■counts, at least in terms of the expressive ability of She Southeast Asian 
people in religious figuration and religious liieralure, 

Unfpriumicly, wc are not in a position 10 follow The artistic evolution 
of Farther India from earlier than the end of the six:!* century of £>ur 
era Ai that time ini able mater hU instead of perishable wood tame 
into use. i fins enabling us now lo observe ihe evolution of architecture 
and of the ornamentation applied to structures, and revealing on inter¬ 
est mg decorative taste. as well the gene roll lines along which omaruen- 






J70. 4p$tifaS‘ with her maidser¬ 
vant. Fragment of a mural paint - 
fng. From Sigiriya {CeylonJ , 
end of she fifth century a.ix 
(479-97),. Wat intuit M useum* 
Colombo 

in the mured painting from Sfgtrtya 
the e ffects of the Ajanta style can 
he felt* hut reel aim rated in the 

Ceylonese manner The palette is 
differ*ns, moreover „ the (mages 
are detached from each other and 
'immersed' in a space which has 
nothing to do with the psycho- 
logical perspective and the 
thickly peopled compositions of 
continental India. For this reason 
the two figures reproduced here 
ore portrayed in profile and three- 
quarter face, rtspeittvely. The 
features of the faces also are 
different from those of the main 
Indian tradition 

179. The Bodhisatlva Avalnkite- 
nara. Stone sculpture standing out 
from a frame in the form of a 
niche , placed as an ornament on 
the left side of the stairway of 
Lmkatiiaka, one of. the buildings 
of the Jetttmna Monastery, 
Potormaruva (Ceylonf Twelfth 
century A.D. 

In spite of the delicacy of the 
modeling and the suppleness of 
the pose, of continental origin, 
this clearly Ceylonese image is a 
classical product of a culture 
which is peripheral hit not 
provincial in a disparaging sense 
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ISO. Vte king Parakrantabahu / 
Coloxud statu* carved in rack at 
Potgul Vehenn near Fahumaruva 
Twelfth century a d 
7 ht image shows uw attempt at 
the portrayal o} individual ifv- ami 
i an certainty be and in represent 
the ’regal 9 aspect of the sovereign, 
since he is holding in h is hands 
the m take which h the symbol of 
regal power. The grave majesty 
of the image cun firms the belief 
(hut it was sad pied to exalt the 
sovereign not a< a man but a\ a 
being invested with more dam 
human dignity 


IHL The Pan nirvana ft hr death 
of the Buddha . 1 Detail of the so- 
called (ml Vthara near Ptdonmo 
ntVQr The work was commissioned 

by King Parakramabahu In the 

twelfth century Ji.ti. 

The aikmal figure lying on fts 
nght stde is typically Ceylonese 
in the treatment of the face and 
the muscle masses of the body. 

The drapery, which Is highly 
stylized and does ml correspond 
to the realistic elements. H eads 
the solutions adopted at Bamiyun 
tmd in the Gupta school. 
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182. tom Jtm\>ranf(, Prtwtlrunani 
iJtivaj Eighth ttntvry < it. 
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MS Ha horse-headed Vishnu 
{ Kalkyuvutara, From Cam< 
hoditt. Tenth century s. if. 

\ttiser Gut met, Paris 
Thii is probably one of/he best 
interp tetatiuns of this aspect of 
the gnd , which is widely fciMiim 
bus not always portrayed in sue A 
a way as to emphasize its symbolic 
mine without playing on its 
monstrosity. 


'1 


184 Apsarax. Hnmze Khmer, 
twelfth century A.D. Musee 
Gut met. Paris 

This heavenly nymph is represented 
in o dance position, portrayed in a 
dynamic but rigid manner. The 
fine is almost monstrous (as if it 
were coveredbyanutsk), to 
indicate that the nymph belongs 
in a superhuman if or Id. The 
diadem in the form of a crown 
connects her with sacral and 
royal values. Alt traces of Indian 
tradition, except in the gestures 
and dance movements, ha ve been 
attenuated almost to the point of 
disappearance. 
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18$, One of the facer c if the 
towers with human fate* j a the 
Savon of Angkor Thom t Cam- 
hodia). Twelfth anturv V r». 
Emtrmoiii fare} tueh a& fAtf**. 
reprartf/ vf itn jm*T cardinal 
ihrcctiom. appeared wr fAc wwin 
iAi ppprimibM to 
the city and an thou of the ttmpki 
trf the Hmmt mui of Bmireay 
Chrtmr They probably nprtseru 
divine rvyuUy In Us aspect of 
dodhis&ttwt Lnktyvara. that w« 

of the most eomptfr Urofutr hr trig 

imagined by Suddhtsi thought, 
They signify that the toys!pm* 
lection extended its anthtsrlt v and 
its far weing h<ncfire nee &\tr the 
whole of She k i 'rigdont The Khmer 
vmceptiwt of royally is rkd/Jy of 
Indian derimtfm* 


m, One *tf the cahiset mwa 
which flank tfw A venue of Victory 
at itigkor Thom First half of the 
twelfth vtfntury \.u. 
fltesc statues are important from 
the inmographicdl and historical 

points view an atcmml of the 
effort made in them a* obtain ttn 
impression of massiveness ami 
power ii l/htmt departing from 
reality* that it, without rxcmtiw 
tryli wiion. Thefe can he no 
doubt that these figures, which 
represent Ndgas portray its t* 
presxhrik r he Jvminur farce of 
ifa profoetar t of the earth and the 
warrrs 
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.40 army \*n the mtjnir figmes^ make this a work of 

Demit of apanel at Angkor consider abk arttsitc value. 

Titom Datable between the 
middle of dir twelfth and the 
hqfimtng«if the thirteenth 
century a.D 

The style Li that of ike Ruynn, 
and the bas-retitrf which i how* no 
sign oflhr flattening typical of 
Angkor Far, is * loser inform to 
the narrative scenes of ancient 
Imho. The crowded images, fhr 
rhythm of the dame, ike r KtilUft 
hut etchant movements of the 


Uil scidpiure developed^ From the previous epoch, however, (here 
remain archaeological Truces testifying to the existence And vasines* of 
the contacts with India and even with the Roman West Whal matters 
to us. in any case, is the knowledge (hat in the second century of our era 
bronze cull shUucs were already being exported from India to south' 
eastern Asia, Tins is proved by the Buddha of Donj^duang. which belongs 
to the Indian school of Amanriici, as well ns by a great many other 
bronze statues, some of which were found even beyond the borders of 
the mare intensely Indianized areas The place where the Buddha was 
found belonged to the kingdom of Lm-yt and was called Aftiaravad 
owing to a Lopofiynic tnan» position which can probably be accounted 
for the bmh trade exiting between Ihis ami arid (he Indian artistic 
and religious center of the same name Starting m the sixth century, 
when Gunui art was seJIL blooming m India, (.lie hgurnl evolution of 













Further India can be followed with a certain amount of precision in iH 
its various phases. This is a period of which it can be said that the Gupta 
currciii had a teal colonial expansion (with the im demanding that the 
word 'cotomaF has no derogatory implication. but merely hinls at I he 
limited allowances made to the local taste* Ai the same time, it. must be 
noted that. while ihe eastward tiidnm hgurqJ ihilusion came from Use 
whole of the casi coast of India, the chief vouroes were the *milb-ceii- 
tral and southern regions This preponderance tprrobLihly had d ilk rail 
causes, including the facilities and Nations of cenatti southern parts; 
however, view of the fact ihal the Gupta style the! noJ develop uni¬ 
formly throughout India, it i-9 noi impossible that n was also the result 
ot preference, if not downrighl choice, for the ligisra! production of the 
south-cerural regions In any event, ifie stylistic ddkrcnt nation nf I he 
various schools of Farther India irn questionably carue later. 


t$$. Elephant, Detail the deco¬ 
ration fifth? Terr fin* of th r 
Eltphan ts fit Angkor Thom, 
Thirteenth century \J>. 

The terrace, which ties to the east 
of the royal palace of Angkor 
Thorn, tj adorned with hos-relUfs 
representing scenes from the 
working life uf elephants* Indian 
interest in the lift of anmud* ftr 
refer ft with the some religious 
basis. at Khmer art. 
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Female figure t/stam 1 head 
and arms fast Datahi? at the end 
of the l h dfth rentury a.P 
At usee Grnmer* / J am 
/Au statue w in spite of its pour 
Mute of preservation* is remark* 
ably t ‘xpressr v< anrf /■-■ ■ n er/W F 
Ifarota to the contrast between 
the rigidity oj'the drapery and the 
sensuality vf ihtmtfa torso , raifcfi 
»T^j t irx jwf fjfce ftuinm taws oj 
fewah f bcmtt\\ though revised 
according to Khmer mentaltty and 
taste. 

One of the mainsprings of ihc Indian figure! expansion was the island of 
CcyiujL which Mopged to EhcculliuaJ world of buddhism and shows 
an independent evolution ihitl. however, resembles very closely liuu of 
ihe peninsula Os is me e erist ic monuments and original forms arc not 
lacking (see l : rgs ITM81}. hui their origin tan often he traced hack ro 
the continent. Converted to Buddhism since ihc middle of ihe third ocn- 
tut) fi c rF Ceylon developed its Buddha air more or lw from the be- 
ginning of our era hi stupas called dagobas by <he Singhalese, differ 
from ihc Indian examples in both their gigantic siae and their chamc- 
ieristic hell $hupc, Tile almost hemispherical dome resting on Lhree 
dfiwnward^loping circular drum) like superimposed rings and with u 
pointed top suggests the bell shape ihat was i*> be fully developed in the 
-.Itipas of ihc upper terraces of Borobudur, ihc targe Javanese Buddhist 
complex This type of bd I shaped structure, however, is not limited to 
Ihdonesui in ThaUSidmcitt) art it was preserved until she time nf that 
ari >- incipient decadence. Ok her mf idem ul details, such as large M+t creases 
and |bits of elephants half-emerging from ihc base waits of stupas or 
from rhe top drums of ihc larger examples, also been me favorite features 
Willi like world of I urtlici India Hee fig 188). Tlie i eylouc^e production 
of wu! plural bronzes 3u-* left no nnlahlc truces, especially since IE con¬ 
formed U* a task" which showed hut illy any difference from ihut of tndia 
iisdf \i the Ernie of etui* t mum activity, she predominant ft u urn I sreruJ 
in Ccyfon very closely resembled the P 4 U currents. 

^ -be cm ire territorial expanse of Ftrifcr India. il can he .stated 
Ihut. iipurl from the Ceylonese compunenIs. the Indian influence always 
been it i c manifest and survived not only in the conception .nut structure 
ol I he Buddhist si upy hut oJ$om tli* sanctuary uiwers, which umJerwcid 
independent evolution and transformations for am m pie, urged by a 
r^ciUic of order and symmetry which they needed m express supemntural 
vatues. She Khmer architects Ecruled to transform and emphasize i tie 
prasat (the local name of the lower) inton prominent archileelural feature 
to satisfy the requirements of religious ^ynwetbrn During the Iasi 
Khmer phase—that is, under ihc reign o| ihc Khmer king Jayavarmsm 
V) I 11 181—1218)—because of new- symbolic smues.lhe/^vni acquired a 
moss unusual shape, and huge human face* with ro^al crow n* made 
ihtn appearance in she luptrviruelurethe towers Faring ihc cardi¬ 
nal poitUVi ihoc Lieo, enlivened by enigmatic simlcs, repnc^ctncil the 
king q> i he HodhEsaUva l.okcSvara, the symbol of uni versa f com pass ion 
Consequently* they expressed the proJecljse power of the sovereign And 

l-j-K benevolence, c', tending m all dir ire lions* toward the kingdom over 
which he ruled. Variants of this architectural structure fpmcttcally 
turned into n giguivtic piece oI sculpture fragEncntvd into panels so as to 
afford a frontal view of rlie face on all sides) arc to Etc found in Mur 


/Wf Head of a Prajnaparamita 
from the Bit yon, lit til phtne, 
fWBtfih-'th/fteertth century \ d 
Guirnci. Pam 

The almost umpk hdy dosed 
eyes r the slight smite, and the 
treatment of the hair suggest a 
prohatdr date at she beginning of 
the thirteenth century. Thr image 
of the tbdhhatim on the cranial 
pro tuber anCfi or nshnisha, should 
he noted. 
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temple of the Rayon (sec dg IkJi and on The gate* of Angkor Thom. 
Thi> sc llI plural value given lo an architectural structure is fundn men tal¬ 
ly a consequence of ihe lark of interior *pacc in die tower*, 4i i> appar¬ 
ent dun from similar building* in India. 

Other elcnicpta of obviously Indian derivation are the widely iksed 
corbeled vaults, ilic choice of subjects, postures and gestures <>1 the 
image* (derived From the traditional Indian ws mholbm connected viih 
Ihe jlM dud-tv of the dance and the yogu technique), and the attribute* of 
the divinities, which arc understandably those of the traditional Indian 
iconography, Along with the great gods, there also passed rata the 


wnrld of Farther India the immense host oT supernal oral and scirmii - ine 
beings and the 'vehicles" and paraphernalia of ihe gods and the cdevithl 
or demonical mythical beings ihe gandhitirvas - End the \psaiLise$. the gu- 
nus and the Asuras. m more or less She same forms ihai had been Created 
by the unut! inn nun of tiuliau artists. Ttie fad iha t die Indian figiimJ 
diSTtksum came largely ms a consequence of the religious expansion ac¬ 
count r. as was previously noted, Tor the recurrence iliroughout snmb- 
eastern Asia of die same symbolic and icpnographie motifs as were 
originally connected with identical religious subject* and bemgs in India 
Vet, despite the rigid iconogmphte anti iconomclric rules set forth in 


the Indian technical texts* the siylrtuc interpretation soon became irans- 
formed 

The credit for ihe blossoming of art in Java goes to ihe realm of Sriv(ja* 
ya + 4 kingdom whose principal center was located near Pa lam hang rm 
Sumatra, bul which exercised hegemony as far out as central Java and 
even die conlinert! The Sftvijaya phase was one at preparation (sec fig 
iOO); the ^ubsequeni phase of ihe SmlendnisU Ruditlmi dynasty ruling 
from the center of ibc island } wu* a lime of achievement* so much su 
that the early period ofihc Indonesian artistic evoJu non, extendingIron) 
the seventh century to the middle of Lhe ninth century nfom cu (or per¬ 


haps even tn Ibc t>cginning of The tenth century \ k known as bulo- 
Juviinesc or Central Javanese Formf borrowed from India predomi¬ 
nate, Inn ore treated! wiih qrspccbl sweetness and harmony. The temples 
bear great similarities to Ihe minor ones ol NTahsibiihpunmr The Mirpjs, 
however were ul ready bcEUdsaped, and balustrade^ slai reuses were 
jinporumt elements j< thbttiue- In the human figure, though attenuated, 
the triple hemt was preserved in all its >uppkricss I he earn w of teiliimtie 
beauty w;t!> the first to chafflgt (for oturfout reason*), and the bteasts 
and tups tost their heaviness as the figures became slenderer and more 
youlMfu! Ajl in all, greater restraint and a better senvc uf balance: 




IVt The beginning of the struggle 
heftoten tw& 4 suras [demonic 
heiHgxj. Detail from a fronton in 
the farm o f an ai rote rim Dam 
Ban ten) Sr?}, Datable berm-eft 
dw tenth and the fourteenth 
tertiary A Ah Afusee Gutmeu Parts 
These Astifai were brothers who 
terrorized the world ami whom 
even the gods asutdfior conquer, 
bar who killed each other for love 
of the nymph Tifattuma, treated 
by the ged> themselves Ur u>* 
disrvnf between the demons , The 
legend is okstornty Indian; the 
representatnm T both in style and 
tn cost time, h typically Khmer 


IV J. Duni in? Apxamscs. Detail 
from a frieze with nine such 
figures, which was part af a 
f ronton of the temple of the 
fiaymt hml ofthe I wet/fft century 
■vp. Afusee (tamer, Pttris 
The rhythm of the dance is ex* 
pressed in a omkiirted and subtle 
derived from hnimn 
tradition, hut used m cording to 

Khmer vision. 
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1M. The Buddha sitting on the 
cgtfi&f ti lit ag^g *vA/r/i /*reif«7Jr 
Ajjti wil/r to hood. 

7 he work belongs perhaps to a 
transitional style. Datable bemetn 
the tiewtfk and the twelfth 
century A.O \fusee Guimtr. Pari* 


194. The Buddha standing on a 
double lotus. Stone. from the 
Mvtuistory of the Great Refh ut 
Lop Bun (Thailand). Dmramtt 
style, seyetith-eighth century a jv 
N ational Museum, Ayudkya 
The hands, nou missing were 
probably held in the gesture of 
certainly, or in the charactrristfc 
gesture which in Thailand indicates 
the decision of the Buddha to he 
horn again for the last time 
(descent from the heaven of the 
Toshka gods;. 






prevailed. I n Java, the so-called fcahimnkara arch, a motif to be found 
also in Indian art. beanie a predominant dement. The face of the 
monster loafed out from the center of the arch; at the base of which— 
sometime at the fool of the jj rub-—iwofaniatf icsea monstcrMniakiira) 
emit Troni the month or support on the back the decorated cornices, shat 
frame I he opening. A typical instance of the passage to the fore fin 
aesthetic vision! caf an originally secondary dement 
Sculptural composition is very different from thal of India because of a 
different sense of space, A classic example is provided by the sculptural 
decoration of Borobudur, & mo an tarn stupa of really colossal size f ji was 
buiJt vo ti. to cover 11 lull j. where the narrative images arc dot only dear 
and well composed buihcanuiiablt&uggchtimis of landscape and in some 
cases show inlcnlicmaS rhythms meant to emphasize the vehemence and 
violence of the movements m a manner absolutely alien to Indian art. 
U ruuss be remembered that the complex of Qorobudur includes a i least 
thirteen hundred panels (each a complete subject) and a great many 
statues by differenl hands and of dirfetenl schools lor, better, work¬ 
shops). Consequently, this tendency to tightness, clarity* and better- 
balanced rbylhm was evident]) a requirement of the local Lnsie. Never¬ 
theless. despile a belter semic of volume and foundries* in the bodies, and 
faces* ihe Buddha statues of she upper terraces arc very close to the 
Indian taste of the Gupta period, 

At Prambanam. in the i usances where Hindu subjects from llic same 
period prevail, flic sculptures, mostly inspired by the Ramayma and the 
legend ol Krishna, cover I he inner surface of The balustrades del i miring 
the terraces. I tie composition^ thicker and less serene than the Buddhist 
ones, render Ltac fantasies of India in a manner suited to the Javanese 
taste. Also at Pram buna in arc to he found a t tempts at rendering the 
landscape and bomettines llie masses of lighting warriors, especially if the 
subjects are drawn from the Ramayana, and an interest in I he animal 
world lalsu shared, however, by India,1. If Rorobudur is the greatest 
monument of Maluiyana Buddhism in Java, I oro Joiigntng near Pram- 
banam is its Hindu counterpart (see fig. IS2) At Loro Jongrang. six 
temples—of which the larger three arc dedicated to Brahma, Siva, and 
Vishnu, ceapeclively—stand within a square enclosed with gates at [lie 
four point* of the Compaq and arc farthd encircled by a triple ruw of 
shrines ( 15ft in all), distributed so as to emphasize the - quurc cfOsN phin 
of the access ways to she central enclosure. The whole stands on a huge 
man "made platform. Here, aside from the apparent Khmer influence 
evidenced in Ihe temple of Siva, dating from the end of the ninth or flic 
beginning of the tenth century, ihe manifest teaching of Indh lakes on 
it different aspect. It might seem us iT the sculptors and, Ui a certain 
extern. the architects serving the Hindu religions currents enjoyed 
greater freedom than (hose serving the Buddhist current. The truth of 
the matter b. instead* thru Huddhisi ihoughi ^entered on man and 
therefore really universal, was true to itself even when it was translated 
into %tiral terms, and equalized lasie more than other subjects could. 
Other Buddhist temples in the same place (sometimes consisting of 
hundreds of individual but dose-lying buildings, as eg the case with 
Candi Sewn) confirm this view TKfey do net appear very different lium 
ihe Indian works even though rherr dating is as late as ihe end of the 
IrnJo Javanese period 

The following phase, known a* the Lastern Javanese, marks ihe end of 
the Sailemlra period In the tenth century a local sovereign, Airlanaga* 
succeeded in unifying the whole island under Ins rule for a short lime; 
however, for reasons that remain unclear, the central pari of the island 
was gradually abandoned in favor of its eastern region The Indian in¬ 
fluence is evidenced in the -.quart? or Greek-cross plan of She temples, 
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/ W, He&d of the Buddha Sand- 
xfartt. Datable about the eighth 
century ax>. National Museum, 
Bangkok 

This is one a/the works which 
best express the essence of the 
Thai atyh called Dmrawti, The 
iris an d pupil incised to give 
strength to the gaze, and the hair 
curled in a clockwise direction as 
at Mathura, should he mtu d 














1% ffernt of a divinity Stucco. 
Nighty i tylfced m the Dmnnan 
style tn its decorative aspen. 
Datable between the Seventh and 
(hr Milk Ctuiury A.D \nthmul 
l . f tv 1 twm % S*itk\m Pathorn 
The remaining character ixtic 
earring, in the form of a triple 
disk, confirms the attribution w 
the style amt Iconography of 
Oviirtivotk 


t9? The Buddha* Same Fmm 
Viettg Sm (Thtifi&nd) Datable 
between f he eighth and the tenth 
century a.u. . probably about the 
eighth emtnry, Natfaml Mmeunt, 
Bangkok 

The umtge has a Hmmaensfic 
cylindrical heath fret* (nwkutaj 
.iwl four arms, two af which ore 
broken vjf at the elbow, hi the 
two rrmatning hands are the at¬ 
tributes character (site of the god 
feluh unit shell) The work h 
either Dsaravaii or possibly pr*- 
Angkortm m style li is shghtly 
stiff in comparison with Indian 
prototype and the imuiumuut 
Study it tmre complete amt de¬ 
tailed than if would hme been tn 
India. 
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! Wf. Vishnu, Slone From Si T'ep, 
pro vince of fiejapuma {Thailand}, 
Dvaravati style. National 
XfitHi'tinh Bangkok 
Tin stmdhrgfigurt ts repre¬ 
sented according to the aman of 
triple fiction ftfoi characteristic 
Indian tribhtinga), whicH ditimm- 
unites ho iv tenacious the pet- 
st % fence of Indian mfuenrv was 
Tin* region where the D vara rati 
style flourished nu? dominated 
hy the Khmer from the seventh 


to (he tenth century A.to,; and 
the image of Vishnu presented 
here, to judge from the contrast 
between the heavy oval of the face 
and the lively agility of the bod ), 
should be dated between the 
eighth and the tenth century. 


199, Mate head in terra-cotta, 
probably to be identified as a 
flodhisativa on act aunt of the 
image atid rich headdress ft IJ 

one of the most expressive and 
beautiful works of all the terra¬ 
cottas discovered at Kn Buck 
D mravati style, ninth^itnih 
century National Museum, 
Bangkok 
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200> The Avalfikitesmra Eodfti- 
Sam# with four arms, mfar* 
iwmteiy broken off* Bronze, 
From Jt ntf. perhaps Barohndur. 
Srfoijaya style, ninth-tenth 
century a.d. 

The rich jewels evoke the art of 
South India and of Java On the 
very elaborate headdress is (he 
Buddha Amitahha, of whom the 
Borfhimttva is an emanation. 

The treatment of the eye* recalls 
the Indian schools of the north 
As cats he seen here* Indian in¬ 
fluence persists for an extremely 
long time 


which were mostly Hindu* although phenomena of syncretism between 
Huddhism and Sftjvtsm occurred, as is apparent, for instance, m the 
temple of Caiitii Jaifc'i Sculpture became more and! more decorative ami 
in ftome cases shows ail luraJ—actually, religious—values, uw. The relief 
continue? to he remarkable, but the movement lacks its earlier impulse, 
becoming intensely restrained, as if the gestures were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted t\ dilTerentiiiimg characteristic is lie use of sacred pools as 
temples To conclude, die pha.se of Eastern Java, characterized also by 
the upward thrust of the markedly vertical lines of the architectural 
structures* winch endcd T however, in truncated lops, shows a noticeable 
continuity w ith the previous period. The Indian influence lost itft impact 
as the artists continued to pursue independent form* and solutions un* 
til. in the epochs known as Singhasari and Mojopahit (corresponding to 
the thirteenth and fourteen ih centuries)* entirely new architectural and 
decorative forms began to appear; these changed along the evolution¬ 
ary line indicated by the verticals zing tendency. The complex deviations 
of the buildings of tins epoch recall in this form a gigantic lamp, and in 
some monuments the resemblance h made mere striking by seemingly 
supporting bui actually applied 'paws/ consciously designed to suggest 
the spiritual ilium mating function of the temple by the evident resem¬ 
blance to thy mmi tamps [for example. Candi Kidd). 

Thus Indonesian art had become independent but still bore traces of the 
Indian inspiration which emerged noticeably when thia art, as it spread 
for political or commercial reasons, came across other tie uni I trends 
also charged with Indian reminiscences. 

Among the art styles of Farther India, ihc one that is best known and 
most appreciated by the Western world is the art of Khmer, praised an 
the travel hooks of famous writers and considered a really impressive 
ligural phenomenon Developing Approxima tely between the end of the 
sixth and the middle of ihc thirteenih century on the territory of present- 
day Cambodia, us evolution was fragmentary The diffcicnl periods are 
indicated by the mimes of lire different Khmer capital*. Extremely rich 
in monuments, it is famous above all lor the tacred ami royal city of 
Angkor. Tire building of the large Lcmpk of Angkor Vat marks Ihc 
apogee of the Khmer tigurai ci\ ili/ation, coi responding to the reign of 
Suryuvamun ] I m the firs! half of Ihc twelfth century I see fig. ES6‘1. The 
invasion by the Cham, the fall ni the Khmer, and the pillage that fob 





lowed (lie mvasaoa and con^u^si spelled u period of decadence. which 
wiU later overcome under the rule of ^yasAtmisn VU P ^hm the dum- 
Jigrd and pillaged ciiy -*f Angkor wav rebuilt und embellished av Angkor 
nmmiseeRg* ItS lgft k l 4 Q k ami JV 2 ) 

Khmer sculpture. from ihe seventh ccmiiry onward, developed an 
oriental trend, departing from tlic vensc of volume, ibc attenuated con¬ 
tour*, and die typical bail pow id' Indian ait The ideals il pursued, 
dieiiUtd hy a very diReran iu*ie from the one Ituji had provided mspi- 
ration, lot: parity connected wish the rdigioust quiddy :Mtrshcj^cd! io the 
Khmer sovereigns. Hie sovereign's temple was a magic center identifi¬ 
able with Mount Mem* which wa* the a*i\ of the universe It repro- 
iluml that mountain** •Mnicn.iie hy tnanmnide devices uich us ibe 
step pyramid supporting lire sanctuary, Ifi architecture. order und logic 
were predominant. producing c-ffcett of symmetry and grandeur that the 
v. eallli of ofrtamcnis could not sUlk. Concern with order show*, first of 
sill. Ji» the plan of Ihe building, their grouping, and theeoncenfrit dis¬ 
til button of the sqmte galleries In fact, the standard pattern consists of 
ihe lower fpramtj, the step pyramid consututmg the base of the temple 
and Ihc galleries w liich are corridors open on 011c side and sometimes in 




X)l\ Fragmentary torso of a 
divinity, btthetiritiwfe of triple 
ftexkm (■*/ the hpd) ftrthhmga} 
Stucco, Dvansvan i -tvic fltne 
phw$?J, fr nth reunify s.r> (?f 
Xutkmvf Museum, Bangkok 


The anatomy is dearly 4/ Jurfttw 

defimhn, hut the prapoiUam 
tire utnjiifcrabiy nwdifietf tti ac¬ 
cordance with Incal That t£ 0 te m 
white the costume recalls mure 
strongly than many other works 
that of Indian prototypes. 










202. The Buddha Mantling, 
wearing royal vtttmtnti. Bronze. 
From Lop Buri, twelfth-thirteenth 
century \,d, National \fuirim, 
Bangkok 

Both hands are decorated with 
the lotus* and are pared in the 
ahhaya mitdra, the gesture of 
protection. Such symmetry wmiid 
have been alwm* heretical /or 
India, 


203. The Buddha mtdittdmgt 

protected h i the Nagu Mucilifukt* 

SctwUitmr statue. Style of Lop- 
Burl with strong injbkne& from 
TfitruTnfh century a d 
Nutunnif Ayudhva 

The Buddha, attired in his royal 
vex {merits fmakhsce, diadem* and 
muskafa^ a sort of tiara), is 
presented here tn a cfassicid 
thuaiitin, protected by the King o f 
Snake. i, who t\ sheltering him 
from a terrifying hurricane. 
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205. Votive stupa m bronze* 
sustained by Qifomes and tarns. 
Style ot top Bari, thirteenth- 
fourteenth century a.D. National 
Museum, Bangkok 
Dn Ihtddfu w adorning the drum 
are seated in the yogi position 
with their right hands held in the 
gesture catted the bhumisptirxa 
mudrn, which rails upon the 
Earth to be a witness to the 
realization o f Enlightenment 


204 Head of the Buddha. Sfytr 
of Lap BurL Thirteenth century 
a JO Siiiional l if wcum fm Bangkok 






liers. It must be remembered that Angkor Vm. the martcrpEeec of Khmer 
architecture, w^sifeu a ruucrary monument. Possibly that is why it was 
built to face the Its funetkm, however, does not mnke it any less 
rracmficem or less carefully planned. In fact, its makers even exploited 
the light effects that would enhance the pronounced relief of Lbc sculp¬ 
tures Low relief is limited to the ornameniyl panels meant to emphasize 
i he amplitude and imposing massiveness of llie monumental walls, as 
was not always the case m India 

Closely bound to architect link Khmer sculpt me modified the Indian 
standard 1 * of feminine beauty (see fig 189); the greater rigidity of the 
bodies r* emphasized by restrained gesture?, angular* .tiff, and always 
ornamental. Khmer artists complied with the Indian rule demanding 
i hat the clothes and jewels adorning the dmnihes and characters in 
sacred weues reflect the current local fashion (sce tig. 184). but tlw faces 
of Khmer image*. cleverly stylized, radically transformed the original 
Indian suggestions to express I hat detached arid infinitely compote infi- 
ale benevolence which, speaking of the Buddha. Pierre Loti defused :i$ 
M lc sour ire de la Grande Paix oblcnuc parte Grand Reno nee merit cl hi 
Grande Piiie" (the smite of die Great Peace ohlanuM by the Ghent 
Renunciation and the Great Compassion) 

The Champa current, which developed between the eighth and (he sewm- 
lecnth centuries in southeastern Vietnam. reflects the Khmer and Java- 
nese current* and further modifies their Indian cdfliponenb Champa art 
repeats the sanctuary tower feature while neglecting plteries ami tem¬ 
ple* In the twelfth century (with the Bmb-dmh style) the Khmer promt 
became ats extremely elegant slruclure as is apparent from the "lade 
tower' (on the outskirts of modem Quinlum). remimivcciiL of Angkor 
Vai. and even more obviously from the so-called Ivory tower* of the 
end pf the twelfth century The Chant tower, called kalwu despite ns 
wealth of omameiitarion, consisting of moldings. fillets. and so tin. is a 
sober structure of vertical Sines Lance! arches, which cornel infer* net ur 
in pairs one on top of the other, reveal their Ji.slanl origin from the 
Indian kudu only on accurate anlysis. Sub in t hompu ornarnenlation 
I here survived some really Indian lemt 1 nil along with others borrowed 
from Java and Khmer 

Thru arl, instead, has it? roots m the Gupta style. It originated in I he 
kingdom of Dvarovad, from which it derived its earliest name (see figs. 
19b- I9K and 2(11 )- The Gupta njoddv copied iti the region of the lower 
Mekong differ from ihc Endian prototypes only in the ethnic charactcris- 
tics of the Buddha'* face fsee Jig. 195 ). The temporary conquest or ihiv 
region by the Khmer introduced a Khmer influence, to any ease, the 
preference of the powerful western neighbors of Dv&ravali fostered the 
development* on ihc lower course of the Mekong and ihc surrounding 
areas, of a mode known the style of LopBuri {tee figs. 194 and 202“ 
2<I5) S which is no more shun a provincial variant of Khmer art* even 
though it shows originality in some minor brails. The advance of Thai 
populations from Yunnan down ihc Moiain \cctm tu have brouglit 
about a deep change and actually originated Tlisii an proper El? pecu¬ 
liar quality, also seen m large Cities such as Chicng-scn and Suk1im!j>a 
(sec fig<. 206^209), winch bloomed from the middle oT Ike thirteenth to 
the fifteenth century, is a result of the prolonged contacts with Buiidlihi 
Burma (and through it with northeastern liuliaj and, by sea, with 
Build Inst Ceylon IVorn bolh places came model? and suggestions that 
were soon modified to suit the Thai taste In Chieng-sen there was a 
strung Fala influence, while in Sukhodayi lhat of Ceylon prevailed l*ee 
fig. 209). This is why the Buddha images of Sukhod&yu are clad in 
Ceylonese clothes and their legs are htiil in the Ceylonese version of Ehe 
yoga pose grossed legs and exposed feel). The Buddha images of Oiieng- 
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206. Stytked hand pf a Buddha 
w gift bronze Style of Sukhttdtiya r 
Fourteenth ranterf \ T> hfatfottal 
Mmtim, Bangkok 
The hand u held in the gesture of 
protect it rn m and has carved on the 

palm the symbol of thr lotus, 

^hkh is also the Whvd of the 
Law, 


20 ?. The Buddha walking. Gilt 
frrmie , Vat Bendtamahop 1 ft 
( Monastery of the Fifth King¬ 
dom} t Bangkok, Datable in the 
fourteenth century a.t>. 

From the protuberance on the 
cranium, or ushnisha, issue* a 
tongue of flame. Thr image t$ 
highly stylhed and decoratt w, 
and belong* to the Sukhmfaytt 
style 

20$, The Buddha welcoming. 
Fonve tablet made of lead. 

Style of Suk hodaya, fourteenth 
century a,o, -V at tonal Museum, 
Bangkok 

Under an archway, which has 
vase* of flowers stand big l^fore 
it and two umbrella* above, the 
Buddha advances holding his left 
hand in the posture of argumen¬ 
tation (vlrtirkaj 


460 hare the skull protuberance of the Pula school Buddhas: m those of 
Sukhodayji the protuberance is turned into a pointed motif, which *>on 
bec,mc a ***** UuhMm* tig- 207), The original Jndian iconography 
hud become a thing of I he past, and yet evidence of It was still there, 
even ihough Thai art is a great art in its own right. 

Tile extent and manner of the Indian figure! expansion in southeastern 
Asia or f arther India—can be. retraced and evaluated with a fair 
amount oi precision because of the religious conservatism and resist¬ 
ance to change that characterize outlying, provincial {the term is used 
in the sense that we have been trying to define) areas. Unlike that of 
C Hina, which amounted to colonisation in the real sense of the word. I He 
influence of India inserted itself for its superiority and the particular 
spell if Lilt on the peoples of l x m her India. Accepted by free choice 
and ran timy so far and wide I hut it limited the Chinese ligtual diffusion 
lo scry srrmfl areas, the Indian influence brought about a consistent and 
graduui evolution which was different jn the various regions and partly 
conditioned by ihe political and social structures wi■ hi» the immense 
area it jlfecled ft ntighl he said that the peoples of farther India, recog¬ 
nizing the superiority of Indian culture, strove to make it their own, ah 
tcring .1 according to their creative genius. Unlike what happened in 
i cntrxt Asia, where Indian art met with olltcr equally vigorous currents 
and fused with them, from Burma to Indonesia the art of India was im- 
disputed m it* rule and proved both us vitality and its charm even as it 
became i uniformed. Everywhere in this area it activated new currents, 
eaih In become m nme an art tn tls own right and an important page 
in the history of world an. 

































J/0 + Vishnu. Giit bronze frif* 
teenth century a.O. (?)* Prrace of 
Wittes Museum of Western India. 
Bombay 

in the two right hands are thr 
chief attributes of the gad, white 
the two left hands are held in 
characteristic and dbt&tttive 
puses fmudnt) Strong amifogiex 
with ftheuin iconography md 
tmnram try are evident* 

209. The Pwinknma, Bronze 
Thai, schoot of Suithodaya. datable 
in the fourteenth century a *>< 

National yfau-um, Bangkok 
'The port rayed of the death of the 
Buddha, first developed by the 
GamBmran h haid w is here given 
itrmyth and uf the same lime 
refried, Images of this sort, which 
ore rather rart f bear witness to 
the process of sty ffctte irons- 
formation undergone by an 

Indian termoyfsphk motif that 
possetffom it,\ original dramatic 
farm to an elegant amt almost 
affected interpretation, 

























21L The goddelf of forth t voiced 
it\ a witness by (hr Buddha to 
cem/mind his opponent, Mitt a 
Bronze, Styfe of Bangkok* first 
halt of (he nineteenth century a.D. 
National Museum, Bangkok 
The goddess is wringing her hair , 
which is soaked hy the tibalimiS 
made in his previous fives by the 
Buddlfm himself. In this way she 
eiuivts a flood which putt Mora 
amt his army to /tight. 
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212- Turn, u Btidtfhlxt divinity, 
Gilt bronze. Nepalese. seventeenth 
century AiD. Prince &/ J Votes 
Museum oj Wmtrn India* 
Bombay 

The Style is that at tern fic of the 
peripheral works which passed 
from Nepal to Tibet . 


213. AvaUikiirxvitrdt image in 
gilt hrxwif* set in i? forge fragment 
of Ycinal turquoise* Nepalese, 
eighteenth century a.d Prince 

of Wait s Museum of ii extern 
India, Bombay 

214. Turn , seated on a hfu$> with 
fjr huh work ed nil around th r 
figure. Bronze Eighteenth century 
A. n. Prince nf H nfes Museum of 
Western Indio, Bombay 

I- x* client example of provincial 
art undergoing irons format km. 










10. The Art of Medieval Hindu India 


in < alcffibu* Suarainmiimh 


After the Guptas, for ,t brief period sovereignty passed to the Vjt- 
dhanasj of whoin liunshavurdbana, n remarkable emperor and himself 
a poet arid patron of letters. wus also a patron of art This was in (he 
seventh century a u. Under ibis emperor, the prosperous kingdom of 
ihc Muukh.iris. ruled! by Grahavamum the prince who married 
Harxhavardhana schumiing sister* wasulso united so the Vardhanas on 
the dealh of Gjafravuiman at the treacherous hand of a common 
enemy. 

A few example* of the exquisite sculps urcs of ihi* period exist. An 
outstanding one h ihc beautiful female bus! from Gwalior now an she 
National Museum In New Delhi ffia. 2151 The pear)-bedecked coiffure 
[muklajaUgrathHain uhik;tm) and the tramparcni drav with its neat 
embroidery make It one of the finest crcaiums of Mac Indian sculptor's 
chisel 

In the eighth. nimh. and Tenth centimes, the Gumra Prat i hams came 
io power They had a vast empire extending over the Gunga-JumuiiH 
Doah. Gujaral and Rajavlhiin The grcausi of the Gurjum Prmlhara 
monarch* was Mi him Bhoja, who iim-d in The tenth century* Their cm* 
pirc was so great and theft power so overwhelming ihat they could not 
but come int^ conflict with il*e L r rcas power in the east Pula* and in she 
Deccan* RaMiirukutu It is iterdfbra in ^ ha^ period ihui seal plural 
similarities occurred in geographically separated areas in < critrnl India, 
bringing together the styles of the regions of Bundelkhaud. Kafiauj, 
Ovta. Abanen. Bikaner, etc Some exquisite examples of Gurjnra 
Pnitihani work have been found at Kan run The iilsvady popular theme 
of Vivvarupa Yi-hnu. noted n> the Mathura vnttplurc nl the Kiohan 
□nd Gupta periods spp IlM l 1 30k is represented m a magnifteem 
example in winch the principal AvulLini forms ol Vishnu, jfiah* tor¬ 
toise. Ivoa t . mid lioii hiv diowri a* four Gees the rest are dkhdiutdd 
ewer the crown. Brahma, the eleven Kudm* and she twelve Soryas. 
Indra, Sarusvan nn the swan. Kariukeya on the peacock, lhu) a host of 
other denies including me eight Rhaimvas. make up a large end rdf tig 
background tW the figure ft iv ri idling vs*ual veraon of a p^uge in 
i he fihagiivttrfgitii pasyadiiyaiT vasim md ran .isvtruui ran rata* tat ha 
bah unyadrjfhrar upon t pasyasettaryuni bhinvta* 

111 another example (Qg 222k she marriage of Sn j and Parv-uk the 
grouping *d the deities above* doscly following rhe nsrher Gupta 
tradition. >hnw> Varuna, Varna, Irulra^ Vavu, Gafiesa, and other god* 
tin their respective mourns. 

A charming sculpture of a mother mul child, the young irnttef pro¬ 
vided with a halo auggeative ^f dWnitv. in this ease. Parwiii. with 
the baby Skdtidj, is another exquishe example of the ^me ^bool Irom 
Udaipur in Rajasthan, dating ahmn ihc eighth or ninth century. A 
Kubera, also front Udaipur, is yet another early work In she Gwalior 
Museum there is a sculpture rep^tming a divine nymph, or Suramin- 


dari; the body* in tovdy ffexion + is modeled with exquisite grace and 
draped very lastcfuily hi a garment with an article border and scattered 
paiterm—undoubtedly a supremely charming creation of feminine 
beauty by a Gurrar.i Pratihara sculptor about ihc tenth century a.l>, 

An idea of ihc sculptural metalwork of (his school can be bad from two 
fine examples recently acquired by the National Museum jii New Deifu t 
both of the tenth century and repreventing Vishnu. one with an in* 
script ion mentioning Mahipuhtdcva (Mg 223) and the altar w ith a more 
elaborate background showing m characteristic Pratihara fashion the 
ten avatars set all around it, a feature often noted in hthic sculpture. 
Contemporary Kashmir sculpture wav under the patronage of Ehe 
Karkda dynasty, of wham Laisudiiy* Mukiupida i-> famous u* .i greni 
patnmufait and litcratUTr and && the creator of monuments ut Ulnapura 
and Parihasapura. with the terapte :n Marmnd as a tribute m his an- 
minded ness. Later under the LI l pula dynasty, under the du>tmguisbed 
Avantjvarnmn who built ihe AvantEwami temple at Avaniipura, 
medieval Kn^hmir CAtuhlished great traditions in art Hire was □ 
mctning place for Greek, Gupta, and Sassaiiian styles. There is a imge 
Here tsl Itulucoec not only fmm GauJhara but Imm the CVrural Avian 
urea also. The crown of Sttrya from the ejghlh eeium s temple ,si 
Martand strangely survive in Kangra pamtingv The arrangement of 
(he hair recalls the Gupta style at Mnsrur. on the hills near t hamba. 
where in Hie rock-cut tcmplev there are veurte Jovdv carvings; _i uole- 
worlhj one show* Vanina on (he niEikurit, or erocodite 
In fhe AvLintiwnmi temple at Avanripura, one can never inrge( the 
importam panel showing the kang. accompanied by the queen and 
attendants, approaching the viuinc uv art humble devotee. U iv ccxittlnly 
the portrait of AvaAtjvitrman. who, like tejcmlra Chub hucr in the 
devetilh century at Grnigaikoudacholaparam, nnmonah/cd himv^H 
supphcaiing ihe deny whom he has honored In a temple built by him. 
The panel uf Mjjuuatlia Aiated b> Rati and Pritl witli ihc parrots, so 
closely associated with Cupsd iypifiev medieval Kashmir wtilpltict 
Hera, aguin f the anciem tradition m I ndia of the versatility of the Indian 
carver is perceptibly seen In magnificent ivory carvings recovered from 
tins area and now preserved in I lie Prince of Wale* Museum of Wcsictn 
India in. Bombay, One of them show- the Maradharshana ifig 229k a 
vivid portrayal of The Buddha overcoming i he impor limit its o( Mar^ 
the Satan of Huddlnsm. The great care and perfection of liciajl with 
which the uiicouih forms of ihc weird hosts of Mura arc icndcred 
make the work she mmi oulrtandihg in curved ivory yd recovered in 
Ifidin rqiiiillv imporrunt ihe A vale kites vara Bodhhmuvti v* nh aUend- 
unts [fig 230), the delicacy of ihc work ts beyond pnusc These pieces 
h>ise_ ht>ai. and Inm. llc shmvri i±\ Ittur fEtet*. the rt*i disUibulevI 
the eighth tcuiury. 

A very early example of metalwork from Kashmir near ihe Omul Kara 
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2 / 5 . Feminine bust. From Gwtsffor 
( Madhya Pradesh .. Vafdhtimx, 
seventh cenmty a . o , National 
Museum, Nen Delhi 
Nmt (he dreamy i. /A* 1 <?/r- 
^mr/y dressed braid deconned 
with pearts*Jfowm md tender 
sprigs, r he curb wesfUng on dte 
forehead, and the diaphiittmin 
fyadke. 


216. Varma y fordof the waters, 
nlth his consort V&rmmu m his 
mount, a:mflmtrr t or mtdurn. 
Gstrjunt Pratihunh eighth efpntry 
A.D Prim e of H ales Museum of 
^extent Jtufh j t Bombay 
Note the elegant treatment of the 
figures, the cfomfs m the hack- 
ground. and the pass, or mt&tt* 
suggestivr of Ytiruua, 







urcji. a Vishnu wiib personified weapons mi etcher aide, ihe wheel and 
the dub m male and female forms respectively (of which only one iv 
ihtactj, a* m the SiauiFi- ! u Musccn, Berlin.. Thi*. wort prrromP * 
wdi-fiuxJded iora>tKt*ed on Greek or Roman traditions and h at once 
■juggesthr of Gundluinm 4ft, though it is rather Inti: for Gandhara 
Clearly Of later dm& it has inspired still later creations of Lite early 
medieval school m Kashmir. This points to continuation of metalwork 
from the ear!) centuries m Kashmir; line example* like Vaiktinthu 
Vishnu Ism fig. 2P), willi additional heads of the lion and lx?ar + ate of 
frequent occurrence. 

The MahisMamardim image with an inscription stating that it was 
fashioned by Guggj^ ami ihc billed Nurastmha, Kan man, and olher 
limilar hnw.es somewhat elongated m form and wilh phasing court- 
(gnaftces, from Harxfiaur ami Chhaiarhi in Chamha Ulustrate eighth- 
ccnmry Kashmir craftsmanship. 

hi eastern India , the powerful Pula dynasty built up an empire founded 
by Gopnfji and ^mimued by Dharniupalu and Dcvapala. hi> ^uetessors. 
The Fain kings, being great perrons of learning and art, encouraged 
universities at Noianda, VikfflJmila, and UddJruIapura They were 
devout worshipers ol the Uuddlia. This fuxoum* for the variety of 
sculptural theme. Brahman leal and Buddhist, of the Pala period The 
sculptor* were equally at home working jin ftniu; and iil clay. The terra - 
cottn tradition, to which magnificent examples of the early period 
from Paluirpur and MahiiSihau bear testimony, continues In the very 
lute tempfe Like iho^ hi Ihrbhum Hie dream oFlVtaik representing a 
Jain theme and a medallion showing the mithuna motif are expressions 


in the medium of terra-cotta from Maliasihau. These works can be 
compared very favorably with such fine example? a* SeihAftarayima 
fighting Madhu and Kuilubhu from flbitargaon 

A trace of Gupta sculpture can still be veeu w famous examples of 
Paharpur work like Kudhu and Krishna or Krishna and Hu ia ram a 
hghiing Chanufa und Mushtika. The earliest dated P&fjr sculpture of the 
rime of Phurmapala, a Lintel represent tug Surya* Siva. and Vishnu, m 
rhe Indian Museum in Calcutta. is of poor aesthetic quality. An out¬ 
standing huge sculpture of I he Pata school, now r in the Kajsliahi 
Museum, is the famous Gunga, or live heavenly stream personified, 
witli especially noteworthy perfection uf decorative and anatomical 
del nil flier c are twu mode? of Pala work lh.it cun he distinguished. 
omo from Bihar and Ihcolhcr from Bengal, for the large empire of the 
Pal as extended lo I be areas, of both M .land ha jjiJ liungo- The tigurci 
mi the former are a little heavy and thickset In the eastern region, 
however, the ireatment k lighitrr and the figures arc more vivacious. 
OF the early sculptures from Bihar, ihe large image of Vishnu on 
Ganidfi. still recalling Gupta Featured is a noteworthy example jtcim 
the Broad ley Collection preserved in the iiuliiin Museum in Calculi a. 
To ihe same phase belong the Vishnu wilh consort* and the T lnhnnkara 
Parsvanatha recovered by J. C French and preserved m the Indian 
Museum A scut plural work of this early phase from Natundu that 
orrcsis attention by its grace and dignity is the Kimiurabtmia AvAlolci- 
tewarn in ihe National Museum in New OdhHfig. 231), 

The Bengal sculptors* delicacy of treatment is scon in such magnifi¬ 
cent creations of ihe Paia schoot as ihe N&rtesvsra dancing on a bulk 
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7/7 fic&f of l tshnu */> Vstiiamtha 
with u fim jatt ami ti hrutf frtrr 
on either ffdi Gurjara Pwithar/j, 
dgh/h ermtiry x.t> Prince of 
H ji/n Museum jj/ Western fmha, 
Bmnhtiy 










?/#. Makefmrl with afimdtints 
Front Chamfxt' Gurjan? Pniflhara, 
eighth canary a , i > \ tumult 
Museum, .V< n' £>ffhi 

A typical example t*f the tlelktu i 
of n'nrkmamhf^ in the Chamha 
urea nr the early medmwl period. 


2/9. Mother and child. Afailraka t 
«tf/i cirihtn a.ii Udaipur 
Museum (Rojusthaa} 

Delicately mmfciid ttnd ir n 
ittrtura/ i>i rmr/mfni, /itf/«i 
J 1 J f/lflf |/|* ii o 

£JhrMf£j;Mfftl ftflilf/lrf if/Vfttf in *7 

fi/ ll13f Jd 
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22ih Yaksktt SorvamthhutL 
Gurjara Pratihara, eighth ternary 
A,D. Udaipur Museum 
Tit* [uisQme face and corpulent 
hady rind the c.v cette at modeling 
<?/ the itrpftmt, his nuvunr. are m 
hr noted. 


22 L 7 'hr uii-arnied Naturaju 
dancing in the hiUm mode with 
ganus holding musical instruments* 
Gtir/ara Pratihara* ninth century 
AAy r Gwalior Museum. Ujjain 
(Madhya Pradesht 


222- The marriage af Bird and 
ParvalL Gurfora Pratihani* 
eighth century A.n National 
Museum, New Delhi 
An effective sculptural repress r- 
totitm of this theme. The treatment 
ii fihr douds uith ettmlols above 

tx feminist etn of garde* traditions 
a} the Guptas and \dkntnkas 
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from Sdnluu-humlba. id ihc Dacca Museum. It is ihe Pala counterpart 
orihs famous Choi a nnugei Rpmenting Siva dancing The Ardhnna- 
riwsra, the hermaphrodite Tom of Siva, m she Dacca Museum is 
another Important sculpture, A very early Pula carving, with the still 
harp* shaped Vina m tlie hands of Sarasvaln xt&cU suggestive oT the 
early date of the image, k from LaKshiuankaii. This wort and the 
Narte^iira, ore Ihe moil important example of sculpture of the Pala 
school. 

The Pal# metalworker has created some of the most changing bronzes 
of Lidia, The&e date from the eighth h> ghe Ewdfth century. .Although 
the Rang pur bronzes of Vishnu with contort! in the Indian Museum 
hi Calcutta and the Rajs halo Museum are later ghan some other early 
ones in the Rajrtiahr Museum, like the Sarvam from DcuKadi. which 


has an inserfpgion mentioning ro dedication by a princess, they arc very 
fine examples of their kind The Servant is of t he se^cnih century, is 
pre-Palu, and shows the continuity of she craft of metal casting in 
eastern India, Exquisite early examples ofPala metalwork from East 
Bengal are Ehc Silau pairs from Tipperidi preserved in the Dacca 
Museum and ihe Hrishikcsa from Sagardiglu in the Rungiya Sahitya 
Panshad Museum in Calcutta. 

From Nulunda come a boat of lovely bronzes of both Buddhist and 
BndimanicaJ inspiration, SankarsharuL, Sarasvati with the hurp-iitiuped 
vrrsa, and the group of Malrtku* anti Vi&hnu with personified weapons 
are not in any way less important than the Jambhah t Tara Aniputha- 
na. and other Buddhist icons from this source. The lion and elephant 
motif cost in a very Jarge size, as a support for a icat (fig. 2*3), and a 



223 . J T tshnu, /tanked by Sri mid 
Sttrm \mL Bronze Brovenanci 
unknown. (Jurjara PrniihaTii, tenth 
century k ji Naimiat Museum. 
New Drdll 

This hr*mzr figtirr is extremely 
important mu iwly far its simple 
and e/Jkrtive workmanship, bur 
a/so because it k inscribed in the 
reign at thr Gurjitra Prm/twm 
ftiter Mdhlpofadtfva. 


X* 



224 . A mw nf nimiaans, it an ■ 
semes, and warriors. Derad from 
a trn Jjf frieze fr&m the top of a 
mtmdap% or pillared hatI M of a 
temple at Sikar fRajasfhart). 

Gur/ara Prati/tara. tenth century 
a . d . %'osinmt Museum, Se¥ Delhi 
Thr frieze k an exquisite exmnph 
of the Miatcy and charm of 
turfy medieval sculpture from 

Rit/ttilhan. 22$. Cioswptf tfo waUo/m 

temple at Jagaf (RaJ&Sltffltf 
ChwtdvHa, tenth retnory a.|> t 
The delicate figure carving in- 
etudes ufosakemym (celestial 
nymphs/, mithumts, and other 
dafies c&n eentionp/iy portrayed 

as hi iconography, 
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226, Aimakanya, <1 reiesfiat 
n ymph . on the 1 vail of fit r Aftlbfkti 
tempi* m Jagai. Chawklfo. tenth 
ventury a.i?. 


22 ? Teli-ka-Mitmtir, Gwathr. 
Gu/jam Prat/ham, ninth century 

4,D 

This is the only tempi* of the 
north, opart from Vaiitft l>ettl in 
Orissa, that superficially rrsemhtes 
tin: towers of temple gales, or 
g&puraSy of South India with their 
sohi-shaped rmfi. 


m 



fine votive stupa are important examples of the early Nalmida school. 
A large number of bronze* from Kurkihar, some very large jn dze, now 
preserved in the Patna Museum, including such can tuples as the 
Buddha's descent from heaven by the jeweled ladder flanked by Indra 
and Brahma. hi* turning of Qic Wheel of the Law. liia overcoming 
Mara. and figure* of Tarn, Pamasavarj, Jambhala. and other deities 
show the dexterity of the hand of I he Pata sculptor in meiul. 

The painter of the Palu period was in no way behind his other compan¬ 
ions m art, the sculptor and Ujc smith [ II u strati ojj 5 in early fiuddhist 
mamiscrips such as the Prqjntrptifamiiu depicting such scene* as ihe 
birth of the Buddha, his overcoming Nalagiri. his Parinirvana, the 
HndhisaUva, and Tara are masrerpLeces of Indian paimmg of the 
eleventh and twelfth eentsjrjes The illustrations in the manuscripts of 
the Asiatic Society ami in (he collections of S. K. Surasvati and G. C. 
G frugal i are of exceptional interest. 

The Senas, who succeeded the Palos, continued the tradition oT their 
predecessors. Lak&hm^jiu^eiia. Ihe famous monarch of this dynasty and 
also the lasu was the patron of iayadctra k Dhoyi. and other poets. 
Some of the most important sculptural creations of the Sena school are 
worthy of especial note, m particular the inscribed Sadasiva m the 
Indian Museum m Calcutta- since ihe motif was, for llic first time, 
iralroJiued into Bengal by (he Senas, & southern family. Another I* an 
exquisite Ganga image now in ihc National Museum in New Delhi 
(fig. 234) Interesting works of ibis school mdude a mother and child, a 
theme winch became a great favorite l lb ere are several examples, one 


























228. Devi as Bhmqaesvari, 
(lurjara Fratthara. tenth century 
jj. Gwalior Museum (Madhya 
Pradesh) 











22V Vhfi temptation of ti re 
Buddha, Katkma* seventh century 
\ i>. prince o f Woles {fu&eam 
if Western India, Bombay 
Thh is a ran example of delica te 
ivory work that recalls ihc nuances 
of the tale Gupta style in the early 
medieval period. Including a 
trace ofCandhtmm tnflueurc, it 
is typical of the best examples of 
the Kashmir style In the seventh 
and eighth cm tunes. 


230. The BwthteafCvu A vtdok i ■ 
fmwet with flunking attendants. 
Karkom, seventh £ entary 4.D, 
Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay 

Sole the delicate treatment of 
the locks of hair, ornaments, 
and drapery, and the elegance of 
the body fie sion. A fine example 
of ivory work from kashmir 

231. Avahkitewnra from 
Sataado (Bihar). Paia ¥ ninth 
century A.f>. National Museum, 
-V^it Delhi 

One of the finest early carvings 
of the Pula school from that great 
center of art. 
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2*1. Mother and child frum Thetheme afthij work appears in 

Bengal, Sena, twelfth Mnfury hr a newborn child who is destined 

A.n. Indian M me urn, Cahntta it* vufsiwdmg in life 
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2J</ Gfittga. From Bengal. Stmt, 
twelfth century a . i >. National 
Museum, Ne h Delhi 
The jar in Congo's hand and the 
tree behind her suggest ihr river 
and the celestial sphere where -die 
flows amid wish-futfiUlnx trees. 


233. Lion twackiw • an etejihatU 
and overpowering It. One of the 
metal tifinih of a scat From 
Natmila. Pafu. ninth century 
A.O. National Museum, Sew Delhi 
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of which, in the Indian Muslim in Calcutta (lig. 232), is a typical 
curving of this period 

To the south of the empire of the Palas was that of the Eastern Gattgas, 
who ruled originally from Danhipura near Mukhaltngam One of their 
very early temples is ihe Parasursmesvara of the seventh century at 
Bbubauesvar. The temple s carved screen showing a group of musicians 
and dancen is famous, in it still there are traces of Gupta charm. Also 
At Bhubatt^vnr is the temple of Muktesvura, a miniature shrine of 
great beauty. It is almost a sculptor's dream realized- The pierced 
windows of this shrine arc intricately worked with narrations of fables. 
The impatient bride. Vasalusayika, awaiting her lord, peeping through 
the door and inquiring of her parrot when he will arrive, is indeed a 
lovely prescnLation of a poetic theme. The central shrine ideal) with ji$ 
porch Ijagamohanfi), the a relied gateway (,rnaka.r;.t torann), and the 
neat little bathing pool make thi* charming temple one of the most 
important in Eastern Gangu art, 

The Rajarani temple al Hhubancsvar, pf slightly Inter date, is a magnifi¬ 
cent work (see tigs. 235-237J Here the Dik pains, presented id their 
respective directions, are wdl conceived and neatly executed. There are 
several wonderful poetic f hemes here, like a dam tel slipping her jingling 
anklet on her foot (% 237| p and another sounding the cymbals to 


235 . Hu-' Hajurnni tetnph. (tfittbu- 
nr.war (Orissa) Eastern (niftya, 
tenth century k. d . 

This temple h the only ont *\f its 
kind it t the region of Orissa to 
hm e n duster of dimlmtftve 
tQuerj k or sikharas. in tiers t otn- 
posing (he main tower But ft the 
jagmnokum, nr pon m K and the 

dt uL or central shrine. Ore rirhh 
decamted* 
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2J T Dative f slipping >t jiagHn a 
attk let mi? her foot, Demi! of the 
i/tut of the Rajartnti temple in 
Bhn/xmeivar, Eastern Gmga, 
tenth century \Ay 


Z16 Detail t>f the deal of thr 
Rajarant temple. Mnihmcsnir 
Eastern Gang#. tenth century a. d. 
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dance her pet peacock raffling a description jn KjJida&ak Meghaduta 
lulais ^njttvakyainfahagaih kamaya nartiin me yam udliyastc dtvusa- 
vigamc mUikanihas subrid vah 

The Lingjiraja, n *iupcndous monument at Bhubanesvar, abounds in 
masterpieces of sculptural decoratioiL One of these. iht Nayifca await¬ 
ing her lover with her finger on her chin, a pose suggesting impatience 
and wonder, k a sculpture never to be forgoiten, 

Indeed (he most imposing monument ever raised by the Eastern 
Gangasis the Sun temple at Koiiamk. It ss the creation ofNaraslinha, a 
descendant of the Clio!a princess Kajg&undafi, who was married imo 
the house of the Eastern Gunga*. Thk accounts for the introduction of 
a Chela motif, the horse and w heel, so ton vers ihc huge Sun temple into 
a hihic *olar car, drawn by seven horses. Only the porch, or jugamoha- 
na, isldl Big 23 S), which itself inspires awe in die visitor The rich and 
elaborate decoration of thk temple and ii* wealth of design .md theme 
arc unparalleled Some of the carvings here are as much miniature* as 
muny are monumental, The rough-hewn pink-colored larger carvings 
vie in beiiuty with the delicately worked details of die miniatures, 
which surpass the jeweler's an. Scene* from Narasimha's life with 
portraits of him abounded in this temple, and some of them are now 
preserved in ihc National Museum in New Delhi, The king is portrayed 
in various attitudes, as a poet appreciating contemporary poetry in an 
assembly of poet 1 *, as a devotee worshiping at ihr shrines buill by his 
ancestors, as a warrior display ing feats of archery, and as tt happy 


prince enjoying life seated ott a swing in Ins harem (fig* 24(f), nil naira* 
tionb from his life* reflecting his versatility. 

An earlier and especially charming phase of OrifrKin sculpture is seen at 
Mayurbhanj and Jajpur, and also 01 Lalrtagirk There arc exquisite 
carv ings from Mayurbkanj, in particular of Nagas, Naginis. and Sivu in 
his various forms, where delicacy treatment and detail of orna?mm* 
ration surpass every iither local school in Orissa. The Khkhing Museum 
has some excellent camples of this school, of these a mother and child 
lakes precedence over Lite rest. 

The Gurjiita Praiihuras were succeeded b> the GahtidavaJas. Githadava- 
\-.i sciifpi urc has much in common wiiJi contemporary sculpture From 
the legions of the Chanddlas, the Patamom*. and the Chcdis A very 
important sculpture of she Gahadavala school is an inscribed Vishnu, 
recently uneyrihed near Kuuib Mmar and now presetted in the 
Nation a I Museum in New Delhi (fig 256). \ lovely female head from 
Rajorgiirh in Bikaner* wilh a coiffure bedecked with flowers, k a 
masterpiece curved with utmost elegance (fig. 242k 
Ol the rulers in Central India in Jbc region of Btindclkhand iti the tenth 
to twelfth centuries* if is ihc ChariddU* or the Chftndraircya*, with 
shetr capital at Khujuraho or Kluurjumvahtr* who mil be tc mem be red 
forever for fhc mnumcruhte magnificent temples raised by [hern m their 
capital and elsewhere. These temples are BrahmaiucuL Iain, and Hud- 
ilhkt. 

The hesi known, ihc Kandiiriya Mahidcva temple ivee fig. 24.V) on a 


2J& The cofoxsui jagotmhmia of 
the Kotntrak temple in Komrpk 
rOrLsm). Easier ft Gangs k thtr- 

ivcnfJi century a.d 

Tht whetth jyggest that tbe ^ h&tr 
edifir r of * tone i,s a moving chariot 
of the Sun-god r 
















Suryti, flit* gmt of tight, 
flanked by athTuhmts surfi m 
Don da mid ]Phtgala and hit earn 
50 rn r ChiiQiii and Suxurchmu. 
FtPm Kdtittink Eastern (iunqo, 
thirteenth century * js . Vaitamt 
Museum, New Delhi 
The hhmniing totuxti symbolize 
the rising sum 


24ih Nurmmdw enjoying a tide 
in a si dag m the harem. From 
hi'fTurok Eastern Gem^a. thir- 
aemhetmury a.j>. Naitamd 
Museum. Nev Delhi 
The gay prince. the sovereign who 
hfHt the Sun temple at Kamrrak, 
watt pious,, harnvti and heroic, as 
other similar portrait pan ids 
indicate. 
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24/, Varunanit n twuse in her 
hand, ten ini on a markka. From 
Konu/ak . Eastern Gatipa, thir~ 

U t nth teniury *.d Narinmd 
i Museum* Sen Delhi 
An eM quoit f carting of a godtfesz 
nhrne rcprwmt&fiott h wry rare. 
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242 Fermmne h&ad ihowfng a 
tawfidly decked eof/fitre i rom 
Huftngarh t HtktmrrJ Gnhada* 
nth* frevifih century vi> Saifanal 
\ttt.\aim , Afew Urdu 

S&te it.'i ringlet* of fttitr, thf. 
stringy of pearl* a% dveat niton, 
nttd thefluwm tucked in the hrttid 
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243 Tht Kandariyu teahiidrw 
f vmpte* the nuts? eh-g&ni ami 
famous of the group of itmpttrs 
tti Khaftralio (Madhya Pradesh . 
t hfliuktim r. a*d. tOOO 
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244- The Chitrugupm temple at 
A hajiirako. Chumk tlty, t a.D. 

tm 

























high plinth, hui richh embellished watts dl around. with niches Lind 
screens* pi Hat* vviih brocket figure*, and psjvilions .hint courtyards* 
dazzling the eyes of the visitor by the wealth of seutpiure and design 
Here, I he history i he monarch* of the line, the royal protrusions, ihc 
rich wealth of iconography, the Surastmd&rk, or divine nymphs, in 
diverse amorous attitude, the figure of musician* and dancers? the 
lovelorn damsel spoiling with a bird, adjusting a braid before a mirror 
(fig. 247) + applying collyrium to her eye. or pulling out a thorn from 
her tender foot, are all brilliant creations of filcrary-minded artists. 

In k indeed interesting to find ihat some of the sculptors from Muhoha, 
the Chatnldb capita U are known by name for their great sculptural 
triumphs. Ssi Suiufij is mentioned lls a greal dultukaEu, whose son 
CTntanuka. who carved Lise Bodhixaitva found ut Muhobn describes 
himself .is born in to a family of painters well versed In the line arts: 
chi I rat a ra sri saiamis mi putm yikalaMlpavidyakusahis JiiuinaLn 
Istsycyaiii Even Sri Satana's daughter-in-taw, who out of modesty 
refrained from giving her name here, carved a sculpture of T^ni. as the 
inscription stales: chjtmkam sri saUinns tasva vadtiiifcasyu iynm. 

At Khnjunaho iivelf. the lovely sculpture of i% girl playing a flute is hy 
the sculptor Sri Kana h whose name k inscribed- 
A Chundclla sculptor was so imbued with Jiicmry taste that ho could 
chisel nail marks appropriate!) on the charm mg figure of a damsel 
writing a love leiicr (% 24$), recalling the description of Mag ha The 
application of a tilaka, an ornamental mark, to the forcheudi the 
mother and child (fig 24£fi and Lite loving mhhunas itig. 251) are 
themes excellentEy handled by Kfuijuntho sculptors Especially charm¬ 
ing is the delineation of the Buddha by a Chandellu tculpior (Hg 252), 
wiih his robes so different from ycl so near the rndigenoufr Gupta type. 


but with the folds depicted in u special way unlike anyth inp iluit is 
known ni early tculpEnre where the Western influence k easiK percep¬ 
tible. 

The seated king and queen in the museum ui Khitjuiaho tf»g. 2541 is an 
exquisite example of the portrait sculpture of donors; it can Uikc rank 
with any of the finest portrait curving- of an) schno! and ofuny date. I t 
is interesting to compare with ihls pair unoi her similar rcprescniaiicm of 
a monarch seated with his queers Hoysula VishmtvanlhiACUi wilh his 
queen Sunt si h. on one of the lithie screens in the temple ai Hdur. 

The Paninttras, who ruled From MdJwu, were responsible for some of 
ihe finest iemp]itv in iheir realm; partkuktly noteworthy h the Udaye- 
svani temple m Udaipur bush by Uduyadii)n in iln; middle of the 
eleven!h century. But Bhojsi is the tram outstanding of the monarch* of 
IMS line lie wai versatile, He wa^ at once an engineer, a poet, a phi* 
Josopber, a liunateisr, ami a patron nf learning mid urt He established 
a great university in his capital, Dham t where he enshrined a likeness 
of the goddess of learning, Saraavuti, with an inscription mentioning 
its ins talla tion A line of the inscription: srimudbliojanurcndrachiin- 
dranagari vagdevj prnlinu vidjiuya...* confirm* how truly llhoja T as a 
patron of learning, has remained a darling of poets in the memory of a 
grateful people. This magnificent sculpture, the most famous of its 
school, is now in the British Museum. The dancing fieureot Nuisuaja on 
the IWayesvaru temple itself is an equally interesting piece 
Just as Ehc Puraiiiura^ ruled to the wcm tif the Chundellys, I he Cfwdi* 
ruled to ihc rust in Ihe urea of the former Rcwa state in Bunddkhafid. 
ttama^ who was u contemporary of Bhoja of Mafwsu was a greai king 
of this dynasty. It Is very interesting tlutl a common source of mspira* 
lion. the G nr ini.i FraiihariT. has brought together the following 


245 The Jagadamhii tempi? at 

khitjutafu p Chtmdciiti' *\ \.n 


two 


































246 f'ht- tjakshmatw flnwpfc, 
Khafatvho Detail shon wg the 
txa'ftetu figures CMtiLteihi. 
r 4 . ix am 


24 ?. Damsel adjusting a braid 
before a mirror, from ihr region 
Khujuraht' , OnjmiW/d, 

. entury a IX /fltf/tfft Mmttun, 
Calcutta 


24H Mother and child, from the 
region of Khajurnttfi Chrmdt Ihi, 
tenth century A. ft r hut ion Museum* 
CaJiutiu 

Note the natural treatment of the 
fondling of tfa child* 






24Q Damsel writing J letter to 
her helwrit. From the regmn qf 
KftajurQh&, Chtmdelk i. tenth 
century a j) Indian Museum, 
Cult a t tit 

An expressive srulpturc The mill 
marks on the body naively remit 
the to i w -f frenzy tout arc almost 
ike alphabet a/hve. 


250, Damsel playing with a hall, 
Chrindella, lemh century a.d. 
Kfoi/nruko V/ u.xeun r 
71ie bull springs up as if to eknU 
knyc she figure's youthful bnmn 







251 Th* lovers. ChondeUa, tenth 
century am. Khajurttho Museum 
Hot it the he timing faces, the t tide 
embrace, nnd the spir it of union 




252 . The ftttdt&n .'tamed with am: 
hmd in tkt bhumixpfirsti mudm, 
thr ctoriiMtwrhing g-WfWiv 
tenth century a.d. 
Khuntratio Mtlieum 

A rut* and charniMf I'arving with 

d(aph*ttt<mi drapery ctrrtmgvtl tteli- 
candy. 
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255 Tfrtfmnkara \taka vita with 
attendants and the other eariifr 
Tirthankurgs jn iht bark&OVttfi. 
Cititndefia. tenth century A.u 
khnjutaht* Museum 
V--r/r tin pteatiKp, treatment \ t f a 
(heme that ajffbwh lint? fcopcfor 
the ,u'uiptor'\ play an stance, 
drapery, *md ormtmmtid tkmil 
















254 Hify&t ifamr ttmi hh quern 
with fj wmw.ajfrring' Cfintuit //u t 
tvtttfi a n titty am khifjuraho 
Sfujuntm 

A itmlit pvtmut *tf 
it* time* 
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25 T Pillared had. m ffU^tapa, 
of r/i'r Sun if'mplc. Umihent 
(Gujarat)* Cftatukya. twelfth 

century h. M. 

*S f *rtr rh* richly carved nfmw 
pitturn withtftectillh of iconic 
graphic demit 


255 A valukitusvnra From Sir pur 
f Madhya Pradesh : . ChedL ninth 
century a.d, National Museum, 
New Delhi 

An exquisite bronze of the early 
medieval period from Central 
India- An inscription m Nagori on 
the pedestal give !f the nfinu of the 
sculptor as DronmUtya. 


256 Vishnu with his avatars ar¬ 
ranged ivt decorative details ow 
the background of the nimbus, or 
prabhavalL From MehrmtlL 
Gahathivaibi twelfth century a.d. 
National Museum, New Delhi 
The description on the pedestal 
mentions the sculpture's dedication 
by an affluent merchant in the 
Uamn of the present Ktdah, 
then known as Vlshnugiri t where 
a temple of Vishnu existed: its 
remains can it lit be secn r 












schools: CliedL Gshadavala. Chandella. and Purammm. Ganga sired 
Y-immu, fashioned on the doorway or the temple at ChandrahL 
reprtscul the early phase of Chech veulpiur*. At Sohagpur in the 
Vimtesvnra temple. the Theme of Surasuudarh is dwrly handled by 
ihc sculptor. Similar bracket figures also abound on The pillar capitals 
of the mandapa. The famous temple of the sixty-four Yogird* at 
Bheraghai has examples of the tenth ar eleventh century. The Chedi 
carvings litre, i^ r ith The names inscribed, give as a weallh of k-onograph- 
ic detail and present as it were a visual textbook of forms of deity 
There iirt rate names like GumbliiJi, Bhiishaiu, Darputiiin, lualn. 
Rikslutitiiib, Phancndrf. etc The magnificent tarana, or carved gaic- 
way. of i he medieval period of the lemple of Siva m Gurgi h rivaled 
only by The Chalukya lorana ai Dabhoi, 

There are beautiful mcluJ Lttuiges from Sirpur tscc fig. 255f some of 
them i men bed. representing Buddhas and Bodhi^rttvn^ easily dated by 
the palaeography of then imcripTions which clearly corroboi-Hes the 
style of workmanship of ihe period i they come dose to the Chedi 
Carving* from Sulim and point In Hie sculpture of this area. A bronze ta 


the National Museum m New Delhi mentions the name of the sculptor 
Dromiddya. 

In Gufanu. iH? descendants of Mutaraja were reigning when Mahtimud 
of Ghazni sacked Somsinalh Bhimu, a nephew of DurFabha, was ilic 
ruling sovereign of the time, Jayasmiha, also known as Siddharaja* 
added a portion of Rajasthan to his kingdom. Being an art lover, be 
constructed several temples His von Kumuraplda was a staunch 
Liter, taivana Prasuda. of a brand! line, became a powerful kmg. and 
his son Vjrudhavphi had as hiv minister Vaslupala, whose brother 
Tejahpalu was the richest mcrchunl of Dhotka. 

The Sun temple at Mod hern (see fig, 71 md the YimoJa temple at 
Mount Ahu are very important early v| nurture! in this area: lilt 
Sumiiniith. Navidakliti. and Tejahpab temples at Shut ran jay J and 
Mount Abu are iwdfih-ctniury work, a$ are also the richly carved 
toronas from Gujarat Those from Llabkut, Modticra,. and Vudnagar 
should be ehpeciidiy mentioned, J he arnritamaTUhana mm on the 
Dabfroi torerra is the lines! rcpresuntiiLion! of a theme often repeated in 
sculpture through the centuries, although the mirtuina motif, Ihc Sura- 








simdurK ujut innumerable carvings of subjects both real and imaginary 
aj £■ aluj (►cnuindy pleasing, There arc group* uf musician* anil. sn 
different c*niist>< fritvc* of dephmiK htms^* and lf<K>ps igafiMthu, 
asvtirjihii, mini ratluu* in the temple of M->dher.i 
The liberality of I he an-mindcd wife of Tejaftjmta. who helped Sobhu- 
nude* a and other utchitcciis uu the Sairuniaya lull' and I he similar 
spirit of tici husband in trying u> reward the billed architect*, have 
borne I'rurt ru n wtfe »n Ihe rrtmiculmi^ works of art crculed hy ihem 
mid in the port mm oT ihc donor? carved Hy the grateful recipients of 
Uiii umlinted enco urage mod 

Though there are mi murals io iHussralc the painting or this period, 
there art illustrated manuscript* from western India (see fig 161 ), 
palm-leaf ones from the eleventh and twelfth ctruuni^ and rich and 
colorful puper manuscripts with gold und silver Tec ten up from ihe next 
two i it three centime* on, with profit painicd decoration id illustrate 
cuch text-. iK the KdftwififM, .#kwmt^n/idirdiirrfVi^ AV/jW* miuiryaiatJw, 
wh cc li are Ja in und ol h er> such a -j the I fi iarr ta n/ir.w .in d ito/ngra/Wri tfttf J, 
The simplicity of color and stylked form, the peculiar bulge of the eye* 
11 mic of them api^aring oul&idc the contour oJ the face), and other 
charm tcm.hvs make ulie-ve paintings distinctive Some of shese features, 
noted in the ktest senes Of paintings en Idiom, point to u ctmim uiiy of 
tradition in Gututat and Ra.ja.stlutn. 


The later Rajasthani schools of art are u continuation of the earlier 
style Particularly interesting me Lite large murals from I daipur that 
derrioiiKtraic how completely ihe art^i wav at home in pointing boib 
W 4 11 k and miniatures The Rajasthani painter continued a conservative 
fashion in painting iVn t|iute li tong "» ,_ ne (sec tig. 1801. unafTK led by 
Mogul inilucnee, which, however, inevitably came to he fell as a later 
vLtgLv. us in the Blind! School, The Rajput painting (sec fig 393 \, unlike 
the Mogul (sec fig 381 j. which v. tv .imiocntic and individualistic and 
strong in portraiture, wa* in tune with the simple Iifc of she folk* 
sublime in theme, universal m appeal* religunis and mpslknJ, with a 
love of'nature bi all iu inanifoshaiocis. animalcandInanimate, bird and 
bcaul* man and woman, streams and hrookx hills and valley*, tree- and 
creepers. Iht Pah&ri schools of the hilly region show the least trace of 
foreign influence and the strongest throb of life (see fig. 394) Hindu 
religious fervor and love of n.nure uc abundaniTj present. While u, 
moin; folk element k obvious sit the virile Kulu (*ec %, 389? uml 
Hasoftli schools, the Kamgrn ind Gufcr schools (set, mpeciively, hgs, 
264 and 38ft 388, 390) exhibit the most graceful contour* of farm anil 
suitable handling of color Hie lhemes arc the sports of Krishna, tjve 
nor\ of Rama, the Rgga^ragirti^, Najrka-NayaJca^ muiftUis and 
sea%nn& personified* among several a I here 

fn the Deccan* on The decline of the greal pewer of the Vakafukj^, the 



35A. Ci'i/nig cr Jaiti trmplt?. 
Mount 4hu ( Bojmrfmn). 
CkqfttkyH' rk\mth rttnury a ti. 

In rlahoratwpattern o/mfWBntnc 
virttrx eampnsprf of ttMcerg and 
wituriitn t farm* iht dvcamiim 














259 Darning figures* Derail of a 
airv&i/ pillar, Bihara, Mmnf 
Ab\i. Chafukya, thirteenth century 
ACT. 




260. Circular huh am! the richly 
ain cd me/til back frame for a 
M'tihd Tirthimkitru, mM- missing. 
} turn the return nf Dif^WQ. 
Chofttkya, rfevttHfh century a.ix 
National AVu Delhi 

Vtr/f the Mimc> of the * mk- 
mumhip rind /hr fine grouping of 
flying celestials, elephants, the 
tripU umbrella, mid ornamental 
put term. 
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261 Th f dimct of the Apturmts. 
Uhmfrated page from 0 Jar/ 1 
manuscript of the K&lp&SUira. 
From western Indkj t fiftevnih 
century *,r>, 22m'burnt Aimunt* 
New Delhi 
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262 . \ fogiil painting 


26 $, ftftwvr or Muimt painting 








































































Western Ch&lukym of ttudumi rose to prominence. Mangulem the 
brother of Kirttvarcnafi, was a powerful king and a great connoisseur of 
arL To beautify his capital,, he excavated in Ihe rock magnificent cave 
temples, of Which Cave 3 (see figs, 269 and 27|'j, the Vaishmiva cave as 
it h caJledn h as spacious as ii is well embellished and as aesthetically 
elegant^ for it bespeaks Ihe religious fervor of ihc sovereign, w ho has an 
inscription describing an detail the carving and dedication Of Lids rock- 
cut temple. 

The earliest examples of Ihis phase of art are from Malukulesvara, 
Allude, Bad ami. and Pattadakal. The pillar inscription from MahaJeu- 
tesvara, of the sixth century a,d. h shows how close the Western 
Chalukyas are to the Guptas and the Vakatukas, It U no wonder that 
the earliest examples of Western Chu lukyan sculpture closely resemble 
the earlier Vakatakan. 

The ajftidal temple of Durga at Aihole is very early m date. Some of the 
Jinest panels representing deities, such av the MahkhasuramarJ m i. 
Ninuimha, Siva, Vishnu, Vara ha, embellish the apse which encloses 
the central shnne 1 he pillars of the from mandapa have some very 
fine carvings ffig, 266), The ceil tug originally had a number of lowly 
Vidyadhara panels, two of which are now in the National Museum in 


New Delhi (see fig. 265). This theme of flying celestials f Vi dyad Kara) h 
a great favorite from The early centuries of the Christian era, bui die 
perfected figures occur mostly in Gupta -V aka taka and Otfclukya- 
Pal lav a carvings. 

The Utdkhan temple, also at Aihcrle. has a very early symbolic repre¬ 
sentation of river-goddesses flanking the entrance. The pumakumhliu, 
or vessel filled wiib water. is repeated on cilhet side, and among ihe 
mithunsi m olih here, one is of a kiitminiund < fclmuuk tile la lie: with an 
equine head* recalling the asvamuklu m> often mentioned in literature 
Such noteworthy sculptures as Sc&hfi^ayi, llurngaijn, and Brahma 
(fig- 2681 now preserved in the Prince of UjSci Museum ul Western 
India in Bombay dosely resemble the panels in the Kunti temple at 
Aihtsle. The adoration of Brahma by Rislny, the swan looking up to 
him, Ihe krishnajina worn by Ihe deity as uttariya and yujnopavjta. the 
attributes closely related to sacrifice l hat he holds, the pleasing bearing 
of the figure itself. L-ven the attitude of the swan looking at his 
master, aJt bespeak the dexterity of the early Western Oudukyavt 
sculptor, 

Equally important is ihe lovely Haragaun pa nek where l be charm of 
Pfcjvftli, svho looks longingly toward her ipourtt, is praiseworthy. A 
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264. Kangra painting 
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most effective Vutpilhiini couple is *J\<> from Aifook, \htit k move¬ 
ment in the dispoMtion of ihe limb* or the loving pziir, flying umid 
clouds, with ftuuenng garments. suggesting speed of move men: 

The Viiishmvn cave at Gadami i* probably the most imponuni of the 
cave group Here there art? impeding panel* representing Vishnu sealed 
on a snake t% 2hV) ( Vjiraha, Trivikmma, and Nnnasmihu. each one of 
which arrests attention. Then? are equally beautiful groups of figures 
aHLunst the capitals of thus pfllfclS which are as significant ns they are 
aesthetically attractive (sec fig 2?| | The ceiling of this cave h executed 
with no tos dexterity, It is interesting that the tnscripiipn F dated *.o. 
57H, describes the cave lemple as "exceeding Fhe height of two men and 
of wonderful workmanship, extensive tn ils major ,md minor parts. 


ceiling, and sides, all extremely hcauMlful to behold"; lay ;in a mu ha vis h- 
nugriham ati dvaimanushyukum axyadbhutakarmavirachiiain btuirm- 
bhago pa bhagopari pury j n tai Isay ada r Satu> > a u± m a j i i, i Sec J. L ggeli n g, cd., 
*An Inscription from Badami/ fodto Htfrtfmn. til. pp, 305-6; 
1 Burgess. 'Rock Cut Temples at Bactamt/ Ibbt*. Vf h IK77 pp 361-64; 
for correction nf the reading and inntstaciom see C Sivaromamunti. 
Indum llpigrapby and South Indian Scripts." Bulimia of the Madras 
<jQY&nmi'nt Uustum. N S. tV. No 4, 1948.j 

Pattuilukal i.i .mother place in ihc vicinity w here the fecundity i f curly 
ChuLokyft arl can be seen Here Ihe inspiration of Pal lava art from 
Katichi bus greally curiebed and cttnoblgd t liulukyLi art. An mficriplion 
in ihe Vcrupukslia !citipl,n PiLti tibkal proclaim* the proficient} of the 


265. Filin# lldyadktmtx or 
celmtiah. from Aihoit {£k't€nn\ r 
Wi'ttfm Chahikyti, dxth cmfurx 
a.D \ammnf Afu.mim, Ani Delhi 
Thr swift hut soft movement of 
the loving irfrxtittl - on pie ** 
indicated by the lines of their 
body contours, their thiittrfrig 
garrm'iifs. and the thuds. 













266 PiUmed halt of an upsidal 
temple ffV Aihotr, Early Hesttm 
Ch(i/iikya t sixth century a.I> 


267, Utrnmtakcivtira. From 4i 
hole. Western Chahkya, sixth 
century a:d, Prince of Wales 
Museum of Western India, 
Bombay 

This *U ii simple hut effective 
port royal of the family af Sira 
with UfrtU. Gaitesa, Skanda, flic 
Fronting ganas, and adoring 
sages 
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architect ^rvasiddiiL wlio creeled h 5|rv&&hJdhri who was From ihe 
**>' Hli. wa* txL^ptionaJly qualified to fashkm innumcruble type* of 
monun^nK. The conmdmmnhip of the great victor Yikuimiditysi 
accounts for his bringing sculptors from ihe south to bmid and em¬ 
bellish l lie Vjrupuksha temple a I PattadaLaJ. and an inscription at 
Kan chi Jn the Pahuva temple of Rajasimheyvarfl mcfiiiniu Vikransadii- 
jh'n appreciation lit’ ihe wrh of art created there Ftiftumridy he had 
as hrs helpmate an equally an-minded con son. Trailokyamahadevi. 
who helped him m his yndcmkmgs in the arts. 

V dansmse and a fmt-ly lamp dm in vtiLli a prutec on an etephanl 
Attended by u chauri-bearer Arc decorations in mctelwork in ihe best 
fr.iJiiiotn of rsrly VV^cerr. Cbdukyuit art and show ihe trends in this 
craft; they come from near Jogisw&ra in the vicinity of Bom bay and the 


ninth-century Bahubdh. aujj arc both in the Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay 

The discovery of paiming> in the heavily vaulted roof of the front 
msndupa of ihe Vuishnavs cove by Stella Krammeh has given to ihe 
world whai tillle there is of pointing of the early Western Clmluiyan 
school tux fig 270)p Th&c painting* arc nmm$ the earliest from 
Hr.ilim imL.il temples One of ihe panels tcpre&enu In4ra sealed m his 
palace, witnessing dance and inu^c- thc dimer of Urvasi—tn the pres¬ 
ence of Ihe dunce master Bhurata hlmfcdf The next panel in lki§ oon* 
text depict- ihe royal personage Kinivar man, the departed brother i?f 
Mangiikui. There Mungak-su, ihe beloved brother, with great love and 
respect ha* depicted his royal elder brother as a great ruler on earth 
who hud reached heaven and become a partner in celestial glory with 


2fl& Brahma. From Alhule 
Western Ouilukya, sixth century 
A.t?. Print# of Woks Museum 
of Western India t Bombay 
Brahma. the ford tiferetition* 
is shown receiving the worship 
offered by the cektfud and 
terreatrfei sages above the chads 
and an the ground below. The 
reverent hit look of even the swan* 
Brahma's mount and the sourer 
of sol red scripture, is interest 
portrayed 


269, I Ye w of a colonnade with 
the seated i ishnu on Setha at 

the farther end, Vaishnava care 

(No. SL Bodttmi tPeccant 
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270. Western Chohtkya painting 
front Bfiiitml 

277. Cskstiid faring rotpfc, or 

dampafi- DeCOfOt fati wi *1 pitidr 
bracket. Vtdiknnva tavt (No. }), 

Badami 


1 ntlra Among the cxtoU thigmenES of painting arc pain of flying 
Vi dyad bams. li ven the colors depicEing the damsel fair of form and her 
consorL greenish blue in complexion* recall a. description lit a poem by 
K&Jjdii&a: indivanuyamatariurniipO£ati tvom rochanagaurasflrirayiish- 
VI, 65). These few fragments are of great consequence 
to ihe study of the early medieval phtise of painting in the Deccan 
In the south, with Kmtchi as Ins capital, the great art-minded king 
Mabendravarmacl ruled \x< ,t contemporary of the Western CUalukyas. 
Because of his art - mind educes lie wascalled Vichilrachiltu and Chilm- 
k uni puli He was versatile imd always curious to creme new forms of 
art and architecture. For the lirsi ume m his kingdom, he experimented 
with excavating temples in the living rock. His famous inscription from 
rile Cave at Mmidagapmiu reveals his own wonder at his creation of 
such monuments, which were neither of brick, nor of wood, nor of 
metal, nor of mortar. hut someth mg totally ditTcrcnt from These 
anishi akam adruman aloha in asudhmu v ichitmehiftena ’ nirmapit am 
nrtpena brahmenvaravishnubkshi^yaMnam. (On the inscription, sec 
T A. Gupimtthu Ran in Epigraphies tndfaa, XViI F 192?, pp r 14-17.) 

The inplc cell for Brahma, Vishnu* and Siva us an inspirauon that 
Malicsidravarjnau drew directly fro in the home of bis maternal grand¬ 
father. VLknmahendra of the Vj&hmtkundin family The triple celt 
was seen earlier at Mogulrajapumm The dvarapata* or door guardian, 
in MabendravannonV case, with his hair arranged m ;i targe mass on 
cither side of the face and ruling on tiic shoulders wiih heavy drapery, 
and with hands on the waist, or raised in wonder, or in a threatening 
altitude, which arc special characteristics of the period, recalls similar 
Figure*, in particular (hose with the yajnopavita, or saca*d thread, 
running over the nghl nrnr m earlier Western Clialukya and Vishnu- 
k undin curving*, Mahendniva man's cave in TkudiirapaJU has a 
magnificent panel represeming Gangadbm, one of the finest creations 
of early Pa I lava sculptors. The princely figure m the M abend ruv&rman 
cave at Tirukalu Lund rani is an especially noteworthy caning. 
Nurusimhavarrnan. MahciKlravarmurT* son and successor, vus respon¬ 
sible far several monuments at Mahubalipuram The heavy pillar* of the 
Mahcndravarmijin period were replaced in the time of Nitrasimhavar- 
mm by slenderer ones, sometimes resting on a sealed linn. The group 
of cowherds and milkmaids in the Covardhana scene is indeed amaTing 
272 and 274), but more a muring is the creation. on a greiii boulder, 
of the gigantic group depicting Arjuna's penance (tigs. 273 and 275). 




277. Gomrdhciiut. o mountain 
raised by Krishna. (miwiAbw 
r<nv. Mithtiballpuram (South 
India i Falltha. seventh century 
A.D. 

77(e im/WMi/w 

massive campaJtillm at i Mahuha- 
iipuram, representing a sculptor s 
dream aj an (deal group of 
cowherds, mdkmaids, and cattle 
for w ham Krishna, rented tt rock 
shelter. 










A crevice tn the (Och iills been utilized in represent tlic river Giinpi p cm 
liir ha tiki of which Arjuiui, won, by atiH-Lcrities, the valued PatTipaUi 
wetpon of Sivd, w hich iv llur ihemc of fhi* great actinic creation 
Ol the tvMi Vamha cdves* one is particularly important for ihe famous 
portrait panels rcprcsenlinu Mahcaitrava rman and Simhai ishun, Ixisfv 
with their iuuui-s invcfihtJ NarasbuhavaimmL with yrcal nlfeclifin, 
provided the finm pattch lor liis faiher ami grandfather and for himself 
*mly n eomparanvel'y unrmpon&nl lone por trail figure nn rTic I Thar* 
miiniju ratha So one who has seen the Maftishnmiirdmi cave can 
for gel either the MaJukhamanllnl panel (fig 276) or ihc Scdiasayi in 
from ofrL 

AJtion^ik-^riotj extant monolithic temples at Mahahohpuram t which 
include the large and imposing Dharmuraja ralfra, Witii a wealth of 
itoriographtL kJetLuI In I he piticU; the long hand-roofed Bhiim ratha, 
si it i« known; the simple leaf-mo I ed, hut-shaped, deccnnrKc Du run- 
p.ida rsLlhu; urni the upsidal jNakubsohadevd r-ilha r the Vrjuna raiha is 
probah|> rhe most degaip and musi nswfutty decoraed wall carving 
Here, on one side, is u very lovely carving of Siva n* VrishikhuaUku 
1% resting his hand on die hull am! attended by a n>yaJ couple on 
in ihi!i Mile, ihe Palliivit king' dedicating themselves m that fashion 
eternally to the service of the deny whom they glorified 
At MuFuibahpufuni Itself, 1 here arc e.\ainplos of the inter. structural 
variety oi temple, Uie thrift* near the lightitmik <uid the Shore temple 
fset fifi. 2611 being ific niosi important here In iIicnc conducted ins 
OPtMttd Ip rock-eur) temples, where the mum shrine is large und 
imposing. the entrance tower tk very small: it is a liny goptrra, as we 
know from the Kaiii^ miiitlw temple al Kntichtfuium Here for ihe 
first time, then; are man dap at added lo the pillared hull <.f the tempi* 


27J 77n' 5nn, 

kt/marat, or faun mum iaus, and 
nfiilnauis, or erotic coupies, elc 
Ciosc-up nf Arjuna v penance 

f#*M- 273). 


273 Arjunos penance. MaUahalc 
pur am. Poltava,, sewnth century 
A-tt. 

The most imprekthr mastic 
conrpojififitt at \(afrnhatipurum „ 
Innt the river t7 angu.flows through 
the ct'h'sfmL terminal, and 
nether rtgbm /j indicated hy the 
celestirtts afrow (including the 
sun and moon i t the sages and 
hwrmit hoy\ near a temple, and 
the elephants of the ^imritrs, 
fo/'rr/f'. t'/v, of these three regions. 


274. Milking the rou. Detail 
from figure 2?2 r Gvrtmdmrui 
cau\ Muhuha/ipuram. Poltava, 
seventh century A.f>. 
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276. \tahisbamardini an a lum 
with hijt retina* attacking the 
buffalo demon, Mahahalipumm. 

xevcnih century *.f>. 

One of the mast furnmn scutptarttii 
of its period. The taw is named 
after the tfwnur represented. 


277. Arjtttta and Darmtpadi 
rathas* or Templet, ut Mahaha- 
Hpurtfm. faftaw. seventh century 

A.D. 

Freestanding mtmolUhk temples o f 
supreme importance far the study 
of the development of Padova art. 














2?8, Siva as Vnshahharutka. 
Detail of a earring on the Arjmu 
rath fi at Mahabalipwam. Fdtlava, 
senmfh century A4>. 

Pie subject h exquisitely carved 
Pie royal couple on either side 
and the princely atiendntus with 
Jly whisk.r are mast elegatttly 
portrayed. 


and a pcrambulatory passage in rhe open counyard with cloistered cells 
all around. Ux ibeir tvnr k mjin ^trip I he later F nlla vfo carvings exhibit 
greater detail, lighter handling of aiurtomy. and more developed artistic 
finish Flic temple* at Karrehiptiram arch a> rhe KailktsaniithiL, V;ai- 
kunlhapcr mn;ii. A vru vales vara, and Wuktevara are splendid works. 
In all these temples, the central shrine has a curving of SonmkuEida 
(see hg 2&2j prominently placed behind the Sivalinga, which h specially 
fliiicil- Virabhadru. of the Matrik^ group ill Patliva .irt. is sometimes 
represcnicd as \ ogadukshinninurri. as in ihe famous group m ihc 
GnYeriimeni Museum m Madras The VaLkumhapcrumul temple n 
particularly rich in historical carvings depicting in successive panel* all 
around I he inner walk of the temple the origin and growth of PalJava 
sovereignty. 

Kavcnpakluun, in the Nonh -Vrcot Jismc( h has some especially note- 



















270. Sornmkumki m or Shu k- i/h 
l mu amt the half} Skwuid From 
\tah&bat{purmn t Pa!h\a r eighth 
century a.d. Sationai Museum. 
New Daihi 

Tft* unify of th e Whiffy in fatly 
miiplnrt L\ here indicated hy jftr 
presence of Brahma and Vishnu 
in the background Thi$ v the *mm 
papular them? in Pa Have an. is 
ahvays hnmd depicted in the 
central shrine. 


280, Dakahimmutitit nr Siva &a 
thr Supreme Teacher of the wit* 
verse, From South India Patlava* 
ninth century A.l>. NiifUmn! 
Museum, Sew Delhi 
The smite an the fa tv and the hmtd 
nr the chin mudra, (he gesture of 
explication of the Law, proclaim 
hix mute eloquence 


281 The Shore temple at Malta- 
bull pur am, Poltava* eighth century 
K,n. 

i typical temple Structure qf iht 
late Fallma period. 
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worth} Paltava sculptured their Kashtrakuta ekgancc* fused into 
Pa I lava art, recalls the matrimonial relationship between ihc Rashtre- 
kuuts and I lie Pal lavas, which accounts for even the name Duntivir- 
mim. The Paltavu king of ibis name was so called after his royal Rti- 
shtrakuta grandfather on I he mother's side. 

The Sum Lis Lionel 3 in the National Museum lit New DcIhHhg. 279) is one 
of the most decani works of the Fatl&va period; equally important is 
the Hhikshatimn and Alidhunmta Sit a, , s >null hui elegant panel* in 
She same museum \ late Pullavi representation of Daksbmainurli m 
the National Museum (fig. 280) is important as showing how the 
Pidtava sculptor lontmud until the cud to create wonderful works of 
great aesthetic value 

hi consonance with the mg of the PalLavit shnnes, their metallic images, 
used for festival processions* were cast as miniatures. They were, 
however, fashioned with the utmost elegance. wHh all the details worked 
out in Lhc wax itectf. &o thm 1 when reproduced in metal, they required 


the feast amount of finishing. The Vishapatuiraiia from Kitapuddamir, 

Niiicsa from Kutam in ihe urdlivajunu post, f ripuraiitaka with a single 
pair of arms in the Sxirahhai Collection, the miniature Somaskanda 
from Tinivalnngfldti. more Palin va-tooking than t he transit ton a I work 
between Pa Hava and Chain that it is, some Vishnu miniatures, and a 
few more are among the numerically tmnllcr group of Pallava images in 
metal Two or three rare terra-cotta* which can be aligned to the 
PalliiY* age were discovered by Jouveaii-Dubrcnd in Pondicherry and 
arc now in the Madras M Useuiu* 

Again if is fouveau-Dubrcuil who discovered the curly pointings in the 
temples at Kanchipurarn and Phfiiimiibu in South India In I he Kai!a~ 
samilha temple at Kiunchi. there are several fragments of pointings in 
the cloister cells, bin Lhe mosl beautiful of all. and also comparatively 
beitci preserved, is lhc Somo^kandu i fig. 2821, which wdl illustrelcs 
ihe painter'* arf of Rija&hnha * lime toward the cad of the seventh 
century The painting clearly shows ihe artisir> m rhe How of the Sines 1M* 
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282. Smtaskanda. a painting 
depicting Siva with (Into and 
Skunda stated. In ow oft he series 
of cloister ctrih around the ntuin 
jthrtnt of the Kttiiasanatha at 
h'tetidti/niram / South India). 
Padova, seventh century a . o , 

28J. Parvait standing. Paiiava 
point in f; at Pimamulai 


composing the figures -»f I he misled Siva and Par-aii with the haby 
Skanda in between, wiili a d wa rf gana follower of Siva on one side and 
3 charming female alien dan I of Parvatl beside her on the other, k ts the 
lovely theme of fond parents and a frolicsome child, of ideal males and 
the object of ilteir love, of the pleasing affection which, though lavished 
on offspring, increases a thousandfold: vibhakatatn apyckusulenu lat 
toy oh paras parasyopsn paryachiyma. 

The painiing in Ihe Siva temple at Panama! tu shows the outline figure 
of Uidhvaiandava Siva ami a comparatively belter preserved Uitm 
stun drug dose by witnessing the tl.mcc of her consort (fig 2KT| H is 
probably the most elegant feminine figure in pamlmg of the Pallava 
period. 

Almost looking like Pal lava temples arc similar Pa ml y an ones farther 
south in peninsular Indio. We have to understand the* lempfes m the 
conical of the Pa ltd y an king N«td rasirNedmnwwu who was con verted 
by ihe baby saitll Tirujuan.iiianibiidtia and inspired by a great and 
sudden real for creating Suiv a vhrincs. Al Tinunalaipuram. there is an 
creel lent example of on early Pandyan cave Mere there is a dancing 
figure of Nutwraia cu< into the rock, a Gancsu, Brahma, and Vishnu, 
and Ovurapalas closely resembling PaJLiva ones Similar caves are 
found al K umiak udi, Sendamamil. lirupparatikundram. Qiofckum- 
polti, and other places. The panel representing Nalcsas dance at l irup- 
pa rank uii dram is one of ihe most beautiful from South India. The 
orchestra, the dwarf gun as. Parvtsli and Nandi watching Siva dance .ire 
all executed with greu! skill The staff Nandidhvaja held by Siva when 
dancing in the chatuns pose cannot hut recall a similar staff showing the 
bull emblem in the hand of Nataruja at paimdukaf. 

It is, however, Ihe rock-cut freestanding temple at KalugumaJat, closely 










284 Recumherii bulk of id Siva 
as Oakshinairtutu playing the 
drum. South face * top of the 
vitmrut, or temple, of the rack-cut 
shrine af Sim at Katugumafol 
{South Indian Early Fundya, 
eighth century a.d. 

Tfrif h ark is cxytuXiUh caned 
ami closely resembles the Kallasa 
at E/Jara f$tre jigs. 289-291). 


2H5 I •mamaltesmnf Ctme-up 
of the \imattu uf the rack-cut 
temph at Kitfutzumalm ffig. 286 } 
Ea*h ftmfyu. i riyhth t ■ n tut s %. n 
















386. from viru 1 of the rock-air 
irmpte iti Kaiugumurm, phowtetg 
a rv >k of frolicking gotttH on the 
fotort fief and Siva amt Par mh 
f/i l rmtmuhcxvera on top, Early 
Ptmdyih afthth ctniury a.d. 










287. Standing printers fn it niche. 
NagttTtirmTmu tempk, Kuntba* 
komm i Spur// India) Chain, 
ninth c&mt/y a . o . 

Nut? the graceful dstfuratfon of 
the hair and the slim* dainty 
feminine form, which are typical 
of very early (hold work. 


288 . Prince.™ standing. Pfagemta- 
rasvami temple, Kumhokomm. 
party Chola* ninth Century A.D. 
Vote the beautifulffc xi'on and the 
graceful contour of the feminine 
form* typical of early Chain 
workmanship, 



men I Ming the Kafliteu tern pier A! Elton, that should be comudareil a 
gem of Piutdyun art t %ce tip 2tt4-28bi Is is cultcc] ihc VattuviiilktuiL 
VjiM tivsitE wtos a SLUjrpiur Tims is y> much ns In wky Uuu M is Ihe only 
temple worthy of having for its archileci the one grcai Vattuva or 
scttfplor. T3ic gurmi, or dwarf followers of Siva, are here arranged in a 
large frieze rich in artistry of pose and in animal ion* their faces wreathed 
m smile*, beaming With enthusiastic playing musical instruments or 
dancing far joy, sharing secrets in whisper* or supporting the tier* of the 
lemple. or vimanu (sec fig. 2Sf»>. Here themes for ihe embellishment of 
the monument arc expressed in various iconog rapine groups,, Siva, 
Umasahiuimuni f% 285). DakshMJumurii. Vishnu. Brahma. Sknnda, 
Chandra. Suryd. *-nd others. There are also nymphs against shallow 
nidics bci ween the lien in altitude of toiletry and coquetry 
On an adjacent hillock, (here are innumerable panels illustrating the 
lam pantheon of about the same period 

The early phase of EVuidyan painting i^ preserved in the lovely dancing 
Figures of nymphs in the cave ai Silhinnnv^J, where in addition the 
portraii of a Pandyan king and queen appear* on a pillar These 
paintings also were discovered by Jouvcau-Dubreml. who likewise 
found painting* al TirumaJitipuram. The paintings ul SilUmruivawti 
have an especial charm in dial the lotus- pool on the ceiling ;s happily 
*hown wjtli Rower v fishes, dude*. a buffalo, and .in dtp hunt The 
lotus gaihcrcrs here are extremely handsome, and the panel of the 
loyal couple shims Uie Pundyan painter ai hi* best in portraiture 
Beyond (he fttndyu area, in the Chem lemony, at Kuvivm near 
TiruvaUitntt an early cave ha* ini crest ins; dvarnpab figures on the 
facade Similar carved figures at die entrance of the ViJinjam cave near 
Trivandrum arc extremely handsome and typic^il of csghlh-cetUury 
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work, closely Approaching the Pallavu idiom m far oil 1otidittmanda* 
lam. They are unusual lomn of Siva, one a* Ki rata muni. brandishing 
bis how and orrow. with In- IdL Toot on u dwarf, exactly Like liic 
fimuu$, though rare, form of Kiruiamm i in meial early Chula date 
from ilie RajiirHjc'V.ira icmpit at I'snjore; and the other. Naliraja 
dancing with ho legs crossed tn padusvastika. an aUinulc of the I all t a 
mode, watches.! by bn consort, a theme already familiar from the 
Palinva painting 41 Panamalai (detail, fig, 283). Some Ch-ilukya 
demems ate evident in sculpture from this area, which mainly follows 
llie Pal lava style in this early phase. The bells arranged on the yajnnpa- 
vtta, or soared thread, and on llic central tassel of the undergarment, 
mid a Certain rich new of decoration, inn mil hut suggest a Chrilukya 
influence. 

Tile re are excellent panels of dancers and musicians from Trivikranuih* 
gulam where on the balustrades of the temple the Kuiiaktiuu dance 
vccticj are extremely handsome and suggest the revelry tn music and 
love of dance of South Indio: Niiyavinoda 

The caves at Namakltal with the famous ponds of Lakshminaraiimha, 
Varaha. Vjiikumbanjithu. and Rangauaritn should be dated in the 
eighth Century a d and cannot but recall similar Pallava carvings, in 
particular the Scsluiityi at M.ihabulipuruni This n. the phase of Kongo 
art m which the (.'herns held sway, and the Ay rulers had friendly 
relations wiih the Pal lavas. 

Early Oicra metal sculpture, which closely follows the (idiu mode, is 


hcM studied in *udi examples of dm met style as the two Vjshmis in the 
Trivandrum Museum. 

The Chcra painters’ art of this period is represented tn the fragments or 
painting Ihat still adorn the Tirutiundikkara ente, but thccleiiresi of the 
extant subjects is a single beautiful face of a celestial 
With :he weakening power of the early Western Chalukya* in the 
eighth century, the Kashirakutus remained for some lime the foremost 
power in the Deccan. Danina rman’S unde, Krishna J, built the KuiJasa 
temple al Eilora (see figs. 289-291). It is worth noting of this temple 
lliat it follows southern traditions, for if dosely resembles the Virupa* 
ksha temple hi PaitndakaL which is itself inspired by the traditions of 
K jnehi. The beauty of the Kaiiasa temple is described In an imaginary 
conversation of celestials, who pause for a while, during their sojourn in 
the clouds, to reflect on the nobility of this rock-cut monument and to 
wonder if anyone could create u temple so exquisite. The celestials' 
imaginary talk is it ruse For praising the monument in the context of a 
later Rash Irak utii copperplate grant It is, however, a fact dmi (he 
stupendous monolithic monument was cut out of a hill from the tap 
downward to the base by the architect, who. wuh the entire plan in his 
mimJ, carefully accomplished this almost impossible task, creating an 
architectural wonder. 

(Tor the Hu renin gram of Kiirk.i Susamavarshft. see J K, Elect, ed. T 
'Some Sanskrit and Old Canaresc Inscriptions.' Indian Antiquary. XU. 
1883, pp. I ?6-65. especially p. 163.) 






289. Entrance facade of the KaiJtt- 
sonatha tempteat Bhru {Occam). 
Kathtrakuta, eighth century a , d . 
The treatment of the Dikptrhu 
here is charming and unlike any¬ 
where rhe. 


291 Lorers. AMmamuha temple 
at hi fora Eighth century a.o 
Typical of the delicacy of Ra- 
shtrakum mtrk. 


290 Court of the Kaitasawtha 
temple at Ef&tnt, dmwhg the 
Xamh fttmdapa, or piUarcrf hut!, 
and the monolithic column, Ra- 
shlrakuta, eighth $tniur\ a j >. 
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291. Gnmatesvaro Pron i ;/« 
Dcratn. Hashirahutn^ ninth 
century vn. Prince 0/ Wales 
Museum of Western India, 
Bombay 

The finest meiatwork figure, 
typical of tfur period 


192 EOfktrakutu pointing at 
Effort* 



294 inscribed tjmu notha var a, 
f rom IfanmwH (Andhra Fra- 
tfesh}. Colombo k ninth rent ary 
%j> Government Museum, 
Stadias 

4ti exquisite sculpture typical 0 / 
the simple am1 effective style of 
the frofamhas. The inscription 
h*to*\ in early Cmtoese script* 
menffans fht name of the royal 
donor, a princess named Paso- 
nahhe. 
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lit the Kail&sa temple arc some oi the tet-knowi! Lind most admired 
panel* of medieval ^ulpiuit. fur example. Ukstimi unml loluv flowers: 
Havana shaking Kailm Sd . Sin 28) and worshiping Siva wilh n garhnd 
of his own heads i Rati and Man math a; the tnple stream of Ganga. 
Yamuna, and SafKvaiu Siva as the greatest warrior. Triptiraniaka; 
and so forth, Among the scenes from the Ramaytmti and the Sfahahha- 
rain, the attack on Havana by iatayus is significant. 

The Rashlrakuta sculptors continued the Chalukyu mulift of cloud 
patterns, foliage backgrounds, design and canopy, elaborately decorated 
crown* and elongated halo*, features continued in the ktici Western 
Chaiukyas 

A subschool in the Chalukya style h the Western Ganga. I he monarch* 
of i his family—ficane of them were of the Jam faith— ruled from Talakud 
on the bunks of the river Kuveri. The most importing scuiplure of the 
Western Gangu i-choul is undoubtedly ihe colossal image of (Sormite- 
M-ara at Sruvaiuibegola. Rachaimlb Sutyuvak)*. ihe Western Ganga 
king, crcaied it at ihe instance of his genera] Chumumhiray;i It is dated 
iti the year A i.>. 985* tuid in spile of its colo-s.il we Ihe details of the 
workmanship show the sculptor** great mastery L| vcr his urt. 

Anofher subschtH*) of about the same dale h the hfolumtot Ruling the 
kingdom of Nohmfcwadi from their capital, Hctiunmli, the dynasty of 
kings known us the NoLambax. who were mostly fetid atones of ihe 
Western Chulukyas* Rashtrakuias, mul Chutes sucoeydveiy, created 
some of die most lovely temples in ihe Cimliikya style, with special 
characteristics I hut single them out as a distinct subschool. It is a great 
tribute lo the Artistic skill of the Nolamba sculptors that a whole senes 
of exquisitely carved pillars was brought from llemavttii to near the 
Choi a capital by Rajendru Oiula* a conqueror of thb area* m a war 
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295 Yoma with his ^ m ffc w Ytitnl, 
fitting <j hitffiih and uccompiauett 
h his onymlants. From on tx- 
quktfu' cetlin# shch showing 
oiht r Dikpulw in their nsspocti\y 
i 'ehicle% from Hnmivnti. 
Ntthmhc r, ninth century ve>. 
(Jwemmimi Mttsntm, Madras 
77w high palish, t/u simple finish, 
md ihr grateful Chnfakya im 
tiuetuy m t/fr Vtifantba sty ft is 

clearly fvidtnt in this work* 


uophy, primarily m .1 spin! of eonnoisseurcliip They now adorn a 
mundapa 4< Tiruvayynr in the Tanjore dcatficl. Some Nnkmbu pieces 
hive also been alfixcd m the Rajaruj^vam temple ill Tunjore- A 
particularly charming pierced window is noteworthy for its tine carv¬ 
ings. "Hie Go wftftwi lit Museum m Madras ha* a fine collection of 
Nobniha sculptures* of which the inscribed. U mama he* vara (Jig. 294), a 
Naturaja dancing wtih his body twisied in the Prishlhasvasdika fashion* 
and a ceding slab depicting three panels of Dikpata* (see tig. 295)* 
Agni* Varna* and Nimith with Ifidr consorts, on their respective 
mount*, show the delicacy of workmanship and high polish of Wolamba 
sculpture 

The Chatukyus, who came bock to power as the succeeding dynasty thal 
ruled from Kuban 1 . could also ho a si of u great connoisseur of ari and 
literature in Vjkrujimdji\i± VI, a king who was as great a warrior as a 
connoisseur Some of 1 he mosi beautiful later Oialukya temples, like 
those from Kukkamrr and Haveri, are of thi* period, The Kuravatti 
temple in particularly noteworthy Tor us exquisite bracket figures, 
carved *Creen*. polished pillars, and tier* of friezes showing rows of 
birds, ittiinmb, dwarfs, and figure* of muildan& and dancers, A great 
: 44 sculptor of Oils period, Sovarari. ha* given a boastful, though justified, 


assertion of his skill in design and carving. Vlkramadiiya, who was the 
patron of the famous poet Bilbjna, was conscious* of his duty toward 
sculplon and architects also. 

The Yadavas, who ruled in the North Deccan, were equally zealous 
paifons of learning and art Under them rose several temples in a 
special style named Hematfpami. like those at Lunar* Mahkar, Sut- 
I«on. and other places The >tyle h though characterized by heaviness of 
structure and it minimum of sculptural adornment. it only another 
expression of I he main stream, name]). Western Ghalukyu. 

Luhja VidumvardharKi the warlike younger brother orPutakesin, was 
made the s iceroy by his warlike elder brother after his victory in the 
Vengi area m Andhra He was responsible for u dynasty of kings that 
ruled longer than even the mam I me itself, lit*! from Vengi und later 
from Rajatnahcnilravarani Kuhja Ytskuuvardhann was responsible for 
some of the musi imposing mafeuve monoliibic sculp lutes {sec figs. 
300 and 301 l fiomc remains of the art of this period are still m Vijaya- 
vada tBciwada). Two great scuJptunc* digs 29H and 299), one of them 
inscribed, mentioning the name of G unday a, the principal sculptor in 
the court of iht royal Chalukya patron, are now in the Government 
Museum in Miidra*. This pair of giganuc dvafagrclas, one adorned 






Beauty reflected in q mirror, 
from thr Decam, Western 
Chtrfukya, twelfth century vix 
National Museum* New Delhi 
Pleasing de curat he sadpture 
cfuirm itrhtie of Western Cha* 
iukya work of the time* 
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297, 77 mtttf farmed Siva danutig 
to a musical Otcomptmimcnl, os 
Devi, (ianesa, and Skurtda wttfdt- 
Demifrom a lintel From Hampi 
f Mysore). Lore Western db- 
tukya, twelfth rmUtry aj> 

National Sit jW ei* Delhi 
The dciimety carved musical 
gtmafigures entwined in a mem* 
define creeperdesign enhance 
the gcuvraf ft feet of the sensitive 
car vmg typical of fine fair 
CholukyQ work. 


29$. McnoHthk dvarapula, or 
door guar dim. From Bcznuda 
(no* Vijaymada, Andhra Pra¬ 
desh/. Early Eastern Chahtkya. 
seventh century a.l> Government 
Museum, Modem 
The figure Is curved simply hut 
with dignity, mrh a long ami 
characteristic sacred thread, or 
yujtmpavitm a heavy ctuh, typical 
mnumentutiott and dress, and 
with a hand raised in wonder and 

tegs crossed 


299 Monofiihie diarapalit- From 
Bez wada Early Eastern Clw- 
tiikya , seventh century AJD. 
Government Mustmc Madras 
One of a pair (see fig. 29$). 

On the back is an inscription 
mentioning the mime of the 
sculptor . Gtmdaya t the court 
sculptor of Knhju Vidmuvardhana, 


























with ii yajnopavitEi uflutusc* and lilies and the osbet with one decorated 
with bdls suspended from it ;ji internals, comes very close to Stznibr 
gigantic carvings in The caves of Bad a mi. 

Narcodramngarajtt Vljiiyudhya II, a great warrior, wa* the victor in 
EOK hunks E'ougfit during twelve year* in the ninth century. Hecrealed 
a* many temples as victories in Shunfcsgaviug to Siva, In the Jumidoddi 
at Vijayavadn. same of the carvings, including the beautiful pillar 
capitals and panels of musicians t>tc figs, 300 and 301) and dancers, 
represent this pluise of art. The story of Arjtina winning the Fasupata 
weapon* carved in panels recalling ilier Kiratafjwoya on a pillar that is a 
fine example of ninth-century workmanship, with an inscription com- 
mem ora ling the deity, is a fitting tribute to the warrior king who caused 
it to be made. 

Gunaga Vijayudiiya IN has left important temples at Rwcuvplih near 
R;i|aiT^Lhcndr:jv.ojm which illustrate m great detail die style and 
workmanship of the Eastern Challikya sculptors ofhk day. For the 
first time, the mot if of Ganga and Yamuna on the doorway of one 
icmplc i> introduced us a iticmcuin nf ilie triumph of the Eastern Cha- 
lukyns over Ihe ll^hlmkulas on al bast one occasion The RasbLralot- 
tas themselves took pride m this motif as something they had appro¬ 
priated from the Fmiharus of the norilu and we know that the motif 
occurs from the Gupta period onward* on doorway* in northern 
Temples. Now ?! wa* the Turn of the Eastern Chalnkyas to bring the 
motif down to then own realm, 

in the Ggllngcsvara temple at Biixavolu ,ind in thu Rajanija, iherc are 
rich sculptures, representing Nataraja, Ganga. Skanda, Gancvu, and 
other deities. 

The Bhimesvara temple at SamalkoL named after Chalukya ftfumu. 
and another by him as Drabsharama. are famous shrines. 

The Eastern Chalubya metal craft sin an wa* nut a bit behind the itone 
Qtner The Chiimikuria group from the Venugopala at Rclur the most 
beautiful of its kind, now m the GovernmeiiE Museum in Madras, is a 
clear example of the elegance =«f metalwork in the Eastern Oralukya 


300 \1mtaal group with Kfshi 
Wtirukikiinu in the Pouch ttpspra 
Lake. Jnttudoddi. Bctwada (now 
Vifaym&dn) 

Sculpture of great beauty and 
grace, typical of ftirly Eastern 
Chaiukya work. 


301. Frieze sit wing dancers and 
musicians. JamidoddL Bczmnia, 
Typical Eastern C&nfukya vru/p- 
tare 

The grace of dir dancers and (he 
flexion of rfunr bodies is matched 
only hy the vigorciux movement of 
the mmiritw' ft renting ihr or¬ 
chestra. 
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3Q2. Genera! tjeiv ot the Briha- 
distara temple, Tanjore (South 
India) Early Chain, a . d , 1000 
Nott the Imposing vimana, which 
<s the mightiest temple Cfto- 
stmetien in the south- Btufi about 
in 1000 by Ru/ardja, 


304. Gopurti, or tower, entrance 
of the Brihadhxarn i*mpU T Tan¬ 
jore, Early Chain. aJx 1000 
Note the comptiraiheiy dwarfish 
appearance of this imposing 
gopura, which gradually developed 
into the gigantic entrance of the 
kite Chola and t'ijayanagnrn 
periods. 


30 J. Detail of the Brthadismra 
iempk. Tanjore, Early Chat®, 

torn 

Note the imposing and powerful 
figure of the dwrapala, which 
seems to suggest the aggressive 
power of the Chains, 
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dfl5. Sorwtfkiiwta. Frrmi Tima- 
hm%8ilu. WrH-kiiown turfy Cht)la 
htoiize. Tenth century a , d , 
Nmivmii Museum. New Pefhi 


territory A poini to in: noted in connection wiih tksEcm Chalokya 
sculpture is that tn ti Ghedi, Chub, Western Cbftlukya, lutslcm Gangs* 
and Fata art mcL The iniditiont and motifs of these styles are here 
intertwined. Thus. Vlihng, in Fas tern Chalukya vculpiure, carries the 
gadu and v&nklia sn She southern fashion, though Surya htis top bools as 
in Fab or Eastern Gangs sculpture. 

The Choi ms were undoubtedly the greatest builders of monuments and 
have contributed largely lu lhe vast wealth oi metallic imago in which 
India is so rich. The small kingdom founded by Vijayidayu grew under 
Adilya and Furautnka and attained monumental proportions under 
Rajuraja and Rajcndra, I is growth was more than speemeubr Som^ 
biflnmadevt, queen of Guodaradityd and great-aunt of Rajaraja B was 
the must generous donor of temples and shrines all over the Chois 
empire. She built and richly endowed a number of them. 

The early Pallava traditions were continued- There is always a lingering 
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JWV Satarajo dancing to the 
chat ,wm /wt? fwri nrjiijvrr^jirif' 
Aftff {Sibuit j ffidurj_ Om/u, fivifA 
atwtuf? a.d. \vj/fV?W Miraum, 
,Vnr £te/*f 

4cJftato/fr w/ ^cmc^op^jrW/K 
fAfi iMdjil important bronze in the 
cotit f tit*. T. 
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smcc in ihe carvings of the Faltavc-ChoLa Ininriition period r of which 
the most noteworthy arc temples like the Nagesvitra^vami at Kumba- 
konam (see figs, 2&1 and 2BB), ant! the Kurangtinathit at brmivaBunallur. 
Sometimes Rashtrakuta influence in C hfitu momnncnK is due lo the 
peopled contacts with a conquering power in warfare or in any tem¬ 
porary occupation, even if only for short periods. This hi easily observed 
at Kavtripakkam. 

Undoubtedly* the most honored place among the Chote monumenta 
should be given to the Rajarajesvani temple at Tanjorc* which is a 
veritable treasure house of early thnh art, built in hero it proportions 
about \.£? b I OtXi Ft has a mo?,t stalely vim an a that rears its head high 
above everything that surrounds it, in eluding i he gopuras ihui are still 
dwarfish Here,, there is a stress on the warlike and hemic aspect* or 
Siva, for example, as Tr ipurantaka, Kalanisla, and Kkaia 
In -i new capital lhal he founded at GflngaikondadiLtl.ipur.im, K.ijcn- 
dra ihe great warrior son of Rgjaraja, not only created ;sn irrigation 
lank twelve miles long, filled wilh Ganges water, which lie got as a 
tribute from the kings he overcame in the north, hut also raised an 
edifice for Siva, worthy of his conque*!, closely following the patient 
set by his fnlherat Tanjorc In one of the outstanding panels at Gangai- 
k ondachedapuram, represent i n g Cha ndea n ugruharmi rt i. r he d cvout 
emperor ns Chandcr&i bus almost seated liimseH humbh at the feet ut 
the divine pair and Claimed the flower wreath wound round ihe head of 
the devoicc a& hb own as IflUTcb of victory and iht blessings of Siva. 
11u$ is one of the great masterpieces of curly Chola an, 

The temple at Darasnrana is the most evocative in Chola art Ii suggests 
Ntlyavinoda* eternal music anti dance. The abundance of ihe sculpture 
t1 lustful mg Shis ihcme and the lives df Saiva saints curved in several 
panels make n one of the richest of the smaller Chola temples of the 
medieval period both m attblry and in iconography. ikrc + for she first 
time, as abo simultaneously at Chidambaram. the wheel and horse 
motifs arc introduced, lo convert a mandapa into a ralha. Thb so 
appealed to connoisseurs of an that the motif traveled to Eastern 
Ganga territory in Orissa, and the rallia temple at Koiorak is only an 


307. Xotaraja, in mewl. From 
Tinivafatigam (South Infix 1 
Far!}' Chofa, A,t>. tOOO* Govern* 

mvftt \ftii earn, A fmira.\ 

S$id by ip hr the most 

perfect representation &/ rhyth¬ 

mic imvrmtmt in the mrkl, 

JOS* Sotnra/a without a hah, or 
prabhu. Ffom Putitfariufu f South 
India). Early Cfuth$ t eleventh 
ryntmy A,t>. Govi fttwpU Wuu tm* 
Mmtras 

Consider alto he one of the best 
Kffftutit the flaming atih (we fix 
ft 7), very umph, effective, amt 
elegant 
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elaboration of this oilier Chda motif Tlie marriage or Pnreess 
Rajasimdori of the CJtok house mtu ibnt of the Gtngiu made the my 
ditr^Liion of these motif* possible 

In the late Chola gopuras of Ghidainhurunn the skill of ihc sculptor* 
combined with his knowledge of literature, dance, music, and ulhcr 
&rt> T is dtarJv exhibited in a series of panels describing dunce modes 
vjsmilly {see fig. }\H)' Hie text below each m Chulu OriinEhu letters 
provide j lithk version of Bfmrala's 'realise on dance When we recall 
that the inscription from the Timvotnytir temple mermens ihc appreci¬ 
ation of a performance by a lijn^eysu by die royal witness, Rujcndra 
ChoJii, it is clear that all the line arts, were equally patronized* and there 
vus a great feeling for art and mchifecturc. 

The two ouistanding sculptures of Surasund&im from ibe Kanipoharc- 
ivnrn temple a: Tnbhuvaaam* which are gem* of hue Qtola art. show 
lhat the high quality of aesthetic achievement by Oiok craftsmen 
persisted tmid the end. 

The mend craftsiren of ihc Cholic age were undoubtedly the greatest in 
India, The famous N a tunica from Tiriivnrangukini (tig 30b I is as 
important ^ the Paltova Image of VishapiJuraflAin mttal The Soma- 
skunda from Tiruvaliingadu (fig 305} ha beautiful tittle bronze of the 
transitions period from Paltava to Chula* wtlh a peculiar trait un¬ 
known tn other examples, that of Siva carrying the trident, or Imuhr iu 
one of his hands If the Siva as Tripur -mtaka with a dngk pail of arms 
and ihc Sutanija from Kuram are outstanding example* of pyllava 
work, the Rama. Sita f Lak&hmana, and Hanumau groups from Vadak- 
kupanuyur and Parting ur. Ihe marriage of Siva from Timvdirkkudr. 
now jn the Tanjoie Art Galien ilig -I09s r Ardhannmvnni from Tiru- 
venkadu in ihe Govern mem Museum m Madras (figs. 313 and 31.4)* 


309. Kstlyi ti u ft Jura r an tx~ 
qukhe group Whittling the 
warringr idSha and Ptirvalh fht 
latter beifig given mvay in marriage 
tn Vishnu and Lakshrm From 
Timwhrkkitdi (South Jttdm) 

Early Chula, A,f>. 1000 Tanjorr 
Aft Gallery 


III} Vrishabhavahannmurtl with 
Devi. From ftruunLidti fSouth 
India). Early Chola, aj>. Ml IK 
Taujore An Gallery 
This is one of the most effective 
Chola brumes y*t tlisr oveted. 

Fur sheer grat e and beauty of 
form f there is rarely another jo 
inarch it. The forks arranged in 
the Jatabham fashion tut not 
easily distinguished from the snake 
that is wound up in them, but 
their treatment is very skillful. 

J//. Detail fnm figure 310 
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314 Close-up o f the profit* of 
Ardhonarixmra (fig. 3I3j 
Sot* ihe ikUcule treatmetiL 



332 \ukhasano Wwj avtarf at 
pusr. From Kiiay ur r>x Tiruk ko vlfut 

(South India)* Government 

Wiixmm, Madras 

Typical of ihr most t'kgant images 
of the Suit Chain the twelfth 

Century A,t>r 313. Ardiumarixvafa, thr hr,*- 

msphrmfitr form of Sim. From 
Timvrokodu. Chain, efrietifh 
century A,D. Government Museum, 
Madras 

Thh is n rare image The metal 
Sculptor hm with griml taste 
fashioned thr masculine and 
feminine halves of die h&tli in 
true proportions The droop m 
the left shoulder, the slim wtmf M 
amf the broad hip contrast wish 
the brood shoulder and mast uhtu: 
torso to the right. 




































}15. ftataiajn (ctosr-up new). 
From Yelmkgjifii i South India ) 
Choi'a. civ truth crntufy *.u, 
(hv.v/oHwif Museum. \((tdttn 
Onr of the ftmtout hnmsts in this 
rick cotjcciitm* 















are exquisite crumple* ihat have to be ranked among ihc greatest 
Chobi creations of art In mcial. 

Among paintings of the Chain period, there arc mine more important 
than I hose of A.JX IlKKJ, the earlier layer, in Ihc dark pradakituna 
passage Tqyud the mam cell of the Rajarajesvarn temple at Tanjore. 
Hero, scenes from the lives of saints, like SmuJara, are beautifully and 
impressive I v narrated, A Tripuramaka fighting the A aunts k alone, 
the largest *ingk subject portrayed anywhere in India. Siva, suited m 
the nlidha position on h h strange earth chariot, is the very personifi¬ 
cation or heroism. The giants of the Ihree brazen cities. Tn paras urns, 
lighting ihe impossible battle, with their contorts dinging to i hern in 
despair, teary-eyed, dearly convey the uniat's intention to corn mingle 
the moods of heroism pity Ikamnuj, fear Iniudia), and anger 

lb hit van aka) Rajaraja. The greatest warrior of his lime, could not have 
chosen a better ideal ihm the great Warrior Lord Tripuranfaka whom 


he often emulated iiud never UrctJ of depicting but hi m sculpture and in 
palming. 

flic repress mat ions of Rajaoija with hb dancing muster Kanivunu and 
□b a devotee of the favorite deity Staiaraju from C hidumbariiai show 
the ability of the Chula sculptor in porlTaiituc. 

With the decay of Choi a and Chalukya power, ihe Hoy suIji rulers 
from Durasumudra in ihc My sure urea* on the one hand, and ihs 
Kiikjtivas who rated from Wnrungal in eastern Andhra territory, on 
the other, asserted themselves. Biuiga. the Jam Hoysak king, was 
converted to Vaisknavrsm by Ramanuja in the twelfth century W ith 
the wad of a convert, he studded hb kingdom w ith monuments that he 
built; those of Bdurattd Hnlchid (&cc lig. 322 ) arc very famous, Fhere 
ate others, like the temples ai Doddaguddavnllt, Arsikere, Nuggttialh, 
and So man a lb pur Ijhic lig, 323 ); all ol these tnonmnetlts portray ihc 
highly decorative >nylr of the HnysaJa* The high plinth of the but lut* 


3(6. Chmtxa with hr v irmk cur it d 
up in fhr fiiihunt rafted Prwmwt 
fihr mystic synilrol Otrtj. From 
South tiitfhK Chain, eft venth 

century a.lv Vuthmol Museum^ 

AVk fieifn 
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St 7. Ntitard/a, From Kankoitutta- 
vanHiitn (South India}. Chela. 

elf it tth {? ntu > > a_i> Cmwirttoi-ftt 
toaxtum. Madras 


Oua of the Important kirgc hnm:rs 
in ikt collection The arrange men/ 
t>J (he jurat, nr bait, it wtit \u>rthy 


ur 












3/8. Donee pant 7r tf/mt rating 
the karanaj, according to the text 
of Bharotas Natyasastra in¬ 
scribed beside each on iht eastern 
goptira M Omktmbanim (South 
India). Late Choto. twelfth- 
thirteenth Century /\,d. 
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an elaborate carving of row* oHoiuscs. mm, msikamx elephant riders, 
and the like- The pillar-hracfcei figures are exquisite (see figs 321 and 
325), The intricate workmanship or I be pierced windows and lattice 
screens is striking (see fig. 322) The dancing figures of Ganc'ii and 
Sarasvah at llalchid, hke those of the Vcnugopnls at Bdur, .ire magnif¬ 
icent. At Delur an elaborate makaru torana and monolithic dvarapalas 
present an imposing sight. Here we have the portrait of King Vishnu- 
vjiTdhanh in his court with his learned queen, Santula. beside him. 
Though a Jain, the queen was of a euihntie outlook and actively 
supported her husband in budding shrines for deities of the Hrahmun- 
icstl and other farttis 

Though no murals of the Hoysalas have vet been Found, excellent 
illustrations in color on palm-leaf manuscripts of this period are 
fortunately preserved in Mudbidri isee fig. 328); they give an insight 
into the painter's art, which closely follows the sculptural style A rare 
manuscript of rite Dfonufo. a commentary on the Jain text Shall ban- 


diigama, is extremely valuable for m\ understanding of Hoy sal a paintinp 
of the twelfth century x.n 

Kukatiya sculpture, which is also in the Omfukya style but more 
ornamental than Hoysila. tuts exquisite examples in the temples at 
f hi la pipe t, llanatnkoudji. S’ilhiamarn, and other places. The richly 
tarvxsl monumental lintel from Warango! t tip. 326 1 , now in the National 
Museum at New Delhi, is one of the outstanding creations o! ihe 
Kokaliya sculptors The dancinij figures of the Hindu Trinity are 
extremely interesting. as all three are known from literature and die 
text of Bharat a os lords of dunce, The Hyderabad Museum hn> several 
carved panels from ihc ceiling of a mandapa at Warangal; they are 
typical of I he best lli.il the Kukatiyo sculptors coll Id create A delicately 
carved Mahishaniardini Durga from TripuranIakam in MW Government 
Museum in Madras illustrates Kakttliya art by a very fine example. 
The Siva temple on the hillock at f ripuruuiaknm in the Kumool district 
iri Andhra Pradesh has a fine series of paintings of Ihc Kuhaliy.i school. 
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J2(K Stole J Par vat i. From South 
Italia. Thirteenth Century a to 
National Museum. \ru Delhi 
Typical of the hm:Ch&ia style 


SIP. Shmikkaviickiikar\ the saint 
who wrote the hymn Tiruv^ha- 
kpm, with the hook mj hir hand. 
From South India. Choia style. 
National Museum, New Delhi 
The wunf$ has a short inscription 
fit Tamil letters of the twelfth 
century that a/rmburntes the 
Style of the figurc. 























321 Ceksital danger Chain 
painting in ihe firihatfisvara 
iempk\ Tanjorc 

J22+ Sola fighting (he tiger* and 
other subjected Cbse-up of the 
Htnsalt'jytiru temple, Halebid 
(Mysore), showing atnvti screens 
typical of Hvysuhi art of (he 
twelfth century a.d, 


323- Vitw of the SomanathptfF 
tempi?, Somanuthpur { Mysore), 
Twelfth century a d 
This tempfe is one of the ye ms in 
the miniature work of the Hoy- 
safos. 
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S24. Feminine dam e. Btliemely 
car vt'ii brack < i figure . BeItir 
(Myxmej . Hoysaia, fnrffth 
century a x >. 

The bracket h placed between 
the eaves ami the pillar, a place¬ 
ment typical of Hoysata n r ?rk 



325 . Fame after a dance. Bdur . 
Hvysata. twelfth century a . d . 

An exquisite sculpture, typical of 
the Hoy sain treatment of or * 
mmenttitfon, dress, canopy of 
foliage, etc. 













J 27. Bhnrata carrying the pa folk ay 
of Rumn vn his head. From Titu- 
ch\impnili (South India). Vijoyu- 
migara, fifteenth century vD 
National Museum. New Delhi 
This rare metal sculpture Illus¬ 
trates mi equally rare theme, 
Bhuratij as the ideal brother 
returning home Without Rama 
but WUh oniy hh samlah, to rule 
the empire in their mmr. Bhuram 
dressed as a gmtk hermit tike 
Ins elder brother^ living so in the 
forest, is full of pathos, and the 
sculpture is a masterpiece. 


326. Siva, Brahma , and Vlshmt 
dancing* all three as matters of 
this great art that they revealed 
to the world. Lintel with an ex¬ 
quisite decorative pattern as a 
background for the three principal 
figures, From M’arangal. Kaka- 
Uya x twelfth century a d, 

National Museum, New Delhi 



32^. Jain manuscript painting. 
In Mudhidri. ffvysnia, twelfth 
memory a,d. 
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yt\ to be studied The arnmamimt liana scene* which ccdawd 10 be 3 
favorite 1 heme over the centuries ha* been painted in a very lively wav 
by the Kakatiyi painter in the temple jtf PUbkmarri. 

In the Small tint temple in the Knrnool district in Andhra Pradesh, 
there are several carvings which give u* nn idea of the aesthetic taste m 
sculpture under the Redd as.. who ruled m this area Tor a while in the 
fourteenth century 

Similarly. work in teulpiurt was given a grtftl stimulus under the 
powerful king Jaluvanrttu'k Sundar.t Rumiya. Bc-ab in Srimngom and 
Madurai courts were added, trnd several powerful sculptures stand out 
as She precursor* of n great tradition h to culminate at u bier date in the 
monolithic carving of the Naytita, 

in I lie fourteen! h century, the great spirit tml leader Vidyariiiiya bid 
the foundations of an empire under Hariham and Bukka The VijayB- 
iiugura dynasiy continued unabated and gamed peal prominence in 
South India ami the Deccan, including within its vast territory practi¬ 
cally all the a Tea south of the Godavari 

Hontpi, 1 he enpilai of the Vjjhyjjnagura emperors after continued 
devastation for sue months by the combined forces of the live sullunatcs 
nflhe Decojn* sdlll has sn much left that one is baffled us miimiung how 
A looked in it* heyday It is no wonder that Portuguese iravcicts like 
Doming..' Pwev have left glowing atcounre of ihetmpne id Kri^h trade* 
varayu and his achievements. This monarch was himself .1 poti, □ 
patron of letters, and a greater patron of art h is believed thin Krishna* 
devuraya waA responsible lor alrooit ail Uic rayaiii go p eras Lhat abound 
in South India. Some of the finest carvings oi the Lite Vij4>anagam 
period are on I he gopura ol ihc Ratmi^vsimi tempk M tadpain The 
Hazara Kamasvami tempi? m J-tampi tVijayanugarj and the Krishna 
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329. PHfamihuU' wtthpmtirtng 
hf*r.u \r djf deevrttfmi nn the cat- 
umma&t Srirangam (South 
India}. Sixteenth century a d . 

A fuwitt' dt viw vxtfuf.iifrfy 
/(Lshismtd in the I 'fjQyvwgnf# 
period* 








3-W- Muktnint. A vrry mH-fmh- 
lotted Vijayanagaea pure, <>f the 
four Irtish ternary A.o, 

Note the handsome braid 


331, Portrait of Tintmala Nnyak 
and hh yuten. Lowermost piece 
of a metal eo w for a hoge door¬ 
way to thy wmpk sanctum. Prom 
the neighborhood oi Madurai 
lSouth India). Seventeenth 
century a 0. 'vanotutl Wmeum. 
New Delhi 

When the lamp pans were filled 
with oil and lit in the evening, the 
doorway presented colorful 
tight. 











112. Trrumafn Najak orid his 
queen. Ivory, A 'ayah*, eemtimfh 
century A.L*. Temple \(uscum, 
Srirangum 

tuny earringflourished In India 
over the centuries, and du on- 
minded ruler of Modurat en¬ 
couraged the ivory car vet. Several 
e xamples of this royal palroftage 
ore present'd m the museum of 
the temple at Srirattgam, 


111. Tlmmafa Nayak and his 
queen. Seventeenth century a.d. 
Temple Muscutn, Srirangum 
Several portraits of this king are 
kmwnut MaduraiandSrinsn- 
gam. 


Icmplc at PcniLknndiHiepici the Rmmn ana and lilt Bhagavata Paraita in 
it long series of panels 

Lepatshi has a magnilkeFil Natya rmindopa* but probably the most 
noteworthy is the Kalymm mtuidupa Lti the JalakanthCsVisra temple :*t 
Velio rt with exquisite carvings on the pillars. The almost lifelike 
monkeys running after dov<^ on Che iiunulupa roof of the Varaclaiaja 
1 e in pie d t Kundiipntiim arc especially noteworthy. The temple of 
Venkaiesvara is another important Vijdyanngara momroent in Tiru- 
pan. The Vijayanagara emperors associated themselves wilh the temple 
by making renovation^ and additions lu it II is here dial l here are 
exquisite examples of metalwork repmeating purmtiiurc. The almost 
life-stre group of Krbhnatlevarajo and his queens. Timmahimha and 
Chinnadevj, js a magnificent work in metal 

The pretty Little Loiuv Mahal! at Uampi and the beautiful palace of (he 
emperors at Qtandragirt, like the weEI-pknucd and neatly executed fori 
at Vellore, are excel Lent example of secular buildings of high aeblbelk 
quality. 

The East flicker of the work of the Vyayanagam sculptors is to be seen 







134. A Vi/ayont^itra prince. 

From South India. Sixteenth- 

Sff%wfiteettih century a.u, National 

Museum* New Delhi 

This is a fine example tv ivory of 

the portrait sculpture iti different 

mediums of the V^ayatiagara 

period* 
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333. Thr story of the Emperor 
\fudwkunda> a very devout man. 
Painting tut the ceiling of a pillared 
hait fiftht Nagaraja temple, 
Tiruvantr (South India) ^ Sayak, 
seventtenth century a _ d . 





S3 0 . The slot y of BftikshaUtnu at u i 
Mvhhti Painting on the utifmy 
of the pflfared hid! of the .thrive 
vf Shakumasumkiri In the \afu- 
tuju temple. Chidambaram 
(South Mdia). Ntoyak, u vcnti'inth 
century a . i >. 




















in the Pudu man da pa, the largfc gopura, am! the court* of the Minakshl 
temple at Madurai (see fiy. 331) for which TinsnniliL Naysk wa* re- 
sponsible. During the reign of this great king the ivory carers excelled 
in their cruft and produced some of the most outstanding examples. 
Including not only portraits of the sovereign with his queens (see Jigs. 
332 ptnd 133). but contemporary European \ isitots to rods a and groups 
well balanced in composition representing episodes from the epics* 

In the sixteenth century The Vijayanagura painter m Lepaksht made 
not only the largest picture ever drawn, that of VirabhaJra, with 
Vimnna and Virupanna, the I wo chieftain brothers responsible for the 
temple, as devotees near the deity's feet, but also several panels repre¬ 
senting various aspects of Siva, all of which are extremely interesting in 
icunugraphy Lind sometimes very descriptive because < ! their departures 
from the accepted norms. 

A century earlier, the entire ceiling of the imposing pillared hidk or 
ETiundnpa t m the temple of Virupaksha in Hnmpi wax covered with 
many spectacularly rendered paintings Among them \vjs the most 
impressive procession of the period* ihm of Vidyarauya* ihc preceptor 
of The emperor* borne in a palanquin and preceded uhd followed by 
troops mounted on elephants, camels, and horses A distinctive ren- 
den rig of Siva as Tnpumnlaka and sis Mada nun Lika and the archery 
competition for the hand of IDraupadk which Arjunu won, ire other 
notable subjects. There are also paintings in the temples a I Somapalayum 
and Tudpatfi * a large series front the Salter await detailed study 
Similarly, pannings exist also in other temples at Tiruvafanjull* Tiru- 
varur (sec % 335 k Chidambaram (sec fig. 136), Tiruparauikunrani, 
and other sites of the somewhat later Nay aku period. 

In Malabar, the Vyayamigara phase had a different form, for the 
CHalukya and Hoysala influence was very strong there, At Ectutttttnui, 
SalaukalanganL Fayur, ami Pndmaniibhapurani and at Surfiindtnnt the 
temples and their sculptural work— mid also paintings wherever they 
exist, as at TiruvanjikuJnm, Triprayur, Padnmnabltapuram* Mattau- 
chcn (sec figs, 33&-341), Trithur—have a peculiar commingling of 
Lloysala and Chola traditions. Here were created rich, embellished, and 
colorful groups of tigurev, tno&t j merestiup and charmingly decorative, 
their general appearance closely resembling the dress and mode of 
tUthakali dancers, whose activity found expression in the Itunum- 
bahim, or dance halls, uf the temples of this region. 




JJ7 r The enrmtatkm of YuSmt- 
hira . CuMtpah (Andhra Pradesh }. 
Nuytik, steventeeruh cwmiry a . d . 
















m Krishna lifting Mount Go- 
vardkma Painting in the Mat* 
tauciteri Palace, Cochin ; Kerala). 
/.47ft" Chctiu eighteenth century 
aJ>4 

Vnfr the typical Kerala style ami 
workmanship recalling the 
Kathakalt costume and lift 
surviving suit on the west coast. 
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S3$>. Krishna as Copula amid 
milkmaids, ufgopis, Puinthtg in 
the Mfflfanrfm't Palace, Catkin 
Late Ghent, eighteenth century 
AIDC 




















i 40, Ci-'U-si iiil dt'VQiMS with 
t fomis, ttrmmti-nttsiion, and dwx$ 
m^Uihg Kitfknkoli w&tumt, 

Finn (iti$ m die Wafiimrhtri 
Pa face. Cochin, Lme Chtra f 

eighteenth century At*. 
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34 / I.ck shmi a btus amid 
oihrr { denials rnd 
/Vrifiting in the Moiumchen 
Puhvti Cochin, Law CMm, 
*ightei?nth muury a . i >. 
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11. Muslim Art in India, and 
the Indo-Islamic School 

by Mario JUiwigli 


India clashed with (he world of Islam for The first time m die middle of 
(be eleventh century. The 1 Muslim conquest of a large p£irt of the 
peninsula and the subsequent peneimfion of these foreign peoples, lhe 
bearer* of an intolerant religious ideology, overturned India's (igurnl 
evolution and codizalion m general Traditional Indian i raining was 
not altogether erased but. being forced into contact with on alien 
me tiled ty, jt gradually changed so slowly, however, lhal she Indiana 
were hardly aware of it. Fhis was* period of trrtnsilion and adaptation, 
at the end of which the Muslim ;irt of India was; 10 bloom into a 
luxuriant life of its own, worth) of the name Indu-ktamic art . 1 As 
H. Goetz noted, the Muslims were a minority who dominated vast 
region*: if was therefore inevitable that iheir artisticexpression* should 
reecho the world with which they were in constant touch even io the 
extern of transforming Hindu techniques. forms, and decoration into 
local styles On the other hand, the latter-day Muslim iri of India 
assumed a chanuUemtic attitude nol very unlike the typical Indian one, 
though wfth some inevitable arid appropriate alteraiuvo; In it* turn, 
Islamic an challenged classical Indian art and the latter was renovated 
without, however, departing from its c&cnce, which was in opposition 
to tHil of the traditional Islamic irendti A book by Hasan Nisami say$ 
that at first, when i bed ash was at its fiercest, The unrelenting, desecrat¬ 
ing fan miasm of the conquerors made them destroy each individual 
Indian fumfication so that not a single stone would be left standing, 
but all would be turned into dust as if crushed M under die feel of a fierce 
and gigantic elephant . 11 This fim phase, when cities were ruthlessly 
sacked, innumerable human lives were destroyed, and all lhe Indian 
temples arid monuments m the areas exposed to die destructive fury of 
the Muslims were razed to the ground, was followed shortly afterward 
by a destructive method of a different kind. Ihe Buddhisi and Hmdu 
buildings in the conquered regions were torn down to provide mu tenuis 
for Lhe construction of other —Islamic, of course architectural works. 
Tius second phase involved the relive of materials a[ lime^ of whole 
dements—from the demolished structures. and reuse was often con¬ 
ditioned by the shape, nailing, and configuration of Lhe materials re* 
covered. Cotooquciiily, the Muslim comtnmiiona budt by this economic 
method often had a nondescript avpeet—half Indian, half Muslim H 
wav the worn phase of Buddhist and Hindu monument*, hut aho that 
which paved the way for the subsequent artistic flowering, for it was 
then til at lhe two apparently irreconcilable figurai currents were 
brought together. 

In Riel, Islamic art iv antithetical to Indian art noi only in terms of 
space and time, which are basic for the development of u lasts* but also 
in so far an the conceptions of the religious baildinc arid of lhe value 
of the anthropomorphic figure go. for she Muslim* believe ihai lhe 
human figure must never be represented The mosque that is. 


lilemlly, lhe place where one prostrates oneself) was not only the Mus¬ 
lim*’ cult center hut also die determinant ■ ! Muslim style Simple, 
linear, open to the light and to all who came lo pray, il contrasted wish 
lhe enormous structure of the typical Hindu temple, which enclosed a 
small cell, reflected a longing for darkness and mystery, and kept the 
faithful oul T leaving roam only for the priest Hindu architecture 
symbolic*!!) reproduces a cosmic structure (the mountain): it b 
ruttospective, complex, and indeterminate, at the same lime extending 
to and reflecting on the vital rhythm of ihc individual, m well us of the 
community, the mystery of sacrednes* The structure of the mosque, 
instead, merely pcuiils to * direct ion—that of Mecca; It is fully visible 
and comprehensible, it dots not involve the mystery of being but con¬ 
stitutes an abstract clement and the imprint stamped by human faith on 
the natural ambience. It expresses a transcendency through invcn- 
tivenesv jud Holil building techniques, it is a real work of architecture, 
whereas the Indian temple may well be defined as n a phantasma of 
massive darkness More jmpomiii still lftc Indian architects coped 
with iheir problems m i completely diifcrenl manner. often solving 
iIipm; related Costarica by rncam of incised or carved rocks I monolithic 
temples and cave ftnltfurcs), enormously thick walls, and massive, 
weighty parts. 

Conversely, since all was mystery LO 1 lie Hindu. im Ins i hinting, human 
life flowed along the course of natural rhythms: nocauM? w hide any¬ 
thing, no limitations and fears, but everything disclosed. The Muslim, 
instead, tended to be reserved, isolated protect ive. As Goetz observed, 
life wav the Itarcm—secretive, sacred, *'iikc the garden, love, woman.” 
Thb tnlerp retail on of life, springing from the original desert ambience 
of lhe \rab* and from she necessity to protect I hem selves against a 
h o*i sic nature, influenced their whole uUiludc toward architecture and 
artistic activity in general. Caitaequently* whereas Indian pointing i& a 
reflective mtcrprctiilinn of nature in the wider ^nse, (hat of Islam, when 
it dues not pursue a bn I ram aims, i> an viiiempi m iransformmg piiiming 
into calligraphy. For the same rcasgri, in purely Indian tradition there 
is a preference for subdued, mdluw colors, w hereas Islamic colors tend 
to be vivid and loud, except in Mogul miniatures as a result of the 
Western and Indian influences 

The strongest con Erast was therefore m iiTchi lecture for hisionatl as 
Welt as social and psycho logical reasons. This i^, why we have chosen 
examine fir*i and separately the evolution of this art. 

Although the world of Islam established no precedence m The arls. 
conferring only a theoretical primacy on calligraphy, which mnicriaJizcd 
the word of God. the importance t>f architecture was predominant 
owing to the fact (hat il required technical ability a* well as theoretical 
preparation and because it was the stamp of Islam on the buds won ro 
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543. The Quit* Umar at Delhi. 
Oaten/entrv fa the r ampauml. 
Detail of the but filing 
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j 42. The Quih Mhmt at Delhi. 
Thirlcfttlh iiv ilury A,r>.. btqwt in 

im 

Haiti beside the Qinvwitf*ttt- 
folum* ihtf gfgantk mtnattt f Z3H 
feet high) is typical of the Mmlfm 
eommu lhrn, hut it mes 
mental elements developed by 
Indian craftsmen and brought 
m/o the I ndian repertory of 
decoration 
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344. The Gaunt \ siambha^ or 
pilfer, at Chitor, the Rajput 
stronghold. Thirteenth century 
A.D. 

The tower construction, perfup,\ 
of Islamic origin, hmthes tndmn 
elements and others, attempted 


345. Mausoleum of die Emperor 
Httmayua at Delhi. Begun r/r 
1564, eight years after the death 
of the emperor 

One of the mo a important Wf ft j 
of Mogul architecfiin-, if present* 
an exceptional harmony of lines 
and hithmee of masses, especially 
ij one considers the difficulty of 
correlating the ex terior mth the 
interior, where every room is 
octagonal. 



























tbe word of Allah. Architecture was not, however, exclusively religious, 
but was also military and civic. Always distinctive—if for no other 
reason than for its basic dome and pillared hall—it underwent a long 
evolution resulting in varied manifestations. Among these, the archi¬ 
tecture of India is one of the most important and valid. 

In India traces of Islamic architecture arc id be found in the ruins of the 
small mosques, built after the style of Lhr Sumatra mosques, which 
emerged from excavations at Brahmnnabad Mans urn in lower Sind. 
These mosques arc, however, the only ones from the phase of the first 
contacts Real In do-Muslim art can be traced back only to the end of 
ihe twelfth century. Delhi, which used to Lie j fortified town and 
capital of the Rajput Chuuham, after its conquest became ihc capital 
Of the sultanate of Qut-tid-Din Aibuk. the find of the Slave, or Turki 
dynasty, of sultans. In 1193 Aibnk had the first mosque built here The 
base of a large temple was aggrandized with Mil.- materials recovered 
from its demolition vo as io make it spacious enough to house both the 
mosque and a congregation hall. Native craftsmen must have worked 
at it, perhaps under The direction of foreign architect's. They responded 
belter than one might expect to the new demands. A senes of pillars 
from a destroyed Jain temple was also employed in the construction, 
giving rise to some improvised solutions 10 the many problems posed 
by the inexperience of the builders and fhe limitations set by the reused 
materials. Percy Brown thought Ltie building had more the character o! 
an archaeological miscellany ihun a considered work of architecturc 
(Indian Architecture, Bombay. 1951), Nevertheless, because it was im¬ 
pressive and social and political life flowed toward if, it became the town 
center. Before Lhe mosque there was placed the famous "Iron Pillar.’ de¬ 
prived of its crowning figure of Garuda, a gift of Heliodorus removed 
from its original site after about six hundred years. It was in those days 
that the saying *he who possesses Delhi possesses India' was beginning 
to circulate; flint is why its toll minaret was erected. Begun m l JlW. alter 
the additions of 1368 and 1503. the Qutb Minar now measures 23R feet 
(figs. 322 and 323). It was to be at once a symbol of Aihak's great 


victory and power, a wmchtower, and, obviously, a minaret Its con¬ 
struction shows none of the uncertainties and errors that appear m the 
mosque—a sign thill the lucid workers had by now become accustomed 
to the taste and techniques of limit new overlords Copied from the 
Jam minaret built by the Chorid sovereigns, the Qutb Minar consists of 
four superimposed Seljuk funerary towers m the shape of tents (the 
Scljuks were Turks who had not forgotten iheir nomadic origins) The 
tapered and fluted lowers arc provided with projecting balconies resting 
on fine 'muqamii,* the characteristic Muslim sTalaclitcv Pseudo-Indian 
friezes arc combined with Koranic inscriptions and arabesques The 
work is perfectly valid anil remarkably beautiful m appearance The 
tomb of AibaL situated behind tlie mosque and built in lhe shape of a 
cube (origin ally surmounted by a dome), also has very tine arabesques 
consisting of Indian and Islamic elements. (i! the civic arch i tee I Lire of 
the lime no trace is left, l or the large palaces were completely razed by 
the subsequent kiite- to be used as quarries for building materials- The 
conquest of Gujarat and the IK-ccau followed, in time, the terror iliut 
<hc hordes of Genghis Khan had spread over India when, shortly after 
the death of Aibak in a polo accident in 1210. I hey had reached Pe¬ 
shawar and marched westward, 

1‘fider the Khilji and the Tughkiq dynasties (from 1290 to 1414). Indo- 
Muslim architecture departed from (he Seljuk models, favoring huge 
buildings, so colossal in fact that they could never be completed; 
extremely pro non need military features, even where then- was no need 
lor them; and more elements of the Indian tradition. Thus, the A'lai 
Parwaza, u large cubit construction with a low dome, four doorways, 
and real and sham windows covered with Indian and 1 stainic deco¬ 
rations, which was u> have been pail of u gigantic complex, presents 
Chromatic effect* derived from Gujarat Hindu architecture, obtained 
by the juxtaposition of blue sehisl. red and yellow sandstone, and black 
and white marble with streaks of different colors The Tughlaq de¬ 
fensive structures of Tugblukabad and AdUabad—the latter protecting 
the dam of the man-made lake on which TugliiaKibad depended for its 
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347, The Fort, Agra. Khun 
Mahaft, Front of the centra! build- 

in?! 

Rebuilt between (363 and IS73, 
(his grandiose construction user 
eUntmts th’medfrom the Rajput 
si\ le. !i obeys Indian taste in a 
lesser upward impulse and in the 
solid massiveness of its elements, 
which remain at the same lime 
undoubtedly harmonious. 














343, The Fort, Agra. Inside the 

octagonal tower h with a pnfyermtat 
pillar; its capital is reminiscent 
of the prt-hhmk wortd 
The octagonal plan of ihe tower 
and the form of the pillar belong 
to a taste originally external to 
the tetuienviis which were domi¬ 
nant under the .Moguls; hut they 
found w ide use during ihe clas¬ 
sical phase of Mogul ardiitccturc, 
to the paint of becoming one oj 
the characteristic elements of 
the architecture of that period. 



watersuppiy—are the best examples of Indo-Muslim military style. Made 
of red sandstone and embellished with dcgsni ornamental mtu these 
buildings are at once formidable defensive structures and paragon u of 
refined decorative Ubie. Another example is Dtogiri (Dadmab&d), 
v.httjh wav built by order of Muhammad ibn Tughlaq, like Adihibad, 
as a new capiiaL This enormous, tm pregnable fortress, perched on a 
rocky cone-shaped mountain on the nor* hem boundaries of the Dcceun + 
dominated the passed that join the northern and I lie souihem pomuns. 
Later* Muhammad ibn Tughlaq brought the capital hack to Delhi and 
enlarged the city. His fortified and sirongly armed palace is still stand- 
mg as an example of un usual tiuietionaJ and defensive devices (for 
instance, zigzag passages). Despite its military power, however, the 
sultanate of Delhi actually began to decline under Muhammad. 
Governors and nob!e> from the provinces became more powerful than 
die sultans, and if the art of the Tughlaq period continued to- thrive 
under Muhumrmd'queerssor—the pious anti iiitelhgeiu Firu/ Shah —the 
Tughlaq phase ^as quickly beginning lo wane. The innovations it had 
brought, aside from a more comptclc fusion of the Islamic and Indian 
attitudes toward aesthetics. were the octagonal ground-plan mausoleum, 
the long niche ai the center of the facades of mosques the pyramidal 
roof, and the comparatively rare use of ghued-tik decoration The 


combi nation of a pom ltd arch with an underlying corbel architrave, 
which appears m fourteenih-pentury Tughbq architecture, in the exact 
contrary of a scientific approach to the construction of an arch, but it 
was a step toward ihe attainment of the four-centered arch ihai was to 
be largely employed by the Moguls, ti b televant to observe that Ihe 
Indian architecture of the Tughlaq phase feh Ihe influence of Mkhnn 
Iran—that is. of the Persian Mongols—though in a feeble and dis* 
continuous fashion. Tims, ihe large Regain pm Khirki mosque built 
for nnc of Ftru t Shah's ministers has a Persian-type iwun behind the 
mam entrance. Beside this mosque, a very hnu smaller unt\ for women 
only, mdlcatcs a change m the womens worship of I lie divine 
The kings of the Sayyid dynasty {(414-51) and ihe curly sultan* of 
the Lodi dynasty of Delhi (1440—i520j were vn&s^k of ihe Timur id 
power of Central Asia The ardiiicciure of ihe Lodi kings, who.:con¬ 
quered =ilI iIn; northern Indian plums ^ far us the borders of Bengal, 
the Punjab, .ittd ihe whole of Central Amu, continued ihe irand of 
Tughlaq archil rcturc, incorporating elements from Central Asia and 
Iran, especially noticeable in the decorative quotations. High domes 
reappeared, and the lines of the buildings became more vertical. 
Polychrome stucco ornaments, encaustic tties. niches, and ornate 
moldings give these buildings 4 Iicavy, baroque aspect, which, though l lL * 
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S4V, The Forr t Agra, Octagonal 
foh cr iufrh tfit tfutt&ctertSile 
tmfat*pMfd Home mui part of the 
bitltdittg in front of it 
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i) was ihe result of ais approach io ornamentation recurrent I tiro ugh one 
Eurasia, *ecrri3 to have arisen from the impact of Islamic Taste upon 
that of Hindu India trather than from their encounter). The octagonal 
ground-plan mansoJcuin* ^rounded by an open colonnade with dome* 
llukd on the inside and crooning pavilions (inspired by I he Indian 
chnitrb) supported by dim columns* is also very common, This type of 
construction was to become typical of later Indo-Muslim architecture, 
The Lodi style survived the fi m M uslim conquest of northern India by 
the Mogul emperors* Net a meager survival* it produced some wonder¬ 
ful buildings (for example. Jam air Mnsjtd and the beautiful small 
mausoleum of Muulanu Jamal Khan, at Mchtauli. of 1530), and 
originated the archiLectmml Icadency that bloomed under I he emperors 
of the Sur dynasty of Afghanistan and particularly under Sher Shah 
Stir, who reigned in Delhi from 1540 to IMS. This phenomenal builder 
haul made Solomon's seal Ids jnsigne and had it carved on all the works 
be commissioned. Shcr Shah Sur ordered the building of many palaces 
and fortresses, such as Patna and Kanuuj. Al Delhi, he built the im¬ 
perial citadel (Pmana Qila) with the fine mosque called Qila-i-Kohna 
Maajid, ond his architects, mindful of the Tughlaq experience. which 
shows in the nvuit icolored decoration of the Purana QiIb t strove to 
synihesize all the styles that had formed in northern India Possibly the 
lall of the Mameluke empire of Egypt (1517) hud brought tailed artists 
to India and caused the introduction of Mameluke Egyptian marble 
mosaics with consequences iti technique and style both ai the time of 
Sher Shah and in the subsequent Mogul period. 

In any event, the major turning point of imperial IndoMuslim archi¬ 
tecture in Mogul times occurred with the full accepiancc of an Iranian 
style resulting from the adaptations of the Tunund style to CentmJ 
Asian presence* fTurfcisUm trends), and iis bier reebhoratiou in the 
Iranian Sufavid current (or, betier; phase). 

So far we have followed the main evolutionary line of Endo-Mushm 
art. generally referred to as ’imperial.' which is the I rend Ihai prevailed 
m Delhi and ml the ureas of iu in Hue nee- Before being the various 
problems that Mogul archilecture poses, however, it must be pointed 
oue lhai there existed numerous 'provincial 1 currents of tncto-Muslim 
art both in the north and in the Deccan. Some of these schools, such 
as the Deccan school of the Bahimmi dynasty, were closely Linked to the 
artistic evolution ol Persia, It is very likely that the cause of their 
liguml choice lay in the dissensions among the Bui imams m the reign of 
VijavuiugEir— which fasted until The end of the fifteenth century—and 
I he desire of the Bahmania to oppose them Hindu adversaries. Thi* is 
not to say, however, that the Deccan style did not include, then and 
litter, numerous limdu elements in both decoration and —to a lesser 
extent com traction. Ihe Endian kudu* for instance, rceinerged as a 
freestanding arch at the entrance of the Bunda Nuwai (1640). On the 
other hand, in the middle of the fourteenth century, set (led Persian, 
Mongol, and Turkoman communities had already established e,v 
change* with their various countries of origin and had introduced differ¬ 
ent figufal tendencies, as these people were slowly becoming assimilated 
in n process that was further complicated by intern ciiuii with other Is- 
hirtile centers *udi a* Molwa. rite resurgence of Vij:ijanngar ± its strong 
military power, Lh fall min the hands of the coalition of successors to 
the Bahmani at Toltfcot m 1565 facilitated und sped the fusion of Jhmlu 
ami Muslim elements umil the simple and logical Mamie buildings were 
reduced to a baroque sludging *o overlaid with plant motifs that [he 
domes of the minarets were shaped like lotus blossoms. 

1>omc of Ihe Other tendencies. flowering at different periods, showed the 
influence of Delhi—for instance, those of Mnfwa from 1405* of Jauupiu 






for a little <m i r i century (1376- 14^9). and of Sfjiauur m Rajasthan. 
Thnr provincial character is partly due k> Ibe reuse of TTrfidu materials 
and piirtlv Lo the perfumer id eertaij modified Hmtirid dement* 
Jo Gujarat, Kadirnii. and Ikn^d the Hindu component ia predumiTirmj 
Though slifled* the echo of Tughlaq »iri unquestionably recurs m all 
these trends Skillful Indian labor *epi all the Hindu forms of deco¬ 
ra! a; si adve, except for ihose dial could seem iJolmrouv In the eye* of 
the Muslim*. and helped tn enrich them with lilamk arabesques and 
Koranic inttriptiom* \pan from the arthitectura* natures of brick 
ami lime, all The Others re Elect the traditional patterns sjtd icchuiques 
□i indU The lUdiou between these two completely JJ Herein worlds* 
iliouch far from complete, was well under way 

With the ad>mt of the Moguk the artittte character of India changed 
radically, Babur, 'the hon, P who hud htxn ihe Hmiirjcl governor of 

350 , The Fori, One of the 
gate* and *i hat chiller la iht 
form of g kiosk Mogul period 
Die Lorruvnted Sine of i he arches 
over the ttttnifH* should he noted. 


Ferghana and Samarkand, and later of Kabul, vanquished the two 
itreal poweis nf the north, ihc Lodj sUllaiiatr and tlu? of \hc Rajput 
ktnijs of Mcttwr lei the person of Rari.s fiahurN son Munr vun .mil 
queml Mid wo. Bengal, and Giynrut. and was overthrown Sher Shah 
Snr, who forced him to leave India, ro which he returned m 1554 , where 
he died in a polo accident in 1556 , Both Etebuj ami Humnyuri resided 
m Agra, but Humayun undcmmfc iumt construction in Delhi on Hie 
die where Slier Shah w s later to erect the Parana Qiln Although they 
were educated. fond of an* and undoubtedly refined in msit< both 
Babur acid his son remained faithful to I he Tiinrind archjtceiunkl pal- 
tern* of Central Asia, favoring ocUtgdiial ground-^ jui pavilion* and 
gardens adorned with mlip*. hyacinth-, and nurcrisuh, g^mclrirally 
designed to highlight the sclianiiitizcd rkrss ni he biiflduif? In psJiii- 
mg, Ehey were partial so the Cluncse tompunchL which was also 



JS/. r?tr /-'or?, ,|#ra 
.vtaW/ frAc /wiaw of Jahangir j 
Etirf of the sixteenth century s.D 
7/rr tit tempt to give mine wen; to 
iht facade K nih irff/j projections 
and mdemtirl&ns anti with poly¬ 
chrome effects ts note worthy. 
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followed by ihc SafaviJ Persian painters (see fig, 366). All in all. they 
remained what die* were—Central Asium of mixed culture, to wlwm 
Pcisiu wo* the land of the greatest ortmic rdlocmcitl in both the figural 
arts and literature 

The Imperial .style of the Moguls, despite the various works commis¬ 
sioned hy the early kings, began lo develop only under Akbar. the first 
of the great Mogul emperors and the flm who really regarded India as 
hi*. homeland rather than as 4 conquered! country. The immediate con* 
sequence of thh changed cull urn I and political outlook the re- 
emergence of the Lodi style. The Mogul architects of the days of Akbar 
employed local craftsmen and she skillful Indian nutter builder The 
few architects who continued in ihe Timur id and Safavid tradition* 
were soon Joined by other Indian architect*, to whom the polychrome 


gtaxed Eiles characteristic of Persia and Central Asia were completely 
foreign. Other factors. *uch us the difficulty of curing and applying 
files also made such ilecoruEiun less popular. For these reason?, the 
techniques involving the im of sandstone P of marble and schist slabs: 
oe" nwbie uuams. sornctintcs with spectacular decorative effects and 
wondrous skill, and of mosaic Soon prevailed. The predominant 
Mylisik component wa$ Safas id m -that is. Persian—bui mixed with 
Hindu demerit and other features darned from she encounter of 
Islamic and Indian aesthetics and the consequent deformations Ehathad 
occurred m Lhc Lodi period and at the time of Shcr Shah, Generally 
speak mg. the find Mogul phase, despite The great Architectural activity, 
h not very original. The following phase, instead (that of Afcbsr and of 
lias son Jahangir), is an tetanic phase ifoai actually gave me 10 a new 


style 1 sec he 355)* The empire had become a supomtUiomd state in 
which attempts were being made to give Muslim and Hindu subjects 
equal rights f urthermore, because of Akbar's inler-j:! in religion* 
probkmv tie departed from hUmk Orthodoxy with consequrmes also 
m l he field of urehilecturc. 

Among hts other merits as a builder. Afchor was the founder cfFatchpur 
Sikri (1573; see fig, 35?) + in which the combination of different styles is 
-! precise Indication of his political auimde, evidenced also by the fact 
1 hat Lite city was, erected around an Islamic hermitage w here the prayers 
of the empress (who was a Rajput) for an heir to ihc throne had been 
granted. The city was noi fortified. its buildings were of red sandstone 
reinforced by a framework of pillar* and architraves grooved 10 allow 
ihc insertion of ^JubAaf the same material, and jl* roofs were derived 


from the Hindu tradition. OrnamcniiilLon was far from the traditional 
Islamic kind in fact, £0 different that in at least one instance the human 
ligmc wa> lived fur ornamental purposes. Possibly this figure, repre- 
rented in the act of picking fruit off a tree, was inspired by the figures 
on the Islamic silver cups on which the labors of the different months 
were illustrated a motif derived, m torn* from Italian Romanesque 
decoration, In my case, ihri unique image was unquestionably used in 
an Indian spirit. The Indo-Muslim architecture of Afcb&A reign 
reflects d desire to meld Ihc traditional dements of Indian Jshm with 
the characteristic architecture of Ihc Rajputs, who were Jbe most 
unrelenting and bold opponent of the Muslim power in India The 
attempt jv particularly evident in ihc fortress*^ among ibc most im¬ 
portant of which is ihe Fort at Agra (see fifcs. 347-J5I. i. The plan of this 
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3J2, Central gate to the palace 
of Jahangir with the two i rrandas 
projecting tit tht tides 
Inside the niche cm be seen (hr 
hexagram {the sixfpo ffiled stor 
farmedfmm iwo equilateral 
triangles) with the ttrek, nr ring, 
inside it, fhc sign of the magic 
power af the Afogitt emperors. 


S5S Tomb of Ptimad-ud-Dauhih 
ut Agra 

This small hut elegant construction 
belongs w a transitional phase m 
which the exquisite finishings at- 
u unir fi predominant importance , 
Besides the four octagonal tower a 
which rise at ihf corners like 
minarets incorporated into the 
bidldmg, the tomb is crowned hy 
a sort oj 'pavlthn, with \side open¬ 
ings m the sides, m the middie of 
the roof The Openings in allow 
access and to provide light, 
which are surrounded hy arched 
niches, give mn rvmcnt to the 
facade The construction is 
elegant and harmonious, worth} 
of the official to whom it was 
dedicated Vtimad-itd- Dmdah was 
the father of Aur Johan (barn 
Nur MahaftJ, the beloved wife of 
Jahangir, 
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354. The fortified aty of A mber 
{ Rajasthan 

Muff afilH monument x of 
be fang if* the reign iff f he Maha¬ 
raja Man Singh t1592-1615: 
and 10 ttmt of the Raja Jot Singh 
fdn 1A6AI The tit} a eert' 
matiiul rtsuhmet a/ hW/ us the 
capital of the trare The baxiions 
m the farm af ton ers should he 
noted 


ton IS a maze of cellars, smrtrDoms, wdls* passages, communsoil son 
trendies. iHil k*> on. \ friKfe with elephants adorns the exterior: pa- 
vilmnhke "iiruuturc^, low muJ sloping for dbvtauJ fuiwiionaJ fwsflm 
bur jIiot domed, %iipplettHmt tht tnain building Thii admixture of 
Rajput and Islamic eiemenis was not only the result sj! circinnuiian^ 
Arising tram the e|u'_ih of ihc two sides but also an intentional device 
U>dKiKjnsvtmUf on the pcdlluaJ level that understanding and coexistent* 
were possible It mu>t he fdnSflstbcioi that a curious aiipecf ni the 
conciliatory polk# of Ihe Mo^juK toward the nomMiishm Irntuin* is the 
fact that human figure* appeared oil coins (m olher words. on officiut 
government document in wide drsuhdion: ha lig 34<ic) and that both 
A kbit r and Jahungir commissioned *utur* aitpr the ityliuk ittmlfr dear 
Ur the Rajputs. The stahit^ were later cither d&Tray ed or damaged The 
human figure was therefore ho lunger confined 10 I lie so-called rumor 
arts and ihe interior decoration of Jiving quarter* [I became u fully 
accepted feature \if decoration. breaking forever ihe iradjiionul, though 
nut always >rncily observed utikonu prejudice of isbmic an Although 
the phenomenon of IndiariEzauon occurred very soon in architecture* 
d was sJowcr in the oilier hguraJ urw. It can Lv said that the advent ol 
I lie really eJuvitcul Mugul slyk w=i - i re-uli of ibo s.-iirs-^nrni^uon us 
architectural taste* which formed the basb of all taler devdopnrenu 
When Shall Julian ascended the throne m 162^ the Mogul style 
changed The csfort to fuse the lsUum temlenci^ wuii those . ii the 
Rajputs -Hindu tendencies simplified U> suit a sjitiifcwdiil -.=..icty — 
slackened ua preference wasgixen xc marble; p mmtenal until iheti very 
Unit used The color of lhc great artfiiicciurul works* and particularly 
oJ nuiiisolcuiiis r Changed from red to white and while (§cc figs, 353. 
359, and 3S5y, while interim and carved decoration became extremely 
mitttrnhsric, nch| and often muItlCotored. In fact, ihetc ;ire even 
examples of inlay m gold rad m semiprecious «ont somctiiucs rauxd 
will i gcius I hiv Lavish i-Luphi) of weal Lb was uiilnMjd of m Miislun 
orthodoxy. Marble wm^j mulched with while muslin curtains Orna¬ 
mental iijwnwurk panels, of murblc had been u^ed before, but never «n 
such quanuties, except in The mausoleum of Hushang Shah at Mundti, 
dating from 1430-35 The mausoleums of JabJiJ|!ir and Nui lahan, 
near Lahore, are among the best exomptes of the new iiyle derived (Votti 
S afuvid Perkin and ini rod need into ihe Mugul Ci^url partly because of 
the prt^nce of Nur Jnban (bom JSut MahaD), the beautiful and en- 
chiming Persian poetess whom Jahangir had fought to mam and for 
whose Jove he had given up contruJ - r «f state alCoirSv lire mausoleums, 
of which only ihc pan dcvoied to Jahangir wub hivcenotiiph ^stutEd- 
ing, wvt:c cham^enred by, among other Tcatum* fine opmworL grilles. 
All its decoration in marble and semiprecious stone was later 
removed by order of K^njil Singh of Lahore. ^hi> u^cd it to ndurn the 
gulden lempSe of Amritur. 
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35 S Tomb of Sf&hammad Gham 
tit Gwalior 

Haiti hr 1564, the man time r U uses 
element* dernedfrom the 
architectural style of Gujarat and 
others from the sulranute of Ij.hH. 
i t is a tin t e xample of eclectic 
imhitrctuff. 



356. Gwalior Fort, seventeenth 
mitury -s i >. The Man tfandir tn 
the G waiter Fort, built by the 
Maharaja Mem Singh {14H6- 
1516 } 

i fine example of thmhi eivic 
{irt hneauff (with strong military 
elements j m previous to and 
contemporary with the Moguls. 
Bithur was struck by the sinning 
domes of gilt copper * Although 
ingenuous m Us exterior decora¬ 
tion, in its repeated arches* and 
in if a heavy structure, iris a (tear 
expression of a typically Indian 
tax it:, Touched up several time j. 











The masterpiece of the classical Mogul style is the Taj Mahath at 
Agr a (figs. 359-365), begun in 1632 and completed in I64K, H- Goetz 
considers thi* work the mosi Oriental and best of the Persian current as 
opposed to a definitely Himjtured* inferior current that he believes to 
have been the more genuine expression of the Moguls' taste. This 
interpretation, in which there is some truth* aunt be accepted with 
reservations A* all scholars agree, the Taj Mahull, the mausoleum that 
Shah Jahan commissioned for his beloved wife Mumtaz Mahal I, 
embodies the purest Indian spirit in Muslim architect me. There is + 
however, the problem of Us attribution. The available documents are 
not in accord. Some say that The author of the plan 1 was Ustad Ahmad, 
also called Ustad Isa, who worked at lhe Taj together with his brother 
Us tad Hamid. A very authoritative text on the Taj M aha II t Risata-i- 
Pan dad Taj \fahull) reveals, instead, that Ihc architect Of the Taj was a 
Christian, ‘ a ruse designer and artist/’ Still nlher document^ ^ay that 
among ihose working at the Taj was Isa Muhammad Effendi. a pupil of 
the great Si nan. the best-known Turkish architect of the nme. On the 
other hand, rather Sebasliann Manriquc {idnerarin dc las Mission** 
del India Oriental} states lh:iE “the architect of ihest buildings was a 


Venetian by Ebe name of Geronimo Veronco. who came m these lands 
under Portuguese sail and died in ihc city of Lahore shortly before my 
arrival*—a fact directly and indirectly confirmed by various date. 
Possibly collaborating in the construction of the Taj Mahull were 
architects from Persia, Turkey, and the West—Gemnimo Veroneo, for 
tine, and, perhaps working hi the tentative plains Ausiin ofHordeaux, 
who had received Ihc prestigious title 'inventor of the art* 1 from Shah 
Jahan's father, Jahangir— nU under the supervision of the emperor, the 
passionate coordinator of the designs and suggestions Lhat hus artilb 
submitted. The only concern of Shah Juhan after hi* wire's death was 
to honor his beloved with the wonderful monument that perpetuate* 
her memory to this day. 

Although decidedly Indian, Lhe Taj- the pearl of India/ stands in on 
unusual scenugmphtc selling If viewed from the gate of the enclosure 
surrounding the whole architectural complex, it appears diminutive, 
more like .1 block, of carved marble than n building. As the viewer comes 
cl user, however, its size increases unlit if seems 10 loom and soar. The 
soaring effect is actually dJusiomsttc, as the height of ihc Taj from the 
ground to the top of the exterior dome is the same as its breadth- The 


357. The strtxdted Ucpfnmt Gate¬ 
way qf the Man \fandir, Gwalior 
Fort 

Attached to the main building as 
a cmdnmilon of it is the bound* 
ary wail of the fart, with Its 
n atrium* ers and defethu toners, 
its appearance is characteristic* 
bulk on account of the reinforcing 
btixtiottA eontlsting of round 
towers, ami the design as a 
structure In itself complete with 
balcony, moldings. blind arches, 
and cornices of decorative fmic - 
tion. The fort of Gwalior * which 
became practically the center of 
the city\ was the capital of an 
autonomous Mar at ho kingdom 
In the eighteenth century 













tffTsvi, however U undeniable. owing n> g[itu*ntBg white marble 
facing and the dark 'hadnwi of fts arches mid loggias, n> my nothing of 
the him comer minarets. each shout 140 feel high. Theft impressions 
caused by optica] lUustons are lurthcr heightened by the cry tid [-clear 
water in llte central lagoon and lit* while curbs on either hank, which 
form A uraighi line running up to the tower terrace at ihe bottom of the 
garden, Cypress** und evergreens arranged in rows accentuate tins 
effect of infinite perspective. Ttw circle it Is designed Jibe those of the 
contemporary villas (if tlw Vcneio, when bouse* anil front gutba Ifg 
interrelated anil the square or rectangular gardens seem like carpets 
aligned witli Un: fronts of the houses. On ifoe other hand, the mausoleum 
isrcmrnmccnt of the evanescent, fairy-tale Persian fTinutzhJ -md SalaVi J i 
mill la iu res uid same <>f the Mogul type in tlu.se panning* based on e 
Hitiilcil perspective itlwi are practically fwn-dimenNioniilj, the hinld- 
itigb, incorporeal tor lack ut depth and idiimc, are nevertheless 
suggestive. It is therefore possible that in artist who could music i 
seciiouraphic effect* should so conceive 41 to impart to the main 
building ,jf such in imposing architectural compJci -is l he Taj the same 
mlmsifemtity that is to be found in the buildings reproduced in the 


minimum To Ik able to conceive such a thing, however, he must have 
been very well acquainted with jcieniific perspective, accustomed to a 
totally d ilTaren I —Western —taste, and above a I i in a post imp to compare 
the iwo-dimettsiottil pictorial idealisations of the muiiuunv- with much 
mere realistic representations and, therefore, ttbte to appreciate their 
finn-iuic nature The cordribulton of Cerommo Vcronco roust have 
been really remarkable. even though I lie (liber ar chit ects who worked 
it the Taj play ed inporlaiit roles in ns construction mid were ictttutive 
enough to cooperate with their Italumralkagucs pursuit of sceQographit 
and illusionist:. effects. On the whole, Ihe Taj :s in beeping with ihc 
olltet mausoleums of the lime, tucli as those of Jaha ngir , blur Johan, 
and ptirrmihudyDanW: tfig. 353) Its central pavilion (Jig 359j, how- 
eve:. it an o: uigon. a> if the corners of the bamc rcsiurgL were cut b> 
slanting planes I hc resulting vertical plane:- contribute 10 the sceno- 
gTUpbrC effect Decoration is strikingly subdued to nos ting (or tin: most 
part ul Koranic verves carved mi black marble with very tin; culljyi.iplik 
tffcvta, gcometiiL motifs, ami exquisite lira be .-quo ‘sec fig. 360». it 
w.-v, executed hy a (Vraian, man at Khan Shirazi, known as the best 
calligrapher or me empire. As has been said the decoration, which 
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J Si FuifhpuT Stkt1 I'm ctmac- 
tertirle rational and functional 
stylefound in most of tin budding 1 
iif thr City, grouped aypraxutuuel) 
weanling to their intended putpost 
ami thrtr use, can be seen in tins 

tie w. 


77ir Taj \tahal! central 
building with il, r great do to, ami 
part of the canal In front i 1 / it j. 
Agra, Ittjl—Hi 

The name gheo t» the mmumn-nt 
at <j whole ts thni of the prmetst 
H'/ru is hurtnl there, ami oho was 
called Taj MabdlL which means 
•peart of the palate,' aho an 
official title Thr proportions oj 
thr central structure arc studied in 
such a way that the dome* from its 
base ta the imiat pinnacle which 
turmoitmt tt. fun the same Haight 
«v the structure that frames the 
enormous niche around the en¬ 
trance A lthough derived from 
similar constructions, this budding 
ts distinguished (rum them bath in 
the harmony of its proportions 
and it 1 the polychrome effect of 
the gilt marble and miaul deco¬ 
rations 



















shows in liseir extraordinary chromatic effects* was further brightened 
b> precious sSones (diamonds and sapphire*; and the tinge were 
solid sifter The openwork marble grilles enclosing the iw.. trcnnttiphs 
(Ihe emperor's and his wife s; «c fig 3651 a/e substitutes for the original 
ones of gold, which were thought too precious tc tie left I here AlJ these 
treasures were removed oj looted durine the wan that followed [hr 
most splendid phase of Mogul rule. 

ll hits ticen mentioned before that a large part of the empire was more 
exposed than the rest to fteisianinftnciMC' perhaps*] sonsuaansequenec 
‘i- Msr importune'. 1 that Use famift of NUr Jahanbad acquired and that 
tilt T:ii Muhflli at Agra. according to jonir critics, murks the height of 
iho mftnsnec (mixed wtlh other componentsi as well as the eastern- 
most limit of the StiiavEd dillusion li musi be observed, however, that 
avert Persian suggestion wj.± Immediate!’: intiislormed, for example, 
wiii-rv.o in Persia external glazed .till- -leumtum covered like whole 
surface of .. budding in rn. Mogul area, n consisted ot panels framed 
by Ihin (edges of ungiazed bricks; This is why the Persians -who. b> the 
way. were arming for more bloody clashes with theft powerful eastern 
neighbor-—considered the Moguls io he provincial. The gup in style 


became wider when Mogul designers began lo combine red sandstone 
and marble in the same budding. 

Distmcrive contributions from Bengal, Kashmir, and the Deccan sped 
the transformation of Mogul architecture and the insurgency of new 
feature?, such us Ogival and cuatp&i trebti, capitals inlaid with semi¬ 
precious stones, and underground Jiving quarters where people could 
escape the stifling heat of the Indian no: season The best example of 
civic architecture—the T.n js actually a religious building—is the Red 
i on at Delhi, built between ](09 and 16-ft under the supervision of 
two of die .iichucch wfu> had worked at the 1 aj, l.istnd AhnuJ and 
I dad I lamul Though much ft r tier ns ground plan resembles those of 
the fores of Agra and Lahore Altered several times, also m ihc days of 
Bnii'.]- rule, and stripped of some interior structure*. b looks even now 
a formidable instrument of War mu] domination with its low hmtrews 
battlements, and comet turret-- covered with bulbous domes. Die keep 
is built into the uninterrupted line of ns interior walls with octagonal 
bastions mui two symmetrical watch tower- in die form ol siout 
minarets It/, charaeteristk battlements. shaped like lurgv vine Ids wlih 
rounded (Ops, answer functional requirement? iti s very practical 


















360. The Tut Ualtall Detail of 
the exterior decoration of cal¬ 
ligraphic inscriptions (supervised 
by A manat Khan Shirazi) and 
fluent and geometric motifs 
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mann er- Under Shah Jahun and at the beginning of the feign of his 
suAurangzeb, pabces. administration buddings gardens, 
bridges, and caravansaries were erected, The civic archil can re of ibis 
Mogul phase has not been systematically studied. Ti is possible to ob¬ 
serve, however, that decoration consisted or marbldikc stucco coaling* 
and a more extensive use of pointing. The ground phi ns that had 
previously been developed continued to he employed 
Muslim orthodoxy, which had greatly slackened in the reign of Ihc 
it0pre;udiced AJcbar. was restored under the reign of Shah Jahan and 
became preponderant and iniotertini under Aurangzck Consequently, 
both suluins were ardent builders of mosques. These had high ccnirul 
arches (jsshtag) and false niches intended lo am mate the facades. Red 
sandstone, the favorite material, was inlaid with marble -a fusion,, so lo 
speak, of the i wo more common techniques. The importance of mau¬ 
soleum > decreased: the personality of the individual, even of the 
rcprcsemaifcvc of the empire, wm redimensioned to the scale of man as 
a creature of God. unprivileged and vaJudess. TTu*. however, did not 
diminish (be emperor's sway, for he continued lo be ihe ktfte ruler of * 
highly cert realized form of government, which was actually indicative 
of the scnou$ crisis that was afflicting the empire. Under the successors 
of Aurangzcb. who had depleted his strength in the fights again si the 
Mumbai whi]e ihe Europeans were seizing the key position* on the 
peninsula under pretense of submission to the Moguls, it became 
practically impossible ro secure marble or even ihe more common and 
less valuable red sandstone Construction was continued with second- 
best materials, suggestions from the European baroque style, over- 
d Liberal ion, stucco to cover underlying worthless materials, and 
exaggerated poly eh to my, The great phase oflndodsbrnic architecture 
wa^ spent* despite Ihe attempt at revival at Hyderabad in ihe first half 
of the eighteenth century, in Mysore in the second half of the same 
century, and in Kashmir, Practically speaking the effort of the sullen 
Aurangzeb to restore balance among the contrasting and dispersive 
forces of the empire by enforcing Strict orthodoxy had not only Luted 
but alio attained ihe opposite effect* Jt had accelerated fragmeuMion 
and political decadence with the inevitable consequences on culture in 
a civilization dying of ovcrrcfmemenL 

Apart from the painting and miniature tradition existing before the 
Mogul period, it was ihe impression that ihe works of she grail Persian 
miniaturists made on Babur, ihe founder of the Mogul empire, that 
prepared ibe success of this genre. Struck with the expressive power of 
Bihzad white visiting at Herat, Babur transmitted his admiration to Jus 
son. Humayun brought back with him from Persia two of the best 
artist* of the time* Mir Sayyid *AU of Tabriz and Abd al-Shamtid of 
Shiraz, whom he appointed 10 different honorary and ad minis ira live 
posts, but whose task was actually lo lay the foundation* for that Judo* 
Persian school ihat wav soon to achieve topmost quantitative and 
qualitative level* of production. Hie output of miniature* of ihe Mogul 
phase, which also was embellished by famous names, was an organized 
almost industrialized undertaking dictated by the taste of the emperor 
ami his cutni The Persian painter* in the service of Humayun set up 
large workshops where 'team*' undertook and carried out the illus¬ 
tration of no! only monumental, nch works, such as Ihe famous 
Daxim^ArHir ilamzah {the legendary stories of Emir Haiazalih but 
also tes* extensive and simpler pictorial cycle* (see fig. Nib) Two or 
more artists often worked ai the -ame miniature a designer. a colorist* 
sometime* a portraiture specialist, and a minor detail palmer Ob¬ 
vious! i. the purpose of this teamwork wits to Specs I and increase pro* 


ML Die Taj MtxhalL One &f the 
fittfr kktxks whichjhmk the great 
central dim if of ihe mam \budding 
Note die many-bbtd arches mid 
ihc diwbfc false pillar* which 
sustain them. 










362 . TheTaj Mahetli Detail of 
the bolus trade surrounding the 

cenotaph of the prim es* (upper 
register} 

The atteamitoi i of the fiat, pink- 
ojoj-wh(te Maid surf acts with 
nw?e rlalwfitli ehiwrti* eft am 

on admirable itt T cvrtfii\* effect 


J£J Tki T*/Sfahnll Detultcfth* 
demratfan of the supports of the 
hniuxirtidv of the cenotaph 


364 The 7 iii \f ahull Detatfpf 
the floral da:oration Mat'd in flu 
balustrade which surrounds the 
ctmiaph of Taj Mtihall 
The almost geometrical .i ty (nation 
ofike stems, m emit rant with the 
naturalism of the floors and 
haves, t wry far from classical 
hhimie arabesque forms, and 
ucLtn mates the ascending rhythm 
of the supports of the balustrade. 








































JCJ. Interior > if ifu Taj \fnhatl 
77jf lamb of the princess* which if 
infix I ti iv*tut(tph. With (he i;reat 
batusirtiiie in fitigre* marble 

sum 'uniting it. Pie tomb is rmpty, 
because the remains Of the prlncaa 
art 'fasterwed in tht undL-rg/mnd 
port of the tniihtinx / 'u' present 
hiluxtrade irplau-s the original 
one in gattf. removed after a short 
time bet aine it »wu too vvhsnbk- 
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Miniature pointing for m The 
History of Babur' (Babur 
Nuimti}* representing n martial 
episode* Dal? urtfwtkdn (1550?) 
National Idummu jVh’ Dc/hi 
The miniQlUte ts predominantly 
Prrikm itt style* with a few 
IVfsmn etmwite* 


ifl7. Rugmaln .1 flnlature 
ttprimttfftg me of1hr modes 0 / 
Indian music Ahmadnagar, 
I5S0-P0 National Museum, 
New Delhi 

This (saintedjnigt, related ta the 
graphic styles of North India * 


portrays & couple on a swing. The 
subject alludes to the name of 0 
musical mode. 'Wttdalaf meaning 
mlnghtg. 

36$. Episode in the fife of Jahan¬ 
gir* Miniature Mogtif end of the 
sixteenth century \ r it r Prince of 
Wales Museum of Western India , 
Bombay 

Certain iconography ami stylistic 
derails reveal a Western dement, 
especially in the structures of dry 
and garden in she background, 
which are nor always perfectly 
understood. 


















7M final episode of the skgi 
to which Akhar^ubjetled Chu&r 
in t567. that ts 4 the 'Janhar.' 
Miniature. Mogul, seventeenth 
century a d Victoria and liken 
Musmm t London 
The Rajput women throw them* 
stives into the fire which they 


themselves hare started. The 
composition i v still hosed on 
Persian tradition. Exttvmeh 
JcscripU re, it uses a paiet/e 
relying eftlejfy on red and trialed 
turn's, us i.i suitable to the de¬ 
scription of the horrors of a pit Hess 
war. 


duetiem by a son of iodkisUriaJi^tion.Thcfieare works executed by a 
great mi %L hill as a rule a work is attributed Id lltc designer, 
who f \ho look care of tile finances involved. Though there were no 
'academies 4 as in China and in the West, the Mogul phase of pictorial 
production was the outcome of imperial patronage of a unique kind 
Large workshops were organized, work was distributed on precise 
orders, and fashions were dictated by the preferences of the eoufl. 
Thus* during Akbar's reign* a pronounced interest in Persian miniatures 
gave way to the imitation of Western works, known directly or seen in 
reproductions ami prints The Mogul emperors—especially Akbui and 
Jahangir —wore taken with ihe artful perspa.it> c effects of European 
works Lind had them studied and imitated ^see lig. 37 2 J, Though they 
were foreign to Islamic taste, l or tins reason, Mogul immature paint¬ 
ing ha^ been considered a spurious production, half Persian and half 
Westernizing, whereas, instead, it is .in important pagein ihehfstury of 
Indian art, True, the changes of fashion m are hi tec lure hud repep 
cushions in mmuilure pains trig and the min or arts, but (he personalities 
of great artist* such us Basawai^ Daswamh, and Miskina, in no way 
inferior UHhe topmost Persian miniature,. gu>c miniature painting a 
stature of ns mvn. In She early Mogul period, in the reigns of Hmnayun, 
Akb-ir (see figs. 370 and 371). and laJiuogir, the interest ui painting was 
keen. Shah Jatun? appreciated the art, no doubt, but as one of the minor 
artistic activities at his court, despite the facl shat Muhammad Faqir- 
ulkrh and Mrr Hastum, heads of his painting studios, were miniaturists 
and calligraphers fully equal to l he best of their predecessors. The time 
of Sliiili Jahan. however. Jacked the creative impulse and zest for life 
of the days of Akbar and the quiet and careful attention to detail to be 
found m the works of Jahangir's time- The effort toward serial produc¬ 
tion and industrialization of ihc first large Mogul workshops had 
drained the original creative vein. Moreover, the interest in Western 
works mid their perspective effects, introduced by Jestiii fathers at the 
court of Akbar p had stirred up ninny problems. 

One of ihc greatest interpreters of Lhc new manner was Basawan, who 
became an expert -it finding a pci^pcctiie that would combine lhc 
Iranian and Indian tmdlLrOns with lhc ilhiMonislic tendencies of the 
West His great, unfortunate rival, Daswanth (certainly an Indian, ax 
his real name was Dasvanta]. who committed suicide for reasons 
unknown, though responsive to novelty of whatever origin, remained 
more firmly attached to tradition On the oilier hand* in an effort to 
give the character* fhc proper veiling and, so to speak, alttme the human 
image lo the surroundings. early Mogul mimatunSES copied in am Indian 
fashion the Persian way of ^preventing landscape, even transferring 
Persian flora, rendered in I he Ifttdiliomd Persian manner, into Indian 




























landscapes. The luck ot depth, which ro the Ciuiartu choo] produced a 
particular type of per»pccuv( jriwMlIy referred to a- Vert iodized,' 
engendered representations in which, despite tht minute pnoporlninn, 
mature wim carefully and tealisiicully rendered in detail and the figures 
were Almost till nr in %lnw motion The ludurahslic tendency reached 
d> peak in h>Uh quality and pequiMrity at the ’tmc *if Jahangir The 
accurate and devtr studio nf animats, birds, and flower* belong with 
the best LTeatuuis of the Mogul period (.(we flg& -tO and 3?9) they 
were prompted by interest in natural sciences but also satisfied an urge 
i" study unusual forms and the life whkh, in I ink -Muslim thinking, 
flivut in - ■■cry clement T iintuit At ihe mme rime. Persian bird's-eye 
perspective isev li@. JfcS> gave vs as to pscutif-Kajput, naturalmic 
compositions in iicts svfih.horizontal, three-quarter views (at* fig. 369 u 


which posed ilie difficult problem or ihe background (generally indef¬ 
inite i. n« paintings of political events* ceremonies. audiences and >o 
on are a Inv iih display of gold and rich ornaments. 

With \urangreb the paiimng activity at the uourt dwindled Many 
arnsia who were dismissed from the imperial workshops went to the 
-.oui'is of the Hindu kings and otic red their sendees lo the nobles. 
The crisis, however, wu» sc .Jeep that it affected the spiriiuttl aspects of 
Mogul life ulso With hr. inlclcr.im puntamsm anil his useless, bloody 
wars. Aurangzeb stifled every creative impulse. The country donned a 
musk of duatemv ami pessimism and. apart Iroro a few genuinely 
rciigious works, paintings became exercises in calligraphy and pretense 
I-s that mysticism that the definite—but sincere—will of ihe emperor 
forced upon the country. In he early miniatures of Humnyun and Akbar 
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17 J. The Emperor Akbtit waich* 
big die capture of ti wild 
elephant new Mahw, an episode 
of IS64. ttlufiraitan from the 
Akftar Namah, edited by L'tit 
and Sanw tjifi. Akbnr school 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London 

The traditional Indian element 
can be seen in the treatment of 
the elephants, which damutate the 
scene, and of the horse of the 
emperor, who advances calmly 
mm my his dismayed servants. 






J?2. The Madonna nod Huhl 
Mogul miniature of the period 
**f Jahangir; elaboration ofm 
engraving by tkrnarrt vtut QrU'y 
Brktik Museum, 

London 

The miniature . signed Chulamd 
Sfmh Salim, Interpret* in tit mm 
Wit) tlm A-arrfidty dru» n drapery 
of the rate Tkcpossibihiy that 
the artist os in spit eel hy the 
drapery m ancient Buddhist 
works, but only a* a mmt rvm- 
inftemet. cannot be ruled out. 
His difficulty in the exreuiian of 
,J ■ the hands stems from their 


position and the movement 0/the 
fingers* which is unusual for tin 
Indian work. The face of the 
Madonna reveals the painter 4 * 
Mogul background, showing 
through m 4p/lf 0/ his desire to 
adhere completely to the European 
mtkkf 


373, The Stmimm and Child 
With St. Joseph dressed as a 
Jr wit miru&tmry. Miniature, 
British Mu jam, London 
flrhmd the tree is ponrayed, 
as in the tVesi, a young girl 
Jtofdfog bar dress it t her left hand 
w m to form a fold suggest he of 
maternity 


























374 . The elephant ’ s feeding i 
Miniature r Mnytti $eft<wf. datable 
about 1620 

Tt J# 1 ivif^;pjriii.i o/ l/ie el* - 

phfmt bring frdfines that of /hr 
matt who remit him a/ftr raumu'ty 
The u'tijp of hrotherhiWd with 
untrml i, Wo nmvr.if i» f/irn 
iJri typu'tiity tmium 
rtemcnfs preserved m this mini- 
ittun\ 


3 75. A l tiiitmtre pwwed * m- *7 
/raw fi wriiHii,rm/w u/ fJ/i* Razm 
N.unnil. W. ^n/ jttfiHd/,, *tug 
o///ic i-jfL-Hwlr^/Ji'A .mw* * i 
Vij/foimJ .Wiunimi t\?w Delhi 
A legendary seem divided mm ru'a 
distinct pinups., the upper ami 
divine md the lower md human. 


extolled Ific sullun^’ war enterprises, iheir bunts, and the salient 
epkodes uHives full of mhemum and surprises, mw the only subject 
left was fctcdte devotion* controlled, un a completely different Jevch by 
pronouncedly rronic. and sometimes manifestly obscene, represen¬ 
tations. Tt was as if the free spirit of the Hindus was tmergitig through 
ihe dullness of this epoch In which a iijflerein and languishing sente or 
religion was hdrag pressed upon I he people. 

Despite these ups and downs, however, Mogul painting was a remark* 
able phenomenon. Aside from its portrait land iheir characteristic 
pursuit of psychological trait* (see Bgs. 375 377], me Limes stretched 
beyond credibility), Mugid painting presents un insures! ufii* own and 
a novel approach, which intrigued and fascinated even Rembrandt, who 
med co imitate it, Willem bcEielElnks. a Dutch painter and a follower of 
Rembrandt's, ukq mlaboratcd in European fashion the technique of 
Mogul miniature painsing, creating two works with magic implications, 
in which he reproduced not only cfcoiic subjects and motifs, but nko the 
■caprices’- composite. irrational compose cm s of. form stance, figures 
pari human and part animal—Hint fciod Slowed Into Mogul art from 
Persia. Conversely, the Mogul imitations of Western works were 
innumerable, so plentiful were they that the Portuguese Jesuit father 
Fernando Guerreiro was amazed at seeing m ihe palace of Jahangir at 
Agra enormous murals of Christian subjects executed by local artists— 
Christ in Glory, the Madonna, wenes from the Passion, St. Lake, and 
so on. It was she time when religious problems were disturbing the 
minds of ihe more learned Moguls after Akbar had attempted to unify 
Islam, Christianity, and Hinduism. Of course, lids strange occurrence 
of Christian paintings in .i differem and distant world was nol limited 
only to the murals of a mmpiupu* palace Christian subjects were 
comparatively frequent also m miniatures and were executed both in 
the Western manner (sec hgi 372 trill 373) Lind, more mfrcquenlly; 
in the tradition*! manner of Iran ami India. Abu 1 ! Haftui. one of the 
best anistvut Jahangir's court, copied Diircr's Si John nf she CnuAfixitm 
w hen tic was only thirteen years old. Engravings by Dtircr. Maancn van 
Hecinskerek, and !be Vmi dcr llcydcns served as models and. in a scejsc. 
^ ability lesis for she Mogul artists, and the works of the Italian 
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J76, PwtfVif of Ihmhtm 11, Shah 
Adit oj fojapur 
F&iWed p liana S6 it> British 
Museum, lAPtdort 
Th$ camppxitUm plum the 
WYffrigu w rhr frame of a shady 
garden hi ht .i right hand be ii 
holding ihr Kurtar uodht hh fefi 
(he eusiahtU lit In o < olttrx nitirk 
amateur i ami mtisicuirw used ns 
primitive metrattomex, The 
month ■ detail lo the cloth t-j, or- 
namentx andjlumr* it charar- 
n-ristir of flte school of Bijapur: 
hut the great pittite at the hack* 
groutuf a prmf a/ the opntinei 
of royal wtm* is drawn m utmost 
tnerttific gerxpfcti ye ontt is oti 
i'lousty of European insptrdtkm 


(77. Hoy at portrait, Miniature 
pointed on a mamiscrfpr page 
Mogul, sixteenth-it>cn(tenth 

egntury a.ij. Nathmi Museum, 
film Ddhi 


























painter* and engravers, seen in the original or in excellent reproduction*, 
also l-cfr visible I races in Mogul miniatures. 

The influence of the imperial art spread fur and wide, surmounting 
diverse local tendencies and foreign influences of varying intensity and 
different degrees of adaptability The Deccarttse current of she states of 
AhrmdnagM, jiijapuf, and Goknnda is not noticeably different from 
tlie Mogul current, though n shows a preference for stiff, stylized, 
decorative forms and gufcd backgrounds It commutes an intermediary 
tradition between the Ulamizmg aesthdic^ of ihc early Mogul phases 
and the evef-nremerging Hindu Indian tradition. The fondues.* for music 
of some of The emperors also was rcfkciect in She figura[ arts* giving 
rise to a purticuluf type of hwusicaT painting. m other words, to tranSr 
positions into painting of the values contained in melodic themes and in 
fhe poetry they hud inspired. To ihk type belong the ftagmnliL, or 4 gar- 
funds of Raga 1 (see figs. 3fr8 and JMh ruga meaning melodic mood 
i sometimes connected with ihc seasons*. The interest in music, which 
equaled she Moguls' interest sn architecture distinguishes! the two 
cultural spheres, which were different not in rank hut m the favor given 
lo either one of these contrasting, though complementary, artistic 
expressions Portraits, also, which at the Mogul court were often Cek- 
brativc and official (sec (igs 36ft and 37G* r in the Deccan remained on 
a more human level (see lig, J76h d&pite the artists" liking for imagina¬ 
tive (though nof imaginary) settings with exotic trees and unrealistic 
light efleets, and their excessive concent with clothes and costumes. 
The Mogul conquest brought destruction to many art works at both 
Gokcmdfl pind Hyderabad (the cultural center of b former state of rite 
same name), hut did not hinder the influence on the Rajput production 
in the areas neighboring on ihc southern borders of the Mogul empire 
(before \ Ufa njj/e b's eon q utst > 

The kajpui pkiorial current is a vast movement with markedly Indian 
characteristics, i n si sense in contrast with Muslim Indian *irt h flowered 
under the Rajput princes, tenacious and brave opponents nf the 
Muslims, organized into a feudal society, who withstood practically 
single-handedly iliat triumphant and, to them, insufferable civilization. 
The subjects shut the Rajput painter* favored i&cc fig. JWi were obvi¬ 
ously very different from those the Mogul* chose, for Rajput Lirt was 
nut a court an The Rajput painter belonged to u guild he was free and 
independent Fully equipped, he could try Ms hand at miniature a* well 
as murals. If work was scarce, he wnv prepared to decorate rooms and 
halK zealously keeping the secrets of his art, which were passed on frum 
father to son 1"hc legends of Krishna, the hero and god and Lhe eighth 
intimation of Vishnu, were his main sources of inspiration. Rut \\b 
representations tdao inejuied daily life, festivals, religious ceremaftte, 
and mythological episodes. Since Krishna was wojihiped us Krishna 
Gopala, the youthful shepherd surrounded by shepherdesses this lovers, 
who symbolize vouR yearning to be reunited with the divinity I, many 
of the miniatures have an erotic character often refined by u genuine 
sentimental impulse, which may occasionally appear mannered or 
overdone. In these works, seemingly so contradictory to the hard na¬ 
ture of the warlike Rajput*, there shows, however, a Hilly *ahd T 
innovatory* ami mildfy spiritualized vein. Divided into two major 
trends —the Rajasthani trend of Rajputana (see fig 380) and all ihc 
Rohan (mountain) school* that developed in ihe areas of the I ImuLtaya* 
[see figs. 37E and 394)*—Rajput painting was a complex iigural phenom¬ 
enon. which cannot l>e regarded a> a variant of Mogul art li is im¬ 
possible. in Tact, to evaluate the Rajput production on the ba*is of ns 
content and choice of subjects. Us refreshingly candid form and style 
differ from lhe courtly style of the Moguls in palette. in Ihe use of 


Jftf. R<t$W( i (mkitu** 

ftps ting tttii of I fit 1 fJIOih-i oj 
Indian music. Pnhart sthooL ctnf 
of the vigfitccnih * trim /v v m 
Sufioikti Museum, <\>iv th'Hu 
Tht rheme Is that i?/ the ymmg 
${rl who lumps wtfit twmuifo,. which 
comt rmti&iji U> ward her. 
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$ 7V Be « Minhtiwr paititfti c m 
off album page Seven teemh Ccr- 
iury A.D, Print* of IF ah \ Museum 
of WwU 'n India , Ikmihay 
The eoqvenlhtt mad in represent 
thv hjrta trf the untwist is worth 
noting 


Cdlor—someii mes *plashy —and in desipi, where hardly anyimccoflbc 
^vienlUk perspectives to be found in the works of \hc Westernising 
Mogul currem are visible. Stemming from the bidimensional tendency 
prevalent is Gujarat, it adhered 1 brought! til to I his figural con vent mm 
Minor del ails of technique, drawing, and costume ctspliasize the 
differences. 

The Rajasthani branch was further divided into several schools. The 
Me war school could boast of sonic great artists but generally remained 
on the level of high^pmJity arusansbip (see tig. 26J), favoring con¬ 
trasting. tensalionai colors. In some Of its works, h nwtm. She colors 
arc inexplicably mdlow and soft. The Malwu school pnrcHhiced rhyth¬ 
mical. glowing, and spacious compos!lions and figures hard and 
del ct Turned in look Hie Bikaner school, whose greatest representative 
is 8 ha had in (cud of the seventeenth Century), created splendidly 
powerful, imaginative works, wheteti I hereof the Amber echoed were 
flatter and at perpetual variance from, but also in constant contact wuh. 
Mogul nmnal ure painting. The lesser schools* such as those of fkindri- 
khand. Marwar, Jitd Bundi, adapted diverse diniife characteristic of the 
Rajput current toy variety of intermediate taste, partly conditioned by 
the Mogul production and partly original and unrelated to eilhcr the 
\\\2 imperial school or the other Rajput lirnds As for the bchool ol the 


tipper Punjab— tthai is, of the diminutive Rajput stales tying at the tool 
of the western Himalayas— it fell the Mogul influence much less. 
Its tendency Was to resort to Ihc undent indigenous (but not provin¬ 
cial) heritage, which had remained alive In t he whole: area and counter¬ 
acted ihe overpowering, courtly, imperial style. 

It h not an easy task to trace a coherent evolutionary kne for the 
Pah an schools. It is. instead, very ea$,y to pick out the differences 
between them The most important center was BasohEL then Gulur 
and Nurpur, Jammu. and Kangra {see fig. 264). The graceful and 
innoamll) romantic Gufcr style lent new freshness to old schemes (mx 
figs. 384 and 3^6-lJiK) as dttl also the school of Biiiobh with its ctegam 
shades of color No doubi the latent opposition to the hegeiuonicai 
ss>lc of kkmizud India stimulated the PaJuri piodiiLiEon, which. 
I hough seemingly contradictory and indefinite because of Ihe mulls- 
pticity of ns aspects* created gteui works that it would be unfair ro 
brush ofT as folk art The heritage of the Kangra school, consisting 
raaiuly of a predilection for calligraphy. wa$ appropriated by she Sikhs* 
a religious -ect believing in reformed Hinduism, who rebel ted again vE 
the Moguls and the Afghans and became a strong nufitary power in 
northwestern India throughout most of the nineteenth century Adop¬ 
tion of thin, ari form by a preeminently military people resulted in 






























380 . Minlaturt. Rajasthani 
i^hool Prince of IVah fj WuAc^itot 
f(/" IftaMni /rtJiii, flum/iiiy 
Tltr slytfmuon 

11 / //jr juAjwf arc /rartitTEi/ariff 
iw 0 / ihtr 

huh fating. 


3S1. Porfrair of the Emp$mr 
Jahangir f /, \t ftiiaiw, pain n d 
m a mtmuicripi puxe- M*iguL 
swtitmuh cenhtty a.l>. Pane? 
uf Wafas Museum 9/ Wmm 1 
indta. Bombay 

Tht 1 Ittifa ligtiffit# foyti/ ypfamfar 
tmd fuprtmr pmvtr 





























































increased but simplified and popular ityikiiUon (see fig. 391% -is if 
easier compos in mis and mort vigorous express svcok* were conducive 
Lo belief and more complete enjoyment of the works. 

As has been poitued on I, the inlay, mosaics, and glared and majolica 
tile work used to decorate architectural structures originated a trend in 
ornamentation which was reflected also m the minor and applied arts 
of the Mogul phase and in the contemporary neighboring production. 
The omaiTictualion on gb/ed rde-5 and especially the often calligraphic 
i iieqtsmi m marble find sandstone were gcncrntly of undeniably fine 
technical and aesthetic quality. The same motifs, slightly altered and 
oOcrt improved by u more rhythmical and better sense of ornamental 
rtYbet. are to be found ftbo in metal nnd even in semiprecious stone 
inlays. Iron and steel arms were particularly lavish, with gold—more- 
infrequently silver—inlay*, and wry fmehiks. sometimes of jiaj^ Inlaid 
with gold or enorniously valuable precious stones Gold- and silver- 
work included, besides Jewelry, vase* pbld, cUh P metal ornaments 
embossed in mcmvrelievo. The boiit metal was hrighiened by ennmet* 
in by*. studs, and so «n> The bvishness of sum c of Ihcse creations is 
evidenced by I be 'Peacock Throne* of Persia, which was looted from 
the Moguls during the Persian campaigns in India, The Tact iliat Uie 
galcb of the Taj Mahall were of silver and I he grilles ihal olKt sutto und- 
cil its two cenotaphs were of gold helps to grve an idea of the magnifi¬ 
cence of the imperial court and of i!* animators—ibe semi-independent 
or independent kings of ihe peninsula, Jewelry bccunac richer shun in 
the past, tlbpLiymg treater miuginatmn vtnd variety of forms than it 
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J»j Xanadu Ragini A melody 
ns pletning as /i beautiful woman 
in a garden P rtpmentetl by tit r 
motif a *Lady m a Garden' 
Highly stylized miniature, in the 

Dee can style Seventeenth nr 
eighteenth celt tar) A.JJ. Print* 
of Wales Museum of Western 
fmiia, Bombay 

The netting is suggested by the 
tree, which seems to wrap the 
famlrfigure round in ds foliage, 
and hy the two urtuirocntaf plants 
id .the shies. 


J SI Krishna m a hoar, Miniature. 
Outer school; eighteenth century 
A.n. Nut to mil Must! ant, Vru Delhi 
In the foreground, a garland 
being offered irt the background^ 
a rify. 
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had ever done in previous times* in which it had already reached very 
high levels 

Glass imported from Persia had a tremendous flowering. Cups and 
drinking glasses, vasts and pitcher* were carved out of rock crystal. 
Even wooden furniture tc*tilk> to the lad for inlay. Ebony and motto* 
of-pearl were cui inn> very small piece* fiued, giued, ami finally nailed 
together by means of minuie pins. The technique of cnamchn^ was 
completely renovated on Persian and Western suggestions The finest 
esmmel work belongs to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Later, 
lhi> genre secniy to have declined. 

The blooming of ibe minor arts in Mogul Times was not only the result 
of prosperity, and of the splendor pH be court and the nobility, but also 
ihe consequence of a definite mental altitude. Islam conceived of no 
gradation of the various figured arts, even i hough in point of fact it held 
architecture and calligraphy in greater consideration. T he latter, in fact, 
was regarded bs the material(ration of the Lord's word Because of the 
aniconic tendency ihai sttk underlay the more orthodox Muslim 
thinking, every creation* even if shwrly ornamental, mirrored the 
omnipotence of God Consequently, the small cetymit: cup, the jewel, 
ihe decomive motif—nil could be appreciated as complete works in 
their own right, in no way inferior to rich mosques and mausoleums, 
regardless of function* material, or Site; only she craftsmanship. the 
creative impulse. and the artistic ingenuity counted. (This is why many 
of the minor works of ihc Mogul phase are a source of amazement to 
the Western critic for their accuracy oT detail and for their prevision 
and elegance of execution That is also why new techniques for enamel t 
inlay, and gltis^work were nought, i The splendor of the courts was 
enriched by this point of view, owing to which on everyday object 
could be regarded as a masterpiece of technique and fcllncd elegance 
comparable with a mi ma lure or a fine architectural structure This wo* 
all ihc more true mum the original Islamic prejudice against precious 
materials was a distant recollection of almosi legendary primeval times 
when the Arab cavalier*, lords of I lie desert animated by an incredible 
expansive sbrust, hail bravely carried the word of Allah as far as Central 
A»iu in one direction and a? far a* The Pyrenees m she oilier. To m 


384, Raya! couple * ith f'etnafe 
attendants Outer ,vyk\ ttwkflr *4 
the eighteenth century Ada 
National Museum. Nitw Delhi 
Part of a Ragmuta, and item fore 
ioimv/'Hui with a mefody which 
i'xprc'tsrd the royal dignity of fit f 
brers ami their fore. 


385 The Interrupted concert. 
Scontecmfo-dghttettih century 
ao, Prince of Wales Museum of 
Western India, Bombay 
in this rather fate miniature the 
Subject, which it almost a genre 
scene. is less interesting than the 
perspective effects af obviously 
Western derivation. Limited to 
tin details af the architecture, they 
can fo ahscrced m thvfon'vhott- 
etttng of the arches *V the fog 
building on thr Fight* and havr 
an rati uirtiilju fmindatimu They 
art in fact consistent only piece 
hy piece. It is clear here that 
Indian taste f.\ trying to use per¬ 
spective wifhtmt giving up its own 
sense of campoulkw 
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Hadka dttt&vm ihr infidelity 
of Knshna by haling mtvtig the 
hushes in a warn! A/ manure. 

Gutcr schooL strfmd half of the 
eighteenth century aAk Priin.t of 
Walt* Museum of M estent 
India, ftontbay 


Westerners of course, i he pnxtucts of the minor arts do not come up 
to the level of arrhJtectuml 4 ml pictorial mailtrpieccs Though in¬ 
evitably biased by r1ii\ approach, we cannot help ftding unreserved 
adciiraiioD for cenain works, if only we fake the trouble to observe 
them with the necessary a Men lion, bearing tn mind Lhc fact lh.u.1 our 
prejudices arc completely alien 10 the civilisation tbui created these 
objects 

It is Mogul an, even m us slow decline Isec % 396), and lbs Rajput 
and Sikh schools (sec figs. 192 and 393]+ rather than surviving Hindu 
art, that constitute ihe last outburst of Indian cmuiviiy. With British 
rule and ihe imroduciiori of fonstgn fashions* Lcehniqueti. and schemes, 
the whole of India set m3 to hnvc forgoltcn her glorious past. In fad. 
she seems to have given up compctiiinri wtth the fermenting Western 
world and, for .t Mine, 10 have lb! 3 owed the European cur rents* indu Ig- 
iTig the nute of the new overlords without e\eo atteinpiing to remold \i 
on her iraditiun H B. Havel), the principal of The Calcutta art school 
and one of the best and most ardent students of Indian art, must be 
credited with laying the foundation* for its renaissance, tvciit* in ihe 
West, vuch m Ihe smashing of the classic ideal of beauty, the tepnoe 
of the Impressionists, the appreciation of Japanese prints, and ihe 
almost general interest fa Gundhtuan art and its senti-Classical aspects, 
spurred tltc revival, it is true, but it h also true that the dedicated work 
of Hiveli was paramount 10 a rta&ttttinetil of the traditional values, 
not very unlike the rccstimniion that caused The values of medieval art 
to be recaptured tn Tiunopc. Under HaveU's influence, the Tagores 
(Ahtmndran±uit and the poet K^bitidrnnutlt] together with Nundalal 
Bose. 1 heir cousin and an excellent painter, iried It- link themselves to 
ihe Mogul tradition, wnnclitnc* experimenting with new techniques 
borrowed from ihe Wesi or from China. Though misconceived, the 
attempt stirred ihe dormant and feigned ini I ecu ol Ihe artist*. Thus 


3 #7 Epwa,te 1 ramieeted h ifh the 
Oitt 0 / Krishna, taken from the 
Diuiguvata Butana_ MMature. 

<j uhr rthaoL last (/naffer qfthr 
eighteenth century a.|i. 
htwinmtt /ifuseum, iVe* Delhi 
The rnmpttriatm of the scene, far 
clarity, is divided fata fmo parts, 
the chief a/which & dosed off by 
the vegetaltm 1 . The other appears 
to hr mere !v an added detail 
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3S6. Fantastic episode from tin 
Bhagaviiia Puransi, ** collection 
of fcgauis celebrating the power 
and the deeds of Vishnu. Miniti- 
IIW* Gititf 4dt00l r iwi quart*? of 

the eightemih country A.n. 
Natfviwl Museum, New Delhi 
In this episode the fourdteaded 
Brahma is flying way **n the 
klrd that reprc.writs the Hamsa 
{Supposed to he a swart), symbol 
of the high point/ or the Supreme 
power of I ft* universe. Ucca- 
sitmdiy. the smn is replied by a 
w hite crane. The miniature ts very 
important on account of the at¬ 
tempt made to construct a land* 
scope which is unreal hut at the 
same time composed of naturalistic 
dements. 


189. The poisoning of the captive 
Raja. Kufu school, end of the 
eighteenth century a.d. 

An historical episode iliusttrated 
with ingenuous violence; the 
portrayal is as impressive as it is 
Improbable 
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390Lady itetfnmg to t am erf. 
Minlatur*. fhthr school. 1730. 
British Museum. Landm 
The taste of iht high Punjab can 
hr wen iif f he variety of iht 
colors* m the acre notated styiira- 
tim r in the cbsed-up /iices o f the 
people, and in the spachm and 
r hronifitiral/y harmotmuit am- 
position. 


39 f. The god Siva in his terrible 
aspect, Miniature. Mandi schoaL 
datable uround 1740 Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London 
The divinity is represented with 
ten arms and three heads, and 
with the attributes ofhis power. 


originated the Bengal school (with centers in Calcutta and (he Uni ver¬ 
sify of Shnntjnikcian). which was welcome us a hope and initialed 
numerous dilfercrU currents With standardized attempts, these currents 
promoted a rapid transformation of the criteria for renew at. The so- 
called Bombay group, started by Gladstone Solomon. eventually 
became integrated into or, til least, associated with the Bengal icbool 
Apart from the absurdity of wantenj^ to interpret an entirely new* 
reality m i tic spirit of a long-vanished world, the sentimentality of these 
pkmccn, who persuaded themsehe^ into thtaking they could lace 1 he 
future by * return to ihe past, nevertheless pitted ihe way for the next 
generation, more sensitive lo inter national tendencies, to social prob¬ 
lems, and in contacts with the masses White official academicism tried 
to elaborate composite styles based on tradition, the new artist took 
a novel approach lo the problem of ihe Indian renaissance. Sailoz 
Mookherjce and especially Jammi Roy modernized and revalued 
neglected aspects of Indian folk nn P Their inspiration* however did 
not follow the models (iniimgjmlivdy. instead, they modified, rcet- 
uborated. and enlivened them with a taste and style lhat were by now 
unconnected wiih tradition George Kcyt (the Indian 'Picasso') and 
especially Amnia shcr lwho died in \9A2 ), whose style recalls those of 
Modigliani. Gauguin, and certain Japanese masters* also helped to 
rein stale India among the great nations and to make her appreciated 
not iinly for hrr glorious past Hut also for her fervor of renewal 
Actually, ihe effort of the Indian naiirms to extenuate the old slruclurcs 
and to modify them to the requirements of a truly modern life is 
£ti!l hindering the expressive ability of Ihe figur'd artists. The uncer¬ 
tainties of the wa> p !he difficulty of the choices, the almost complete 
impossibility of interpreting m an effectual manner the needs of a 
population of five hundred million people on ail different cultural levels 
make the task of contemporary and future artists very hard, especially 
tf. as is to be hoped, they are trying to make their Indian voice heard 
among those of ihe internationalizing tendencies—a veriiably Indian 
voice that may turn out to be the voice of mankind 
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JV2. I no SiU I twbU's Minim art 
illustrating a visit, with mi r vfdatt 
intention to make true portraits 
End of the eighteenth m; ntry~ 
htrpnnwg of tin- nineteenth cen¬ 
tury A. ft. British Museum* Lnruhm 
77rt' melhu fint .ro/ the drawing 
ore typical of the Sikh school. 


S 9 J ijflte numature of the Rajput 
srtuud. National Museum, New 
Deiki 

The composition t$ obwausty 
inspired by a desire to portray a 
simplified scene, made impressive 
by color 


394. Pair of lovers. Miniature 
Pohnri school, end of the elgh~ 
retmth century Aft, National 
Museum, Mew Delhi 
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393. The G/m'of Low Miniature. 
Beginning of the ttlneteefiih ten wry 
a,|i. Victoria and Albert Museum A 
London 

\f immures with an erotic (heme 
m* km 1 frequent, especially in 
the provincial school j- Hus onc f 
town interesting for the excited 
moremems of lift cerUral Jigun\ 
hrio/sgi to flit' styti of Sayrtii. 
ti/til mutes from the region Of 
1 Miimli. a state a/ the Punjab* 


J97, Court scene, Mogul ruler 
smoking a water pipe, or nargHeh, 
attended h} a young prince and a 
dignitary. Miniature. About the 
middle of the seventeenth century 
A.r>. 


I . Dana: company gathered tit 
the porch in front of n dn riling of 
Anglo-Indian type. Miniature. 
Late Mogul school of Delhi w 
dtual.de around IS20. Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London 


The perspective and the archi - 
tec lure me clearly of Western 
inspiration^ white (he arrmgemtni 
of the figures is ikHvedfrom a 
photographic realism of English 
Nco-Raphmhtc type. 





































12. Conclusion 


h) Mario lltissagli 


Tlic figural ah of India i& the reflection of an extremely well-defined, 
consistent civilization* in a lense unique and inimitable, Concerned with 
tone i haling fhc demand* of individuals, and communities engaged in a 
continuous sincere pursiuE of the sacred, this civilization is + on the 
whole. e^emkHy religions The profane is either nonexistent or stifled* 
and even when it dors occasionally emerge in limited areas, it canned 
shake the dominant system that rests on fixed iirid universally accepted 
(though nuiidogmatic) premises, with which lhe life of ihe individual ss 
unfailingly connected. Theoretically, this pursuit of the sacred allows 
people unlimited personal freedom, dissipating metaphysical anguishes 
eliminating the fear of death, enhancing physical and mental powers 
which attend on a concept ion of life Involving no final choice and no 
sense of tragedy, but promising til who have will and intelligence that 
Iheir lives wit I foe merged with the cosmic flux that regulates the exist¬ 
ence of the universe. The almost superhuman effort that ihk pursuit 
implies is made possible by paranormal technique and a complex 
philosophy; and despite ite shortcoming* and failures, it has shaped a 
civilization thousand* of years old, which has survived complete and 
has remained appreciative of nil I he values of life The main aspect of 
the pursuit of the sacred ui India is that it guarantees each person 
unrestrained spiritual freedom. The fact that it creates other tics and 
limiuiiom unconceivable in other cultures is unimportant—a mere 
consequence of popular ritualism and religious feeling What counts 
is the endeavor to do away with fear of dcaih and to enhance moral 
freedom, which sometimes, however, borders on indifference among 
people aware of republican government and. since remote times, usn- 
dentidly democratic, but actually always ruled by centralized and des¬ 
potic forms of administration. Indeed, only iht fact ihai ihe population 
was dispersed in Isolated villages and towns with inadequate systems 
oT communication reduced the hardship inherent in its despotic insti¬ 
tutions. These people have, however, a strong sense of individuality 
ond, at the same time, a sense of society 81 large, which enables them to 
ilunk in terms of the Common interests of groups and classes The caste 
and guild systems -the nightmare of allgyvcmmenisfor their clannkh* 
ness and economic power—stem from ihis ability lo congregate Spread 
over a huge geographical area, Indian i&m—that is, the essence of a 
polymorphous culture, hard to define, even if characteristic—aiquires 
different aspects according to Ihe tables, attitudes, and mental of 
different groups and peoples united by a typical acceptance of certain 
constant social and cultural factors, such as ihe caste system and The 
belief in a cycle of successive live*. Non-Muslim India must be credited 
with taking man douisi to the Absolute, with recognteing the validity 
of all means to this end. Including ihai of eroticism, and with rejecting 
dogmatism and relying, instead, entirely on intelligence and the habit of 
meditative technique* far the development of paranormal powers. 


These were, however, always regarded as mere techniques willurnt 
preternatural intervention. Although litre the sacred and the profane 
are not m opposition and the pantheon includes thousands of deities — 
they, loo. bound U? the wheel of life and therefore destined to fall bom 
1 heir supremacy India never developed, but rather ignored, i he Western 
conception of God. Thus, to judge India as a solely religious world it at 
once right and wrong, It is right m so for as ihe pursuit of the sacred is 
the main concern of individuate and commurutfes. and it is wrong in 
ihal there is no definite boundary line between religion and life in its 
fullest sense The religion that looms on tndiVs background throughout 
her history j$ Hinduism. liven when liuddhism and Jainism rebelled 
against rt — mainly because it tended (o turn man into an ephemeral 
numad incapable of a gesture of companion or charity ihai would 
lighten ihe burden of living—the Hindu line of thinking continued fo 
dominate the scene, if only by being ihe enemy. And when India suffered 
ibc violent invasion of Islam with its entirely different approach to life 
in every respect die receded into her tradition Thus, for die first and 
on!) nme in its history hlnm could nui eradicate The religion of the 
subjected country, and the conquerors and the conquered lived together 
without melding: or ever under*landing each other 
The art of non-Muslim India is one uf she consistent and unifying 
element of Indiuiism. Even i hough it accepted, reda bora ted. and 
adapted foreign suggestions and originated numerous schools and 
styles, slur continuity of Indian art is exceptional. It responded with 
changes in iconography and symbolism I© ih= needs of the various 
tremU of religious thinking, hut never underwent a revolution or 
upheaval, for it wav Tied to Ihai strange, almost atheistic, religious 
practice that relief on preternatural experience* Eo winch The aid of 
image* wa* indispensable. In n senM:. it U a complex. sdfHrcguhttmg 
proem, animated by a lift of its own and rooted in sociological and 
religious constants, but also upheld by the permanence of traditional 
techniques and the recurrent use uf symbols, fry means new and 
elsewhere unknown, it strove I© express the inexpressible, while the 
more or less deified human figure became predominant No attempt at 
representing individual identities is evident, however: instead of em¬ 
phasize g anatomical dermis, Indian art concentrated on the psycholog¬ 
ical and social values of Ihe figures re presented, concerned as it was 
only with rendering ihe spiritual and moral energy (in a world unaware 
of the concept of sin. of course) that underlie* the life of the body. 

Only fruddhism—after it became a Pan-Asian religion—tended to af- 
brm its univt-r’-aiiSs wlHl images feprisitLicmg Mi c tv pica I faciul Mails i>f 
the inosl varied peijples among those ihai had conic in touch with the 
Word. This is. especially True of the workr of ihe uchoofr at rhe nod hem 
boundaries and of the Central Asian ones, more or less distanlly 
influenced by In dia . To the truly Indian ailist it mattered little whether -I 


the person repmcattd became known m a human being; his real 
concern wa> that the figure should render the category lo which 1 he 
person belonged and. above »IL the idea ur value that it embodied. 
Thiji attiiutte accounts for the comparative dkinterest m traditional 
port rail lire, which flowered only under ihe influence of foreign current 
—the Kurban, Indo-Must™. und Mogul school—and shows ocaision- 
ally in medieval bronze portraits of kings and princesses, markedly 
stylized and moulded after cult images Oil lbe other hand, because of 
the ii range symbolism, the anthropomorphic images of ddi m art 
turned into dehumirakcd and timiastk CTrutiotm with multiple arms 
am! heads that serve the purpose of suggesting visually Ihc immense 
power of the god or goddess fser hgs. 27 mid 23). Tied lo this peculiar 
language w hen n jfcak with die human figure, Indian art present either 
intensely human tsee fig 6£), and *ontclimes Uvrn ieaauOtit images 
—though idealized in a compendiary form tsce fig. 33 j— or symbolic 
hmnanntd freaks (see ligs„ 313 and 3l4| k removed from reality but 
neither surreal nor Abstract Thus* Indian art is the only one that cun 
express itself in truly dehumanized forms even when cm be motifs are 
used to symbolize, on Ihe divine plane, l he unity and fusion ■4 conirar* 
les (see fig, 36). Yet the canon of fcntimiie beauty* always adhered to* 
makes all female figure*, without exception, paragons of sensuality and 
voluptuousness (see fig, 108) —if only puicnttelly—and consequent!) 
transforms them mio "character’ figures deprived of individuality. 
Putting the biological life of mm on the same level with all olher forms 
ol animjil lire, from which man is distinguished only because he can 
attain Liberation and the Absolute through willpower and inldligence. 
India fins used, as was raid before, the human coupk os an ornamental 
moiif, not hesitating to represent extremely vivid erolic scenes even on 
the exterior walls of temples, as if coupling—involving magic, religious, 
or sometimes symbolic values were just another way of expressing life. 
The "ipi Hi in which these erotic scenes are represen ted U, however, 
altogether different from that of similar compositions produced in 
other countries. 

The ctH ire art of India, including the Jado-Muslim and Mogul curreids, 
shows a comparative disinterest in nfl that is not life’, in favorite 
subjects are* in this order, man, animals, plants. and flowers Conse¬ 
quently, compos its on nl space does not olfer interesting cuv iron mental 
notations. especially if they .jrc inanimate Re present alums of deities 
are, instead, almost unfailingly combined with some him of nature, 
whether it be a flower, a bird or an animal This attitude obviously 
influenced the characteristic organization of space in 1 rid ran figural 
art—Buddhist as wetl a* Hindu —regardless of the duTcrenees and 
durations that distinguish schools, styles, and antagonistic religions, 
Buddhist and Jain &iupas wrt solid const rues ions without interior space. 
Articulated as architectural structures at least on the outside since they 
ore based on dements characteristic of 'canstrtictcd t architecture, they 
are actually* a* was said in the Introduction, much closer to monu¬ 
ments; they look like sculptures osscmbloJ piece by piece rather ihait 
works of architecture proper. Akin to obelisks and Com memo ra live 
11." columns, they may in future times and civilizations become The Core of 


large, planned tow n sections, in much the same minitier at obelisks 
and columns are. In any event, the stupa. which is Almost alway> at the 
center of a more or leis open bat always precisely delimited consecrated 
area, is the symbolic projection of cosmic space. Ii is ft vision of the 
cosmos which we have already defined "m the negative' because h it 
.seen from the outside, a* if i be spin: of ihe beholder could extract 
itself from space and stand looking ai it in its entirety the way he can 
observe any other object Symbolic language lends itself to these 
acrobatics, space per sc, however, always been a very reed element 
lo iht Indian spirit and one that neither artists mir detipwrs, no mailer 
how steeped m magic experiences and values, could ever -liipprc^ 
And the carved (not excavated) clilT Icmple is an enormous piece of 
freestanding sculpture with an architectural Function and values akin lo 
those of the stupa (sec fig 2fc9). This aptitude for absirmciion enabled 
India to visualize idigious architecture in a manner A\ her own. except 
perhaps for some analogies with certain monuments of ancient Egypt 
Hard cliff* were Carved as If to obtain an eternal loketi or unknown 
space—of this world in w hich the being that today is man and tomorrow 
may be god or insect, animal or prostitute* lives and dies to be reborn 
If U is true thm architecture is. of all the figure! arts, 1 he one most 
closely hound lo the cultural and social ambience that produces ft. 
undoubtedly the uniqueness of Indian culture and social order h 
reflected in Ihe way architectural and symbolic space is conceived, 
■Constructed 1 architecture, more or less functional and symbolic^ 
excavated architecture, consist mg of grottoes and caves with internal 
space only and relying on the compactness of the material for iumiti- 
bilily, mid carved architecture, similar to gigantic sculpture but provided 
with both interior and exterior space as 'constructed' architecture is, 
testify to u ductility and a variety of purposes and uf meaning* attached 
to space that have no counterpart anywhere else. Even the complicated 
philosophy oflctdia cannot account for them, though they arc indicative 
of the spiritnnI attitude and menial patterns ihai pervade Indian culture 
at all levels. Ob vi ously .this manner of conceiving space—the ouicome of 
autonomous thinking that wu* capable of producing a logic divergent 
from lhat of the West—extends also to ihe sculptural and pictorial 
production, whose 'secret.* determining she style and distinctive char¬ 
acter of the works, docs not lie soldy in the fact that cult images and 
edging norm Li vc compositions invite the beholder to meditation It is 
not even identifiable with the *um total of -dl ihe symbolic meanings 
that tend to transform— sometimes by means of dunce rhythim—cult 
images mio ^omcmpiaiivc" diagrams The true essence of Indian art 
resides in it* conception of space, expressed also by indications of 
movement. 

The creations of this art are not enclosed wishin polygons and priori!* 
nor do They show' any preference—as the Chinese production docs—for 
elliptical Unes and volumes They are also devoid of the pursuit of 
ilhmonitm. as can be seen from their rndiineniury scientific perspec¬ 
tives The organization of space springs from an inner, intuitive vision 
and is simplified through a representational method as unrealistic us a 
dim dream. On thts premise it is no wonder Qiati especially in the 


rcpresen tali on of deities painter* should use statue* as refined marni^ 
querns instead of concent rating directly m tius human body. Single 
images arc characterized by tensions* rounded, smooth surfaces, and 
connecting lines. They can be circumscribed within simple geomciricai 
shapes In the narrative field, sculptural and pictorial perspectives often 
tcI> on psychology and intuitmn and are supported by u fairly good 
knowledge of op lieu I effects. In conclusion, although it is difficult to 
give a precise definition of The complex set of phenomena of Indian art 
through the Centuries it can he stated dial the Lgural space of Hindu 
India springs from j dynamico-psychological conception which reduces 
the inertia of the materia! through movemcnl—either clearly and even 
realistically rendered or simpK suggested to the i magi nation of the 
beholder—and the lively tension and energy of the still body. The 
preference for rounded surfaces and Sack of angularity {angulariLy is to 
bt found only in Gandharan art and m the production of Mathura at 
The time of the Ku$haas) are a consequence of this attitude to space 
and of (he manner in which ihc image is visualised in El 
I slamic Indian art has au entire!} diflerem approach, originating from 
the attempt to adapt ihe local taste and materials to a system of life and 
a religion completely alien to the mentality of India In simpler words, 
the fsi auric schools. Mogul art, altd the fitdO-MtiSlnn currents, which 
tomelfnies show Hindu contents* departed from the age-old traditions 
of Bmldhist. Jain, imJ Hindu India to seek new values The Islamic 
civilization was preeminentty urban, whereas iht.- nucleus of lhe Indian 
civilization was the village. Artistic activity per se was regarded in a 
differeni manner, uko different was the hierarchy of the arts ami (he 
images that the imagination of the artists created, which belonged so a 
thoroughly fantastic "perfect world.* The two civilizations were often in 
oppositioni sometimes at odds, and rarely complementary Muslim 
architecture, which had by now spread very far from its birthplace, 
became adapted to ihc new world, creating slightly different forms from 
those which can be found m the rest of the Islamic area and, above alb 
introducing an approach to the world and to art almost opposite lo 
Ihal which the Indian tradition had engendered. No more carved or 
excavated or freesiandiog but solid structures; no more important 
sculptuiu; no more murals for all the temple visitors to sec, but pann ings 
restricted to the courts anti the large workshops (huge coltectEve ale- 
Ltgrv), which i he patronage of die ertiperors created here and there to 
comply with the cultural indications of the more refined Mudnm* 
The miniature predominated It was almost abstractly unrealistic 
—except when ihc illosionKtie schemes tjf European scientificperspec* 
Uve, of & different kind of unrealism, were resorted to under the 
Moguls. The human dimension, the measure suggested by everyday 
life and history—which Hindu India despised —look on a new value, 
surviving can traditions and inconsistencies. The Muslim art cl India 
is a separate page in the evolution of Islamic nrt T even though ii ^ 
derived to a large extent from Islam ic Iran, its characteristic * are very 
personal and arise from the fact ibnt it asserted itself m a differeni and 
hostile ambience. The function ami purpose of monuments changed. 
Pomes, unconceivable in a world where the heavy and molded sikhara 


was Lhc rule* made then appearance, but, despite I lie suppression ot 
human and amntaj figures, ornajnrntition recalled the Jain decorative 
motifs Ik-1tei balanced and harmonious proportions attenuated \hc 
mjssiverier of the Hindu temples H the mosque stood ns the antithesis 
of the temple—or. better, group of temples—that constituted the sacred 
city. 

With the Moguls there occurred a change in direction, a fusion of 
different currents with a strong Western component, whereas with the 
Kajpm schools there emerged a popular van and chromane and stylistic 
tendencies unrelated cither to the classical tradition of Hindu painting 
or to the aesthelkfl of telamic painiing, even though the influence of 
both is manifest. This coexistence of diverse currents h a sign id the 
vitality and genius of Hindu and Islamic Indian on, which accounts for 
its wide diffusion, so vast Lhat ilgavcnsc to peripheral—not provincial 
—artistic trends such os Nepalese art. lo new fi guru I experience* Mich a* 
those of farther India, and tu extensive phenomena of interaction, for 
instance, those of Central Asia The expansion of Indian an was fell 
even in the 1 ar tasi. where entirely different aesthetic concepts and 
ligural eonvrations had a I ways prevailed* sit least in religiiULaigendcted 
iconography and symbolism Actually h despite die undeniable impor¬ 
tance of The religious factor, it would be a mistake to give Buddhism 
lull credit for the expansion of Indian art. Close examination of !he 
Indian artistic activity reveal* that it includes every aspect of creativity, 
not only because it ranges from the simples! forms of artisan work to 
extremely bold and skillful work* worthy of standing comparison with 
Lhe world's masterpieces. bui also because in its own original and unique 
w.j^ it is invested with all the aspects that characterize the evolution of 
boih Western and Chinese an. Apart from the influence of the West 
ail possible figuml phenomena arc to be found in the artistic activity of 
Hindu India and, to some extent, of Muslim India as well. Pmot of this 
is the development of philosophical theories of on extreme!) similar to 
those elaborated by Hegel and his follower* in the first half of our 
century, but antedating them by a thousand years. The relationship 
between the figural arts, music, literature, bad even the iheater (which 
contributed a great deal to the development of sculptural ui^s pictorial 
space in narrative compositions) confirms the fact that m the arte Imliafl 
civilization mnTOrs a complete, complex, and profoundly human 
world—one that was engrossed m religious and mete physical spec il¬ 
lations* but was unconcerned with transcendency and consequently 
interested in all the worldly aspects of life. Meditative technique* and 
paranormal notions opened ehe way to infinite *crediy and detached 
wisdom and also formed the basis for the phifosophjeo-rehgious specu* 
(ations ihat served as a guideline for individual and associated life* even 
in the Muslim phase. India, or, belter, huh an ism, always knew how to 
laugh, obsene* tove^ and suffer with the some intensity a* tiny other 
people. Her anonymous artists transfused their ever-fresh enthusiasm 
to stone and bronze, muraU, and laccliic marblc in different 
styles but with unabated zest for life, enjoyment of elegance, and 
appreciation of unfathomable beauty. 
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List of Indie Proper Names and Words 

Ml Ml itam rv w*:U kfinivn In E Ei^li%b art- unillltd. 


Mm in- ri 

\HVumrdllLk 

BKumuviiJ^ik.intjLi 

Buddha 

.ihlluyn TTUilJrfi 

titaiErrcufchl 

Bbaja 

■fhffWJrrtrtejfj/n 

Atihinavopupm 

tivinrai ha 

Sfi[lrafiva(&j 

Huddhag^ha 

AbD 


IttUtfaJis 

Buddhara 

wJWiuia 

itftmsfittm 

Bhnr.ii Kiiln Shawm 

Bukku 

Adilya 

\vadsimn«ii 

BhftfMt 

Butk&m 

Apni 

l iwhhuikfltpalatA 

8h&sa 


Ahalyil 

A^gHpELt^dJi 

Bh&tlipr&lu 


MiidicMiutrA 

Avatbkileivijra 

bhilvii 

Chmrraralhit 

Afluik 

Av-ifl%lini 

hhuvftmifcii 

dmiiya 

Airiviita 

Avanl hsvaini 

lihaviriijn 

chflitya mandii'j 

Ajilitom 

Aviinliv;ii'ni;ir» 

blutyfimkA 

L-lmtiytJi wiksh^ 

fliyapolra 

AviUdra 

HherfuJia) 

chdkfti 

Akifla 

lira 

bhfhhmsii 

Lli^kmvartrn 

jitasriltany-i^) 

by 

HTukahatam 

Chahikysfsj 

tttyfci 

Ayodtiyu 

Bhilsa 

CMjiikya Bhim;i 

AIFyllunriltJ Siva 

Vyudhyd 

Ftfslma raiha 

dm mss rad harm i 

imalalu 


Rhtmc4vnrB 

Chiimmffsar&k ft Jatoka 

Afitarmmkij 


Hhlshtm 

C hamper a Jtiraka 

Amhiku 

BSdiml 

Bhitn 

Chimuipdaniyn 

Ajqt 

High 

BtUlarpon 

C'lia rj^ea n ugl i ra h;tin hr i i 

iimf rtiim.mliinna 

Hpihnxiiii 


ClundcltiJlsJ 

annua 

BfihtlbaJi 

Bhub^mcRvar 

Chnntfcsa 

Anuria Ciumphit 

bskuJa 

BhumnrA 

Chnndfii 

Anat[iapin(jikjt 

Bitiu 

bb Onus purs a niudra 

Chandrayirl 

AntiiMm.Ui 

Bakuleva 

BhOlciir 

< hiindtjighjpt^ M.iittyiE 

amnrtyu 


Bhu^rreivarf 

l bLindra^ajihi H 

Apavnuir.i 

Baluniim 

Btecavolu 

ClmndrakE 

Apsarns(cs) 

Bah 

Gtlhdiiy 

ChimdruEULikhiL, Yaksha 

.{rihthitfusaku Jditikit 

Bhpu 

Bfrmirafi 

i hisiiditirfi¥n(>p 

AnuypikiiKi 

HunBffl* 

ftimbi.var.1 

i honhu-daro 

Am pacha nn 

Jhinpy 

Birhhum 

Oiiinufti 

Ardh&nSrWvani 

Fi.lnpariULi 

Ritmili 

f/huridiunuiiu 

Anujia 

Bangiyu Sihiiya Pumhad 

Bill I pi 

cbatlrli 

Arjuitf ml ha 

Btilihdr 

Bodhgaya 

chatdlMitaka 

Arstkerc 

Hitrmftiir 

bodlii 

dtaiura 

■Xrthnsastra 

BaflohN 

Budhabattwifc) 

<lutur ^yuhil 

Aryahhagjii.it! 

B^iyurva 

Bcraatl Biiruni 

Ch^umiikhaM 

iivlttn hhauinft 

Re4*B 

Brahm3 

vhsturi 

ashpiTnurii 

B^rain 

Brahman 

Chc(Jif»l 

Aimaka 

Ifel&r 

Urahraanshnd Mbdsiito 

Ciieninp 

Aipku 

Itfwjjti i id 

Br^Timl 

Chufii 

nttofea 


HriVhuv 

^ hhadduntn 

Aturoft) 

Bh&fiaviU# hinirm 

Bfi brtdKv^ia 


Aii^hoitu 

l)hair£Vii(*J 

Snhridruitm 

t lihjinrhJ 




chhatiu 
ritiruyd 
( hmiakuru 
dim tmidrtt 
rhmmliicvi 
difciharonu 
* jiilurwkj 

timer 
Ctrifraiupu 
chtcrakara 
C !i (It Lik j puli 
<lnlruuLh.isv.LiTM 

Chokt^mpiUi 
Cholafai 
CHulBfcoJtl 
I'hutiKvihS Yiik^hi 


tUgobiiOl 

D:lh P^railfyit 
dakini 

njlshmsinmrii 
darn puli 
D.tiidu 

diiy 4 !( 

Oniiihn 
Dumapuru 
IXmlhimnuii 
Dani siiuini 
|\irmip:id] rat hi 
Damitn TUhku 
Durp.Lhari 
tlm 

Dtfsv unla 

Daisy in s } 

ikul 

devi 

Dcvadtittli 

Delftkl 

LTciMinu^iri 

Devapob 

Ttaffitlft) 

IXu 

Dbilrt 

dburnur Dbumiit 

l>|mrna«ii:hukrj> 

D3mm;;LdiMkTj^imbh4(si 

Dhntnmkayn 

Dhurrattpila 

Ohamiufsi ja rat ha 

Dhurmarajiku 

D ha r roft r s ksu 

i)hiitmusa\tnt 

OitmalA 

phiitfcji 


nhumiir U-h.l 

dhyuna 

Djghwtupsiv 

DikfudttCfr) 

DipiimLn n 

I)0i,td;i5;;jd<iiivnlh 

OdhiiijLi 

Dornuimudra 

DrAkshariimn 

Druupadl 

QrooHdJlya 

Durgri 

Durgu Miihtshutn/irdim 

Durlyhha 

X)UtisvOk vii 

dvutf^umsK-i 

dvuraptl-iM 

Dvanivad 


f-.JciiftnlV ti.iln'i£;i 

ekSvalf 

Lluptflru. Niign 

Ekrphnniil 

l-ihimSfutr 


giidu 

ga^hai in^riu 

CJfih;i<bsHkir^i 

GtiJuLdLshml 

Giijiiit4kii 

gjytmrthn 

C hijtiidnimekshadu 
tiid ViTmio 
eaun( 4 i 
t Tijii^ta radilp 
gnndJmfcuif 
OeuKHidru 
ruinJImrvaw 
tiapcsn 

Ganeso Gump ha 
Ganini 
Giirtga(sJ 
Giihpidbira 

Gaftguikiio\Jsiclic»lapi(Tum 

{iLiiSi^pjrirLuvn 

< iartidj 

t hllll JiV 
Giiiiiimna 

Oiiuffiinlpiitra 

lijvakdnilvi 
(i up 

Cihsin»^ 

fi/rrtfif 

Cii>Likpur 

Gnll 


t ^illAge4vimi 

GurmHuivuni 

Gop 

Gdpalu 

gnpK*J 

gOpuRife I 

Govurdhrmti 

Gmliavurmun 

Cliumha 

C ..t^irtiu Hum 

GudivA^a 

Gugp 

Outer 

Gumhtall 

GummrdhjMjju 

CUiimhei ViiayLiciilya 111 

GuptfilVll 

Gui^UpaW 

Gupttito> 

Guttrf 

Cjiirjcinu Praiiiium 
Uyir^pur 

Einddii 

Hajefrid 

tkdlhudfmii 

tfiftti.su Mtifkii 

I Li [‘mmiGh'hJll 

H.inmnsin 

f faiiigiiuri 

Ihirilmra 

I i.iridiCTiu 

Hfiriil 

hiirmik-i 

|i,v4i k Lnundik;L 
I far hi GiiTfiphti 
hi avert 

I l.ivisJiku 

I Ll/.if!I UaniiLs-. .nt:a 

lEcnrndpiimt 

HcrtAyuii 

i firiJiyinii 

Mitiih'iu 

HiranyaG^tpu 

1to>*Li|u(xj 

II o> Ski In VI t,i if u id bu >hi 

UoyMjJeai^imi 
II fHhFicvj 

lliamfigu 

tk^ihvakur 

tndrii 

Indfu SuhM 
fpdriiiajf^guha 


Indnivalti 

Inmdati 

[ftlftinjui 

Jagiidiimh;! 

pp\mofti\TUi 

isipaj 

Jdiaguyvapcln 

iubfingir 

hupur 

j^LiVjn|]sevvnrtL 

h1tiivfltavsuu(si 

Jjimbhuhi 

jprnbudvfpp 

.iLimuliddJ 

JjULiimLikulyjiil 

iEiiahhar^ 

JiiUikat^ 

isitus 

.IjpViii Eii.m Scb[i l|jl rn PdntJy.J 

Juiayu* 

imit.il *) 

Jayudeva 
ItiyiKinihii 
J,iyavufmim v II 
teiitvann 
jlmkur 
hvitkii 

tivanianvami 

Jujuka 


Kabunudhu 
Aisn ht imp® AUiikti 
k ad a mb: i 
kiidtoribttrt 

KnihnJtnatlui 

Knilftbhn 

K.ikHhvJi^ 

K.iJjL'm-Kiidra 

Ktihikkkhfif yukathii 

kulam jkar?t 

k.'iluniaka 

K:iU 

Kalid^i 

RAtkyivuhmi 

kaTpsi 

kaifkLM*tr<l 

kulpa^lJll 

KuJugunKiluf 

kaJynna rmtiuhirxk 

kak'&tiJipurn 

k-LlyfirntMiildLiiu 

Kalyrpii 

kamn 

t:anuM)dalLi 


m 



Kjnjhujik.il 

Kofigu 

La van i Prawdn 

Wim^iT^i Mtiikp 

Kjmpahijrc^vhfTi 

ktfki 

tavapryji^yojJinii 

MiAmu(c^3 

(Canada Ku^eiti 

Koi-Diji 

LcpUkshi 

ManiJirmfith 

kaiuikamuru 

Kmkucluinds 

llhikimifllrt 

M.lnikL^v:LohakMi 

KinldmJu 

Krishtni 

Uftgam 


Kuinjariyu MftUUleva 

Kyivllbit 1 

UAdarAja 

Manniiitlm 

Kiiiihud^u 

Kf&bcifl 

Mrigpdbhava 

Mura 

Kumshka 

Kpsbyadcvarajft 

Lnics-vura. Radhis&IJva 

MQfUdJtafshaitJi 

Kunkod LitLi\ 3i the jin 

Kfiihniidcvaraya 

Li^lla|u. Bhaiiii 

M.lralhdfsJ 

kiimkalhshx 

KfihihpiS Gopilj 

Loma> Ijilfn 

M4favadh4(sV 

Kiipnrdifi Buddha 

krUhttSjma 

Umar 

M.lrt^ncl 


Kriruru:ippm$u 

tamaiobhlkl 

Mfl&rtir 

Kaprafi 

Kthuirapirf v)/ k dim i aipa 


M;li 

K^tte Kh^>ju 

ICfthgmtiitira 

Luihal 

Muiatigiimtkkra 

fcniana* 

K ubcra. Yiik^ba 



Kafka SiivLTmavarshii 

Kubja VJ&hnuvardharso 



KpfkoraisE 

Ku^akQitu 

Madidihavniuka 

MnukfiJfKs,! 

KarEii 

kvtfu 

Madrirmiftiikik 

Mrtuiy i^) 

Kurna 

Kukkumir 

Madhit 

Miiya 

Knrn :i Kaiiplkaf 

KifkkufH Muitra 1 

Mil^ugiib 

MfgttinAifa 

kiirniiv^hnlnnyi 

Killli 

MJgudlii 

MdLfauJi 

Kdilhkcya 

Kurosiu, Puduinii 

Mi£;tndiytt 

mcrktiidH 

fc^ruria 

Kumai ibhfltii ^'-jtlokilr&vjru 

Might 

Mihiiii H|i(ip;i 

KsruYurflr 

kuronragaptu 

MaliEtbabp^am 

Milmdci 

tastf jit 

kumurupala 

Mahdhhiinuu 

Wthtfltyutnlta 

Kaiyipa 

Aiir ft£( 

Xfuhthk y vn Jfyaku 


Kumuiai 

Klimbhiiftdbrt 

Mabjunnk.i 

minayflji 

KiiihjkaJi 

Kurina ku^i 

Wtlhtffiirtiikil Jotnka 

Mirfm 

ka|i*jmh 

Kumi 

\ftthakapi Jdmka 

Miratli Asul-j 

Kmra 

KB ram 

MiiMknHeivani 

Miikhui 

Kiiizmarl 

Kurnngjnalha 

Mnharmid 

mnhuna(si 

Kiiuitijinya 

KurfcifrSr 

MnhaptinbhiP 

Mod [sens 

K nu^mhi 

Kurtiif 

Mnfuiuinghikai^ 

Mogutra japutain 

kavadia 

Kuniidtai 

MatniiJhlfl 

MaftNi 

KiivcripOkJtaTii 

Kuruk*hclrij 

Mahiivira 


K JivijrCtr 

Kuruvafll 

VtcihAyitm 

Mokhre Vt^radu 

Kcn*U* 

KufthAffr) 

Mil hefidravamui n 

mouliunmi 

Kluijunilio 

kaia 

MdlicsVOif 

\ifk'hchhak£tfikti 

Khumbiuli. arjifcti 

Kulab 

MufilpiUnkva 

VI iidiukimdii 

Ktiai^dgiri 

Knub Minnr 


MucrSindiu Wl^i 

Khi'invck 

kmgjiu 

M il hi §h» ITO rd in i 1 >fiip s 

Vfmdbidn 

KbufjurifSha 

KutUimhflhim 

M a Eh rtmrdin 1 

TllUdfj 

fchannci 

fCtiftanl 

Mabkar 


KJiatoshihl 


Vi^itinba 

Mnkfn drbyuni 

Kh idling 


MiilmJl 

in ukbiyajnopavit^ni 

Kbnh 

LAJkhun 

Millludl 

Mukle^vam 

Kidonb*} 

Liksbmana 

MsiUtakuLil 

unikuia 

Kllaputidimur 

L^k-h mu ni±M2 nil 

Maihcya 

MOJarijiy 

Kilayur 

Lak&hmnnkaii 


MuditilUi 

kmmraM 

Lakshmi 

mnk ura lor^iui 


fcinnari 

L:ik$hmm»rftsittiliu 

mnknij 


Kirflia 

India 

MdfarikugnimitFti 

Niadatanii 

KiriUamufti 

Laiiliiiiiiyf MuklLlptiJa 

Mtiflchapiiri (iirtnphu 

\:\puy) 

Kir.iljrjuniVii 

Lalitagiri 

M^jit^agapnvi u 

bflgadamii 

K rrlminmn 

Lslibpni 

\Tflni/flkfirni Rjshi 

Nfiiiirnp 

koMrak 

Labkl 


nElg^fftkj 

Ktiii^ane 

Liiukjiitakii 

VLshda^itr 

i^Agan 

Kop.iOupQr 

UUlsI 

Mnndhqti* 

MgOljlUlM 



Mfi fifi rjun u 

Pad mu na hhapum m 

Sdgascnu 

Pa dmn Ph1i.il 

\apmr 

Pad li ill a K manta 

Sigc^varasvtiiH 

Pafrnn 

Ntfiinl 

Paharpur 

nnkshwhaiu 

PSlift) 

\aku1iiwiliadcv j cat ha 

P3limpcl 

Natagin 

Puli 

Nfllmdl 

Pallnvas^i 

Siil Ntiiulurl 

paiukn($l 

Niautklul 

Ptuiumiihil 

Nifcnfiglttit 

Pafiidrfittttt 

Niitida. 

Pancliapsam 

SjndS 

PaiidiiidiHi 

SuHdkfh'-uju 


Siindi manjapa 

ParUkratnribilhii 1 

NandrpSda 

Panmuirnfcp 

SaraJu 

lPiirnnLak:i 

SiininSlrSyjiiKi 

Para^ur-lmdvurti 

ntrrarathn 

Pafjsi 

NHinstmhp 

PunhA^pum 

Niiiaa Ltn fajivn mui n 

P&rimrvfliia 


pamakuiT 

VaretidTii 

parnavjln 

Vijkv^ldit™ 11 

PiirTiHsavan 

NLirendfiiscnu 

ParsvanAtha 

Nurtejvnr# 

Parultiyur 

Nsitaraj^ 

PSrvuli 

Xiitesai 

Pasanabbt 

Nutyu fnandLipa 


Vdtytifdxira 

Puiupwa 

\ r Ll VJlgTil)ul(M 


Niivaiakbp 

Faftajakal 

Naya klsi 

payas 

Nlyub Tiruituilj 

PSyflr 

RbilM 

Pcddumudiyam 

Nayibi 

P^nukondd 

Nily>La-\slyakiifH> 

phaiakahfiFa 

Wijttodhtuftixti Jtiftftt* 

Phancndri 

film 

Pilialnmarp 

Nimd|ji$ir \cdt(#inn 

Pingalu 

NTrgnwtha 

pi pa] 

nirmtrft^ljiya 

Rtalkhoia 

Nifruii 

PoJi>nnjlruv,i 

niumbn 

Pophncir 

NiiyiivinwJii 

Poiiil Vchcra 


prabhu 

StjJiifhktvaitfi 

pnthlmvuli 

Nilgai hnlli 

Prafahavuii Gupta 
pradnkdutia 

Prajfijl 

Om 

Prajnnp^armlA 

Drift 

Prajfiapdrormid 
pram ilp a 
Pranibamvm 

nAdasvufitibj 

Prana va 

p.idiim 

prfisast* 

PndmaMbftu 

Pratlhifft[si 


Pramh^tilina 

KodH 

Pruvam^ciut M 

Roy, Jammi 

Pfi§hihasva$tika 

Rudra 

PfUbivi 

Rudrnj $) 

Prih 

Rudradaman 

Ptidu muiiijupu 

Rudradliyilyu 

PulaktHin 

Rudriticmi 

Pimganunt 

Knkmini 

PuDnaka* Yaksha 

Rummmdei 

pur 

rtpu 

ptoQftgha(jij(s) 

rQpublLcida 

pilrruikLtmhha 

Rupakiiya 

Pushpaka 

Fushyunuira Sunea 

Rupakph 

stibfra 

R^chumnlta SafytfVGtyn 

SadasiVEi 

RiiJhfl 

suddharmu 

Rfigfi-rAginlfs} 

tadpiiyn 

Ram ill Todi 

Saga rdi Min 

Rrignulla 

SahaUcva 

A^iiVflmfcr 

Sahct Malscl 

Rlhuln 

Saka 

R ajama hcndmva ra m 

ftakflru 

Rfijiinija 

Sakni 

RnjurujcSviatn 

£akudhara 

RujarOni 

Sakyufn^ 


S H ikya Slum ha 

KnjiiMinhcsvijfn 

mb 

RdUasundarl 

^Alablutnjika 

Rajauna 

SiliikjiyuitalN) 

Raicmira * Ma 

SalaprStnstili 

Rajnvulu, bbuintpa 

Sbmu 

ftajorgurh 

snmadbi 

R 5 jna 

SHmy Jotakti 

Ramanuja 

SSjnal^ji 

Rimafv&ml 

Simalkot 


Saman(^J 

Ramcs-vura 

flum^pndtelMnika 

Rampurvi 

SAmivuil 

Runs 

Siiinghtt 

Rnnti Ghimd&i 

sai^sara 

Raggan^iha 

SaetmdmgtfpTn 

Rangpm Nflv<j 3 ] nil 

Saftkurbuiidh^ 

Ran! Gum phi 


rasa 

innkha 

RLlshtrefcdtflm 

Sankhuraoirya 

ratlin 


Ruli 

Sankuka 

nrndra 

SantaiLt 

R§vhqb 

s 3 n|q rasa 

Ra%d^4DUgrahu 

fiaminatha 

raywlik g< 9 ura[>) 

iapu bbtsuma 

Kcddi(s) 

Sspia^^armunyn 

R&irtdb 

Siimhhwi 

RikshAmiUi 

ShI tie s V 3 it 1 

ftikbldi 

.Vtrr iviif Jii Wdvcu ifidnu 

Bishs-KumnTTiS?.) 

tWvjnl 


M 7 


SiiTYumibhuir. Yaksha 

irovanatnefota 

Sarvasctui 

SrjiaiN 

Sarvulddbi 

trci.il 

r Vii sti vudin [ > a 

Sri 

Sataknrni 

Sri Karin 

^liitikylungatii 

SrJ Lakshin l 

Sdl svii J j-ajirif s') 

Hingar ra 

sialijvnllikj 

tpngara'thohiB 

Salgaon 

>pnsoTTi ra&a 

Saminjuya 

£rin*v&sane]»ut 

Suiiiiifiinjntmilii 

Snpjnjra 

Nayuvaimjn* Vi| 

SrHliUm 

Sen j 

Sri Sunkllkn 

Sen tin mi mm 

$n Silt it nu 

Sesiia 

Mlvatsa 

Scshmutrayatiu 

Sri \';iana-.;i| t ikjirni 

Sesluuava 

impiMutih) 

Scshu^yt 

titftQft 

statfai&ga 

stfrp«{#i 

Shjli JulkJla 

Sudillpfiijj. 

ShafkkiTmkigaitut 

SllcTlTildr<Mfli 

Shiilntfljpya 

Sudnmn 

Shconjjpur 

SudardaM. Yakshi 

SibS 

Sudharmfl devasahhii 

J ?IN J4itiku 

Sttfdtii Jtifrth) 

Siddimritp 

SiikM^ltii Srvu 

SjiUlhiirl ha 

Siikrficary;' 

siktunfsl 

ijtAfimrjItdSta 

Slfcri 

Sumaghuthi 

.\HptmhMt 

Summit) 

silptn 

Sun dan 

Stm ha vishnu 

SumUsrakuiufo 

Snurr.niJi 

SuruLn i 

Sfri 

SuflffMfd 

Smim-DcvalU 

Sgpavflsa 

Sirkap 

SurjsundnrifVf 

Strpur 

SftrpanaUiij 


Surjii 

sim 

Sfiiyitisi 

Si fata pat ra 

SurYflvammn 

Sftumiuivdial 

SiivarcItJL'iy 

Siva 

Siy«Euiia(*| 

Suvam-ihlumti 

St Villi 

Ti^potri 

SlVultuL'J 

ThIhUU 

Siva Nilanlja 

Timif 

Skunda 

Tfir.1 

SbandnmutO 

Tamil Hi 

&maianfl 

TejatipiUti 

Sohltunailcva 

Td^ka-Mimdir 

SohflgpOr 

Tt?f 

So manat li 

Likka 

Suimnutliptir 

TiLuUam^ 

Suimpdfayuifl 

Tirapdli 

Sonnuk.iiuh' 

kjijya^t&rati 

SofnbiftamMrvi 

tfrdu 

SovjjGifai 

TirthiiAkJuqt(s) 


Ortlidiikura M&hnvrrt 

Ijm2 

TirtJio^fcara P3rtYjinjUhri 

Uraflmtiheivurj 

TtruL'hirHpii||i 

i 'ftEsahitaniririi 

Trrn inilnLis;i ml>;itlhti 

i ptmis hadti) 

TtrukaUikuiitfriifn 

ardhvaj&mi 

liru-kkodlur 

taUhvalr&gu 

Ttrumabjpur.int 

urdlmTeiii 

llrutnalamhA 

rrdhv.itind^'y Sivri 

Trntmflk NSyafc 

umu 

Tirlynancfik 

Urvasi 

Timr^niuikunpm 

Udikar 

Tinipiiii 

ushplsilit 

Tirup panin kundrqm 

Ushoffltnn 


lJ^hafshln K;i|Kifdin 

Timvdlnng&O^ 

DtkhuinhUl 

Tini^i]Lt^i|u|t 

Llpjlu 

Trruvu||dra 

Una IS 

Tiruviiiidram 

uititriva 

rimvanjikukm 

Utia' Snidesh 

Tinivurnnguliim 

TirovArtfcr 

Timvuyytfr 

Utitkn Jtsmku 

Ftru vcl T rkjkJtMl 

Vac Itch j 

Ttruvenka«|u 

' L 'niJakkufxiii.Hin 

Trruvcittiyfii 

Vad^ugar 

Tita 

Vaibhusikata) 

T nmi\i imun^u 1 a m 

Vitikunltinn jl hn 

T.ipra Malta 

VuiJkui.LtluipCfUiTtiil 

tofapaOl 

Vaikunllta Vishpu 

1 rIran a *SMu-hh u li ji ka 

Vaisali 

TVfeikumka 

Vaishnava 

TrmN li k y amah rule vi 

Vuiiul Dctil 

irfbhnfiga 

Vajrudhara 

Tnbhuvartam 

Vajrapajji 

Imnnm 

Vybaiakatsl 

lllpaillugj 

Valdbhi 

TiffwayHr 

yilabhiks 

Tripunlitrnka 

V'alaUassa SiUttku 

Tnpurilma knm 

Viititilki 

Tripurfisiirufs.) 

Vanudcv' ai*i(i) 

ininEhii(s) 

V r j radii lyjii 


Vnfilli.i 

Tnsnla 

Varflhadeva 

trilOk 

V f MilluirtiJiirj 

Triltrtha 

V.i nihii na(s> 

Triviknimy 

vanyika hhanga 

T n v ikr Kirnn^gulaiii 

V untria 

Tiunbuni 

Vnrunaill 

Tu&ltifa 

Visakafajjika 

Vi^nUvcn.ii 

Vmatuawldsa 

mliircnnkln 

vasaviidiiU.1 

UdayBdUyt 

VJUisiithfi 

UdayajgiH 

V*itupalu 

Uday&mv 

VaiinJirvn 

Udaycsvam 

VatsAfiihni 

Lddat^apuru 

V^iavan 

(Jjjsyinl 

Viiiiuvonkovd 






Vikyn 

Yclimkanni 

Venk^ldvnfh 

V^ugopab 

vrfavUsafs) 

Vci^ntjrii 

VschfcirathiUii 
I 'idliurtiptiudita Jdiuku 

viditt 

Vidusata 

Vidyadhirra(sj 

V idyaraiiyn 

rififtri 

YijayaEuyo 

Vijaynnogarn 

Vjjaynntik Pimadu 

Vijuy;tvidu 


Vifcr«m* 

Vikr^ojiidityy VI 

Vkkmmahffmlri 

Yikrainslli 

Viliftjnm 

V irn.il, l 

vmulnu 

vi mi 

\ iaSdhar.i Dabhioainfrrti 
Vipasvin 

Vifi* 

V'lniNihtdra 

Ylrodhovala 

Viratini-i 

Vir3|e3v;ira 

Virupaksli^ 

Vimpamio 

V^sfmpiifiarQnza 

Vishnu 


Vishnu jpri 

VishTiukunjitils) 

Visiimrvyrclhmi:i 

Viiv;iT>hHh 

Vftvarflpo 

Vi^vitrupn VjJvnu 

VJfft 

vilhh 

vrikaha chailya 
vrik shako 
vn*habli3riiiku 
V ri k ha b I n\ vAlian.i irnlr tl 


YMavafsl 
Yajamatui 
YsjJbt ^takami 
ysy fcopa vital tp 
Ytijur vvita 


yoksh dU) 

YaksM Kubcra 
\akslil(^ 

Yum 
^ nirmpuia 
\ ii rill 
VjITiUfiLS 

yum* 

Vasa 

Yuiodhara 

Yavutta^l 

ysvmtt 

Yoga 

v ogadakshmfmijrn 

V6gbilfSi> 

Yudhi^liiro 

ywpM 


P. hi ;l h:iliininnJ*!num k.ilp-tvpkidm iKsiliiLi a, 

Sfi'ghrWlitiifl, 

FV frfi a kusufTm;im asokam dnhodripekshoyci p . i vmnmdoiiroxim if a 
k :'t n-t li m o ml n't pur. Id I u litl \ K .l t i dflsa. ,1 f aftiviktiyn titn tra I f 1 lit 
P- 72 .ivnLuiihy;* ^v'ikshiifrirtaom mya nictiitE mroita-aiaMurh 
jikcvii fA<viig^hlii BudJhiirhiiHht V 2l 

P P V9 fcamiLm pradeidioliniiTefta no dnsyusc Iviiiri, sauiJoihmh o 
jaTadiKtara^ndMliftti, ivani suehayishyaii lu mulvosatmidbliavinani 
c^rujhm dm bhirn mukhan^i Jui nupuruni I \frtr^haktiflkiil 
IV 111 kon^liitfihirji^^ vniy^yn trhiifkiiiipiip- 1 vrt- 

d ri na v idnd h a Lc dad i m a pli [U liv\ ajen.» Vo £no ft il 1 1 ii rui m i T wwn/ hjmA u * 
IV IT I diirpanau par iM tog oriiirsia it namopilmtm utuipmthu- 
fothsthituh, chfly+iyft smitamJtikijtwvil udMr hrfnimlJitdmiUtliHuhii- 
k4fa uih (K^idftio, Jfa/iflrtfimfiJM XtX. 50* 

IV 111 stonisii pnyabin&h prifhuln&u spar vim ip.t sokatam ialcfto 
X. 05h 

P ! LJ kim UiiTu prididiyrtc P yuihioaJcmn ktniiu prenmnimjiJi.sir 

maidoniiSjimkiilre sianonflaniKiiaglioiiony^Vjt y/mjpatnim mnntihanlfik 
\ \fridtvUtrtbiifiku}. 

P. 113 tal&tftti£dbtsya sjinant@chonrhin:is chaudoisinkantaneh 
P- I IK ^apliiiiimcipaiidLmi iv im 
IV 11^ v^U^noni ^mavcdnsm^ 

IV 124 nttikCAj-da-gralJlit^ni .ilrikom. 

IV 124 ki^tayapta^vopi vjlfisinlni nadoynA dayitiSniv^nlrpiloh 
{KMicMsj}. 

P. 125 12 j % .1 k sh : i ri i ry ultovu v f i h i vt di k. t %u t end r.i kuiyaprut sin si J %. i - 

bmkritniii H . miinn^i.Lri^tonibhjvihhofig^ . rctdiaily;. mandimm. 


i fi s t flflii:m wivK.ti)ftni vt<n wrtma nrt'hhiraiTi uni t Va . ., ndliimbll 
nipihiimdli^nam ttfgcndrn v«mridibhir,ip> 3 iliirtkrit;iiti irnwriitliun in 
Lci\y (6. 

IV |3fl 5k m sflkotnm ubuliim;ind-mom kulpavitishali (Koli- 

diso, \ f* ithtiitiibi) 

P. I b tk ichhJkmu In niabobsiluim ntgbuviram inolubuliiiTi pi lens, 
mnhoia yrmi.i ramam chbiilravrttamitiitm rVolmlki. W^rrmmfl 

V I?17 posindityn’m voitun riidron usviium mOTutti. tailio bahfinva- 
ilfi sft la rOpis n i pas y.is^ho r ? an i h! la r aLi I Jihittrit vadutht) 

IV 2ii5 kabm ^i^jrivaJayoMiHhagoih nMiltci me ydni ad- 

HyAMe divjmvigjnnt 1 nflokappio> tditrd v.ib i KPtktil 1 -!. 

IV 2 CI^ dntraknni >ri s^tanft!i t(H piiliassakahtsilpovidy^kiikaloH vhi- 
tunfekas laiycyam. 

IV 2U^ chiuokara >fJ s^Euna^ I 4 ^^a vidhOkaiya iyam 
IV 2W 4firrwdbhojnivarcndr.ichundr.irug.tri v.tgdcM pralhnit vidliiy.t 
imwnptitm for the hken^ r»l Safa^aii of DhttfaJ 
I 1 223 layflitomahdM&bntJgfihain m dvaifniimsshyokaiti myadbbu- 
i a bo rnia > i rudiiton i Uh m h i h l Ligi ipa bh . tgopari l pa ryanU p iw*.y ado r vw Tb 
yjiotnom (tram i» ceiling io^ripimn in the VaisiiT^tvo cave nl Ihlddinh 
IV 22K mdr^ratyirrnfUtimir npposao iv,im mchLiniif-iur N ■iiroy;i>lii th 
(KiilidMn, Ragttii vMdtt VI h5| 

P. 2M eiod iiuisl i |a ko m adruman uloiunn a^udh.Tins vjdnirac hit Lena 
nirmapMUiin nppch.i hnihmesvorjvIsJii.iiihtkRhiiByataliaTn \n^m Mo- 
KeiHfa'iiviinrjon'> in^Tipnon in thetave ,n 

P. 23b MfoJukiiiam apyekusmeno fill rifynh pamsparw^opim p.i- 
fvM^hiyaui. 
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All numbers refer to pages, Numbers m italics refer to pages on 
which legends for fllu&lratbtis appear. 


A batten: sculpture, i 87 
Abd al-Shumad. 77. 291 
Abhinavaguptu, 30 

Abu, Mentm: ceiling sculpture, 218. Vinnik temple, 217 
Abu'l Hasan. 37.299 

Achucmcnid an: 57, 80, 82; Indian art influenced by, 57, 60, 22 
Acheulrun culture. 43 
Adilabud, 277, 279 

aesthetics, 7. 9, 15, 17, 26. 28-30, 34. 111, 157. 279. 313 
Afghanistan: Hellenistic influence on, 77, wo, 82-83, 85; and Indus 
Valley civilization, 47, 56; sculpture. 156; 152, I?2. see uL\a 
Bamiyan: Begram; Femdukistnn. Vlaury an art 
Africa: Indian influence on. 32; see also Egypt 
A 2 is i la, 104 
Agni (city-state), 141 
Agni (concept; deity), 107, 24+ 

Agra: architecture. 37. Fort. 283. 285. 289. 278, 279, 280, 281. 
Fort, Jahangir] Mahal], 299, 281, 282, Fort. Kbas MahaU. 278, 
Taj MahaU, 37, 287-89, 304, 288, 290-93, tomb Of I'limad-wS- 
Dauiah, 288. 282 
Ahalva. 129. I JO 

Aiuehehlmtra: sculpture, 97; Siva temple, sculpture, 137, 131.132 
Ahmad sugar: miniature painting, 501,295 

Aihole Durgu temple, architecture and sculpture, 221, 223, 224; 
Kunll temple, sculpture. 221; Ladfchan temple, sculpture, 221; 
reek-cut temple. 221; sculpture, 22 L 223. 225, 227 
Airtum - Aitiam Teinicz: 145; sculpture, 85 

A jama caves: 12, 32; architecture, 27, 117, Ilf*. 118. 120. Cave I, 
124-25. 24, 123; Cave 2. 24, 120 ; Cave 9. 73. 113; Cave 10, 73. 
113, 23; Cave 16, 117, 125, 19, Cave 17, 124, 20, 22. 123-25. 
127; Cave 19, 117, 118; Cave 26. 117, 27, mural painting. 73, 
111. 113, ] 17, 118, 120, 124-25, 140. 20. 22-24, 120 , 123-25 , 
127: mural painting, influence of. 40, 153, 145, 150, 159; sculp¬ 
ture, 73, 117, J18, 120. 19. 20, 118.123 
Ajatasatm. 68. 105, 110 

Akbar: 282, 283, 285, 291, 299; coin, 278; miniature painting, 295. 

296, 299, 295-97 
Aklmr Naffutlt, 297 
Akota; sculpture. 140, 137-40 
Alexander the Great, 57. 77. 82 
AiidhiinritLi Siva. 235 
A! Li huh mi. pillar. 138 
Altaic nomads. 141 
nnidakii. capital, 58 
Am a cm i Khan Shiraxi. 288. 29Q 


Amaravati: 105; broozes, 11 l T 166; sculpture. 71. 72, 74, 103. 105. 
107, 110-11. 125, 107 sculpture. influence nf, II8. 120, 166. 
Stupa, sculpture, 61. 105, 107, 110, 11 1 „ 14. 85. 106 
Amaravati (Lin-yil, 166 
Amanzsalaka, 11J 

Amber architecture, 285; miniature painting, 302 

Ambika, Yabh*. 138 

Amri: ceramics, 44: metalwork, 45 

amriliunnnthann, 129, 217 

Amritsar: temple. 285 

Amu Darya (Oxuv), 77. 82. 85, 141 

Amntu Gitmpha cave, 6) 

Anulhnpindiku. 66, 74 .84 
Andrews, F, H., 142 

Angkor Thom (Cambodia 1 architecture. 170, 178; Bay on. 170, 165, 
168, 170, 171; sculpture, 130, 170, 165, 166, 167 
Angkor Vat (Cambodia): 178: architecture. 32. 177. T81: sculpture. 
166 

animals in art: 15. 24, 61, 66, 7(, 72, 73, 76. 104, 111, 125, 173, 
28, 39, elephants, 73, 74, 76, 113, 129, 138. 27. 32. 167. 193, 
230. 297. 299, Chhoddamu. 7t, 73. Nahigiri, 107, 125. 106; fan- 
lastie animals, 4S, 71. 73. 74, 103. 173, 19. 20, 28, Gupta, 125, 
129. 138. 134, Khmer. 168, (67, ■masked' .inimals, 48. 51. 50, 
Maury,in, 58, 59; Mogul. 296. 22(3, 397, 302; in prulnhistoric 
(Indus Valley and other) culture*. 20, 44. 45. 48, 51. 44, 45, 50. 
51. 55, Sotavahana. 105, 113, 13. 10b, symbolism. 48. 59; 'uiu* 
corns,* 51, 50. 55; see also makaras 
Apasmaru. 114 

Apsarases. 170. 159. 162,17}. 220 
ArtitnaJusaksi JaUiko, 66. 74 
Aranyukas, 73 

architecture: 32, 94 , 279 , 291, 312; arches, 59, 173, 279, 280, 281; 
capitals, 57-58. 59; gavnkshas, 74; glared file, 279, 282, 304; 
gopuras, 230. 252. 196 248; harmika 74; jalavatayunas. 74. 
kaiiin, 181; kasluri, 76; kudu, 59, 181, buU, 74; kutagara, 74; 
kt$. 57; lintels. 61, 259, 263; mandap&S, 226, 230. 251; man¬ 
sions. 61. 74; rnasiul, 273; mausoleums, 279, 280;mosques, 273, 
277. 279; palaces. S7. 279, 291; pamakuti. 74; parnasalu. 74; 
pillars, 57-58, 59, 72, 114, 58, 59; prowl (lower), 168, 181; 
re lb us (chariots), temples in shape of, 32. 205, 251. 27, 39; vabha, 
74; sala, 74; sezisnat, 32; shrines, 72, 74, 230, 233. 235; sikhara. 
32. 39; smasuna linmb), 57. stambhus. 57. see also pillars: Step 
pinnacles, 94; stone, jHiiishing of. 58, 59, 60; stupas. 32, 74. 90. 
93, 94, 101. 105. 168, 312, 27; temples, carved, 312, c,wc (rock- 
cut), 32, 59. 61. 67. 74, 273, 312. or constructed. 32. 94. 230, 
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273. 312; lot anas (gateways). 61. 68. 71, 74. 13. 66-69. 71. 72: 
vidabhtka, 74. vihura, 74. Gmana. 32, 248. Vriksha Oiaitya, 61. 
74. wooden. 57. 61, 74; iff it ko individual In cations, periods, and 
-styles 

Ardhanamvara, Shra as, 103. IIS. 194. 252. 254 
Arjunn. 228. 230, 247, 264, 23 (us Descent of Ganga), 230 
Ardkcrc: temple. 257 

.3 nkttxastra, 74 ,64 

Aiyahhagavatt, 101 

Asofca: 58-59. 82. 83, 143. 157; -pillars.' 58. 104, S3, 59 
Assam, 130, 157, 134 
Assyria, 58. 80 
Astrras, 170. 257. 777 

Asvaghtwba; Buddkachariia, 72; Soundomnond n. 97,110 

Asvftmcdha. 137-38, 134 

Aurangabad caves; U?; sculp lure, M7-IK 

Aunmgzcb, 34. 291 

Austin Of Bordeaux, 28? 

Avadams. 61, 105 
Avagupatas, 101 

Avak>kil»vara 187. 190, 159. 177. m. 198. 216 
Avontipura: Avuntisvumi temple. 187 
A van liva rm :i n. 18 7 

Babur, 281,291. 286, 294 
Babur Samaii, 294 

Bactra: 82. 83. 85. 96. 141. 143; architecture. 85; coins. S3, 85; 
G raced- But Irian achievements, 77, 82, 83 85, 92. 141: Parthian 
influence on. 85, 92: sculpture, 85; silvtnvork, 83, 85 
Badami; 114, 221, 247; Vatsfinuva cave (Cave 3}, 221, 223, 226. 
T2%. 227. 228 

Hugh: caves (nos, 2, 4, 5f, 140: mural painting. 117. 140; sculpture. 
144) 

Bala. Friar, 97 
Unlade vn. 104 

HfjUifiupotttxttitt 218 

Baltdik Tape (U stick. U.S.S.R.); mural painting. 149-50 
Balawa-sfC; mural painting, 145. 146, ISO 
Bali (deity), ! 14 

Baluchistan. 43. 45. 47, 51; ceramics, 44-45, 47, 53; metalwork, 45 
Biimiyati (Afghanistan). J43; palming. 94. I 49; sculpture, 149, 153, 
15 i t 160 

Ban a: 117; Httrshachoriia, I |R, Kadambari, 125 
riaimras (Benares): Bharat Kala Bhavan, sculpture, 97, 137; sculp¬ 
ture. 66. 20 
Banerjee, J. N., 96 
Banerji, R D.. 137 
Banganga: sculpture, 66 

Bangkok (Thailand); bronzes. 182. 185, tablet, lead. 182 
haute js Chitur (CamJxHlih); sculpture. 164 
H ante ay Srey (Cambodia) sculpture. 17} 

Barabar; caves. 74; temples. 58, 59 
Burmunr bronze 19ft 
Basil wan, 37. 295 

BasohJi school: miniature painting, 218, 302 

Bay Mila hoard: corns. 137-38, 134 

Bedsit cave: 74: muiiif painting. 113; sculpture, 68 

Begiam ivory carving, 104. JO.?, 104; sculpture, 93: ,i« also Kapisa 


fk'tur. architecture, 247. 257, 259: metalwork, 247: sculpture, 259. 

262; temple, sculpture. 209. 259 
Benares, rtfr Baturas 

Bengal: 281, 289; Pah sculpture. 190. 194, 196. 33, 202, Semi 
sculpture, 196. 200, 202 
Bengal school: painting. 308 
Ik reason. Bernard. 80 

Bc/eklii mural painting (Caves I and 9), 147,148,156 

be/.wad a, see Vijayavada 

ttfuneanutpita. 104. 187 

MhagttVHUt f*urana, 266, 306, 307 

Bhairftvumkcmda caves: sculpture, I M 

tthaja caves: 74; sculpture, 67, 72 

Bharat a. b'atyasmtra, 252. 259, 259 

Bharata (prince in Ramayatuu 263 

Bharhul: palm prints, 73; painting, 76: sculpture, 73-74. 76, 91, 103, 
105, lift. 125; stupa, sculpture, 61, 66, 68, 71, 72, 74, 76, 10, 
12. 62-65 

Bhasa. Dmavakya. 68 
Shalt iprolu, 105 
Bhaviraja, 117 

Hheragar temple, sculpture. 217 
B hi its Katana. 235; 268 

Shila: sculpture 107, 129; terra-cotta, 67, 137 
Bhiiunpion: temple. 137; tefra-conav, 137, 190 
Bhoja, 209 

Bhubaneswar: 32; Lingaraja. 205; Mukitsvara temple, sculpture. 2U3; 
Parusuramesvura temple, sculpture, 203; Rajariuii temple, archi¬ 
tecture and sculpture, 203, 34, 203, 204 
Bhurnara: sculpture, 137 
Bhutesar: sculpture, 97, 99, 100 
Bhuvanesvari, Devi as, 197 

Btccavolu: Gofingesvara and Rajarap temples, sculpture, 247 
Bihar, sculpture, 190; tumuli. 57 
Bihzad. 29) 

Bijapur: architecture, 37; mi mature painting. 301, 300 
Bikaner; sculpture, 18? 

Bikaner school; miniature painting. 302 

Bilhans. 244 

Brniaran: reliquary. 94 

Binh-dinh style, 181 

Birbhum- terra-cottas. 190 

Bisault. 56 

Bittign. 25? 

Bodhgaya: cave facade. 74. sculpture. 66-67 

Bodhisauvas: 7. 97, 104, 140. 142, T44. 153, 156, 209, 217. 62. 
163. Avalokitesvara, J87, 159, 177, 198. Lokesvaro, 168. 165. 
Maitreya, 97. 153. Padnuipaiti, 129, 13?; G and tin rati. 87. 92: 
Turf an. ISO. 154. 155 
Bombay group: painting. 3OH 

Borobudur (Java}; 177; stupa, architKlure and sculpture, 32, 168, 
173 

Bose. Nandalal, 306 

Brahma. 7. 114. 118, 129, 140. 221.227; in Trinity, 259, 263 
firahmansbad Mansura: architecture. 277 
Brahmomcal. laith. 107, 129 

brunzes. 312; Amuravati. 111. J66; (Tiina, 157; Chedi, 217, 2(6- 
Chhutarhr, 190; Chola. 20. 252, 35, 40. 249. 250, 252, 256 258, 
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Farther I rid id. 157. 166 168. 162 i Khm wl. 177 (Srivijaya), ! 79. 
/HO. 182. 184-86; Gurjara Pralifeara* I ft7, 194; Imlus Valley, 4<>, 
8. Kashmir, S97; Onto, 157. Pain, 194, 196, 202; Vukataka, 
127; see a tar metalwork 
Brown. Percy. 277 

Buddha: 32, 72, 87. 89. 107. 142, J45, P3; relies preserved. 32; 
REPRESENTATIONS: 94. 47. lOt. til, 125, 140, I 81-82. 
217, /44. adoration Veer'Ll. 107, 12. 89, 142; anthropomorphism 
in. 86-87, 8V. 107. 147. 20, 8/: figures: mediiaiing, 146,14?, 179, 
scaled or enthroned. 104, 129, 156. 181. 209. 24. 27. 85, 148, 
172. 1/4. or standing. 107. 129. 149. 78, 127, 151. 172 , 175, 
179. and head*: 23. 90, 94. 154, 174, 180. 182; his tonka. 153; 
life in previous births, 61, 772, 185; Panmrvami (death), 68, 160, 
184; parti non of relies, 61,ftJ; scenes from Ills life, 61-66. 68. 71. 
105, 107, U0, 125, 196. 20, 67. 68. 84, 106, 108, arnJ notable 
events: wiih Mara {Maradhiirshana), 71, 107, 187, 196, 183, 198, 
Nalagiri (elephant), 107, 125, 106, andVnsa, 23; as Siddhartha, 61, 
66, 107, 111. 108: by symbols. 86.107, 153. 12, 24. 62; lypes: as 
eternal (in glory), 137, J42, kapardtn. 89, as Mabapurusha. 87,89; 

Stupa and Tree. 72. 105, 67, 6ft; see also Buddhas: Buddhism; 
Buddhists: Law; Wheel of the Law 
BuddhagOsha: Airhasalini. 26, 28 
BuJilhiun bronzes, IJ I 

Buddhas 145; previous representation'!, 66. 153. Supreme, 34, 145 
Buddhism: 7, 32. 66, 72, 77. 87. 89, 107, 142. 153, 311; aesthetics. 
7, 15, 17. 26, 28; anicomc schools, 26; As oka and. 58. 82, 83, 
,143; Great Vehicle (Midi ay a rial. 89. 143. 144. 173: khanua (doe- 
trine}. 142. 145, Lesser Vehicle (HinayanaL 143, 144. 145; 
spread of, outside India. 32, 34, 78. 80. 94. 141-45, 153. 156, 
157, 158, 168, 173, 177, 3J3:Taniric. 153, 158. f4S. }46, 155. 
156 , texts translated. 142. 144: see atee* Buddha; Jatakas; Law 
Buddhists: representation* uf. NO. 144, (45. 148 
Bundeikhrmd school' miniature painting, 302 
Bundi school: miniature painting. 302 
Burma. 157. 158, 18) 

Butkara (Swat Valley): sculpture, 90. 86 . 88 
Buxar: sculpture, 137 

Byron! in in art, 77, 92; Central Asian art influenced by, 147, 149; 
mosaicisis, 147; trade, 86 

calligraphy tmtoMuslim* 288, 296, 304, 290; Mamie. 273. Kangra. 
302; Sikh. 302 

Cambodia: 158 (Khmer), 177*78; architecture, 32, 168, 170, 177, 
178, 181; sculpture. 32. 130. 157, 168. 170. 178. 181. 162, 
165-68.171 

Candi tom (Java) temple. 177 
Cardi Krdal (Java): temple. 177 
Cundi Sewu I Java): temples. (73 

Central Asia, nil of: architecture, 153. 279-80, 281, 282; autonomy 
of, 149; and ByiUOtium, 147 1+9; Chinese influence on. 141, 

147, 153, 156. (46-48. (50. 154. t55. and Classical art, 34, 147, 
149. 14J; exerted influence on Afghanistan, 156, Bamiyan. 149, 
GanJhar.i. 85. 86, [ndo-Muslim architecture. 279. 280. Iran. 149. 
Kashmir. 187, Tibet, 156; Gsndharan influence on. 78, 94, 
145-46. 147, 149, 150, 153. 156 (Hellenistic). /42. 144. 146, 

148. 757; Gupta influence on, 149, 150, I5L 153, 156, ISO. 151; 
human figure. treatment of. 147. 311. 152; iconography, 142, 
143, 145, 146, 147, 150, 153, 156, !53; Indian influence on, 34, 


1+1-47, 149, 150. 153, 156, 148. 152; and Indus Valley. 47; 
interaction with Hindu an. 313; Iranian influence on. 34. 141^12, 
1+3, 144, 147. 149. 150. 153, /+3-+J, IrnflO-Buddhist trend in, 
149; Keshan influence on, 105, 107. 1+3, !++, 1+5. 147. 153. 
143-45; Malhuran influence on, 156, (51. mural painting. 94, 
l+to?. 149-50, 153. 156. 142-48. 150, 154-56; and Fartbia, 
143. 144; sculpture, 149, 150, 153. /5J-5J 
ceramics Indus Valley, 43, 44. +7, S3, 44-16 49, 5t; other proto- 
historic: cultures, 4J, 44-45. 47, 51, S3, 57, 44, 45 
Ceylon; 168. 181: architecture, 168; bronzes, 168; mural painting. 

159: sculpture. Ill, /5P, (60; see also Lankii 
Chukravurtin, 87 

Chalukya: 2+3, 244; architecture, 217, 244, 2/ft: wetted influence 
on: Chcra, 240. Rasbtrskuta, 243, Vijuyanagani, 267; metal work, 
219; Pidlnva influence on, 223: sculpture, architectural, 244, 218, 
219, see also Gangs. Western; Ndhunba 
Chjju ky a, Eastern: architecture, 247; metalwork, 2+7; sculpture. 244, 
247 , 249, 246, 247; and Western Chainkyu. 2+9 
Obnlukyu. Western: 130, 221. 228, 240; architecture, 221.223, 226. 
2+4, 2 24, 227; and Eastern ChaJukya. 249: metalwork.. 226; 
mural painting. 226, 228. 228, sculpture* 120, 221, 223. 243, 
244 f 223, 225.227 , 228. 245 ,246 
Cham 158.177; tower, 181 
Chomba 1S7; bronzes, 190; sculpture. 187. 79/ 

Chiimba school miniature painting. 40 
Chammeaatohi Jatxika, 74 
Cltampeya httuka. 105, I/O 

Ch+nddLu (Cbnodrafreyn): 217: hnuizcs. 217. 2/ft; iconography* 209; 

sculpture. 20. 209. 2Jt-I5; temples, 205. 208. 209 
(’haudragin: palace. 2<i6 
CtioJidragupre II" 129; cuius, 138, 73+ 

Chundrohi tcinpie. sculpture. 217 
OiLmdramukhii. Yuksha, 72 
Chundrafreyii. see Chnndtlhi 
Chanhu-dursi, 47. 54 

chariots, 72 t 73-74: ralhas. temples in the shape of, 32, 205. 251, 
27.39,205 

Chau mu thus (Tinhankara ty(KS), 97 

Chedi; 205, 209, 217; bnmres, 2(7, 2/ft; and Lai Lem Qialukya 
sculpture. 249; and Ciahadavata sciilpiure, 205, 217; and Gurjara 
Pratiliiira art. 20*}, sculpture, 205, 217 
Chdlenn culture, +3 

Chera; caves, sculpture 239-40. metal work, 240; mural painting, 
240. 269, 270-72 
Cheta. cave, sculpture. 61. 62 

Chhfiddaiita/C’A/iadr/wwfti/utoAu. 66, 71, 73. 76, 105, til* 113 
Chhatarhi: bronro, 190 

Chidambaram; gopiins, sculpture. 252, 257. 259. Nutarajn temple, 
mural painting, 269. 268: rat ha temple. 25 J 
Chicng-von I Thailand). 181. VLLiLptuic, 181-82 
Chinu; 43, 141. 143. (47. 158. 295; aesthetics, 157; architecture, 
32; arts, figure!, 80. 113, 141, 1*7, 153, 156. 312, / 48; farottRS* 
157; liuddhcsm. 1+3; and Central Asia, 141, 147, (53, 156. 

J50. /Jf, 155, and Farther India. 157. 158. JK2; and 
Gmulhuran art. 78. 80. 146; iconography. J+3 (Sinkiang). 156; 
Indian influence mi, 156; Khotatie^e art, 141 143, 153, 156; 

modern Indian ppiming influenced by, 30ft, Mogul painting in¬ 
fluenced by, 28) 
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Chiianuka. 209 
Llillor Gauras itambhu. 276 
Chitrur.itbasvnmi, Surya at, 113 
Otokk ampul! i cave: sculpture, 236 

Chctln: archi!cciunr, 24V, 251, 14S; bronzes umJ metalwork, 240, 
249. 252. 257, .L5. 40 249-51. 254. 256 . 25$. 260: and Eastern 
Chaltikva sculpture, 249; iconography. 251; mural pain ting, 257. 
261; ;;nd Pula tradition, 249; and Pal lava art, 251; Kashirakula 
influence rm, 251, sculpture, 194. 205, 251. 257, 259. 2S2. 254. 
257, 259; and Vijayiuiagarn an, 269 
Clior atin ia . 1 Omrezm , ml of, 78, 146, 147, 153, 156 
Choruls, 277 

Chrrsiiun ini In truce im art. 77, in Mogul painting based on Western 
works. 295. 299, 298 
Chulakoku Yakshi, 66. 76. 64 
ChuJiun-i Shah Sulim. 29$ 

Classic.d art; and Central Asia, 34. and Gjuidhursn an, 7, 77, 78, 
SO, K9, 90, 92. 93, Mf>, |4V. it> eclectic ism and adaptivity, 86, 87, 
93, 94, 23. 76. 7v, 92. 93, 142. its representation of human 

rjEiirc. 147. its iconography. 93, 147. and titdun nil. 13. 34; 
ahv Hr,U l - rustic Roman art 

coins. SO, 96. Alexandrian, $3; Ruciriun, 83, 85. Gupta, 103, 137- 
38, 254, Hellenistic, S3; tndu-Greek, 83; Kjhalrapa, 105, U3; 
Kushuii, K9, 91. U>t. 103, M3; Mogul, 285. 278; Satavnhima, 
1 13. Iraikutiska, IJ 3 
Comm.igcmr, 78 

cosmology: concepts of, 7. 15. 20, 22. 26, 30, 77 , 311, 36. 85; 

expressed irt architecture, 32. 57, 178, 273, 3i2 
ruddupuh: 114; painting, 269 
Cundinghum, Sit Alexander, 6! 

Dubhoi: icu uuu 2 1 ? 

Daghestan: sculpture. 78 
Dah ParvHliyU, 130 

Dakshinamurli, Siva as, 118, 137, 235, 239, 1It 132, 234, 237 
Damascus, school of; mosaicKls, 14? 
diimpati, 61, 72, 97.65, 74, 76 

dance t5, 24. 32. 34. 117. 140. 170. 240. 251. 269. 65. 166. 262; 
Bhamta* treatise on, 252. 259, 259. dancers. I 17. 140, 203 240. 
269. (94. divinities dancing, 20, 22. 117. 236, 259, 312. 162. 
t~l; if id.iv Nalnraja, Siva as 
D.iiuJun-uilik: painting. 113 
Dmidin. 29. 30 
LMravin am temple, 251 
Ihiitan-i-A mtr Hamzat‘ 291 
Dnswnmh rUasvanlu), 37, 295 
Daululuhjd ivr Deogiri 

Deccan style. 280; m in in lure painting. 301. 295. 360. 304 
Delhi 277. 2SO; architecture, 37, 279, 280; A lai Dtifwaza. 277; 
Be gam [Hi i Khirki mosque, 279, mausoleum Of Humayun, f76.- 
Putina Uila, 280. 281; Qi la- 1 -Kotina Muspd. 280; Qutb Minar. 
277. 274; QuwwtU- Ut-Ulmn. 277, 374; Red Fort, 289. 291; tomb 
at Qut-ud-Din A folk, 277 

demonology. 114. 170. 81. 88, 165. 232; see utst* A pus mam. Apsa- 
rases; Astsras; gandhorvns; Mara 

Dcogurh: sculpture. 114, 129, 130. temple of Vishnu, sculpture, 129 
DiOgiri a rein tec lure, 279 
324 Dcutvadi; brrm/e. 194 


Dcvadalta. 107 
Devi, 114, 197.246,252 
Dkatnmasamgatii. 26 
riharma ree Law 

Dharmachakru. s*c Vk heel of the Law 
Obaintakaya. 8 

Db&ntatoStra, 158 

Dhawta, 259 

dhyurm,7 

Dighatapas. 73 

Dilwura; sculpture. 2/9 

Dipanikarii. 153 

Divyavtiitafai. 125 

l>xtdagaddavjij|i; architecture. 257 

Diingduting (Viciimni): bronze. 166 

Demg-so’n iVitinarti) 1 bronze bells, 157 

Drakshrtranin. temple. 247 

diLipcrv, treatment of, 22. 87, 97, 129. 187, 209, 79. 142, 160, 
168.214 

DraupadL 68. 269 
Droiuulitya, 217, 2(6 
Dtikhitir-i-Suiihiwar; painting, >49 
Diner. Albrecht: Mogul copies after, 37 t 299 
Dtifga. 7 

Durga Mahishttniardini T 129, 259 

Dnutvakya. 68 

Dvaravati: 181; sculpt unf, 181, 174-76, 178 

Egypt: 43. 47 . 77, architecture. 312; Mameluke mosaics. 28(1; 

painting [rum Fuyyuftt, 147. sculpture, 49 
Ek.imukhnltnga, 103, 129 

Elephanla raves; uixhiicctuns, / 14; sculpture. 117, 118. (16 
Ellora caves; architcdiire, 12-13. 239. 240. JO. 241: Dhumur Lena 
<Cave 29). 30; Indra Sabha fCave 33). JO, 32. Kailasa/Kiiila- 
vintha temple, 12-13, 239. 240, 243. 32. 237. 241. mural 
painting. 218. 242; Ramesvara (Cave 21K29, 112. 113; sculpture, 
114. 117. 118. 340. 343. 29. 30. 32. (12. 1(3, 237. 241 
ermieistn in Lmlian urt. 20, 24, 26. 34, 299. 31 1. 3J2. 36 39 3/0 
Eltumanur; temple, sculpture. 269 

Fa-hsien, 94 

Farhad Beg-yailiiki: mural pointing, 146 

Farther Imth. art of: architecture. 32, 158, 168, 170, 171, P3, 177. 
178, 181. 161. hmtises, 157, 166, 168, 162, (77, 179, 180. 182 , 
(84436; Buddhism, 157. 158. 166. 168. 171. 173, 177, 181, 35 3, 
Chinese influence on. 157, 158. J82; Gandharau influence on, !8; 
Gupta inlluencc on, J 66-67, 173, 181; Hindu influence un, 157, 
I"3. 313. 161; human figure, treatment of, 171. 18), /7J, 176; 
iconography. 157, 170, 182, (65, (82; Indian influence on, 32, 
59. SO. 157-58. 166-6K, 170-71. 177, f?8, 181-82, 313. 176; 
RturtaJi mpuetjcc cm. 166; sculpture; 158. 166, 170-71; Cbumpa, 
181. lavunesc, 105, 120, 173. 177, 161 , 777. Khmer; 32, 130. 
168, 170, 17S. 181. (62, (65-68 171. Thai, 168. 181-82. 172. 
(74-76, (78-80, t$2. Vietnamese, 157, 166; space, treatment of, 
170. 173. 159; symbolism. 162.182 
Fategarh, 56 
Fatehpur Sikri, 283, 288 
Fayynm: painting, 147 


flaming pillar (os symbol!. 107. IN 
Fondukhtaa: sculpture, 156, 152.153 
French, i. C, IW 
Funuii, 157 

Gabadavaln: 130, 205, 217; sculpture. 205, 27.216 
Gujalakslitni, 74, 103 
Gajam aka, Siva as, 117 
Gajen d ra mofcsti ado. 12V 

Gal Vihara I fo) Jiiminivu, Ceylon}: sculpture, 160 

Giifiilhara, lift of. 306. 313; and anthropomorphic Bsnldha image. 

86, 87, 89. 93, 04. U6, 81, 34. S3. 90. 94 , anti-CIassica] figural 
trend in, 77. 85, 86, 89-90. 92. 149; architecture. 85, 93-94; and 
ttiictna (also Graeco-Bsctf urn. Grucco-lranium, 82. 83. 85. 92. 
96. 79: ami Buddhism. 24. 77, 78. MO. 82. 83, 86. 87 89. 93 96. 
147, 153, 156. Hi: Central Asian component in, 85. 86. Classical 
influence on, 77. 78. 80, 83. 85. 86, 87, 89. 90. 92-93. 94, 78. 
79. Hi. 83. i42. 143: drapery, ireaLmnl of, 87. 97. 78*80. 83. 
89: exerted influence on: Central Asia, 78. 94. 145-47. 149. 150. 
153, 156, 142-48. 151. China. 146, Kashmir, 187, 19U. 198 
Graeco-Parthian influence on, 85, 92, and Hellenism. 24. 77-78, 
82. 83, 86, 89, 93. 81. Hellenistic influence on, 77, 78, 82, 85. 

87. K9. 92-93, 94. Hi, 83, 88. Vt; Hellenistic Roman influence on. 
7, 77-78, 89. 92-93. 14 5, 91: human figure, treatment uf. 77. 91. 
147. HI. 83.14,86, 88; iconography, 78, *0, 90, 93. HI. 96; and 
Indo-Greek/Grstco-Indittn culture. 77, 82, 83, 85. 96; Iranian 
component in, 85, Kb, 87, 147, 149; jewelry, 94, 96, 88; and 
K us turn /I ndo- Kushan taste. 85. 86. 89. 94. 96, 97. 147, 153. 
313. HI. 88. 14J. 144 light effects in. 81. mural painting 78 94. 
145*47, 142-44; Parthian influence on, 87. H9. 79. 88. 144. 
perspective, 78. MO-92, 94. 83. 142; Roman influence on 77 78, 
86. 89. 92. 94. 83. 89; sculpture: 22. 87, 97. 101. 105, 107, 1 10, 
96. me Lai, 94, stone, 85, 86. 89, 92, 94, 96 145. 78. 79 $0. 81. 
8366. stucco. 77. 78, 86, 92, 94 149. 23. 88, 89, 90. 92-94. 
terra-cotta, 78, 87, 91; Seythu-Saimulian component of, 94. 96. 
seals. 7Jj; selectivity and adaptation in. 93, 94, 142 space, treat¬ 
ment of, 90, 94, 313, 85; steles, 22. 89. ¥5; symbolism, 85. 86, 
89, 90. 93 

gandhurwis, 170 

Ganesa, 103, 113, 114. 129, J4t>, 247. 259. 33.136. 257 
Gancsu Gumpha cave, 61 

Ganjta: 190, 217, 247, Gupta, 130, 137, 138. 134. Pallsva, 230, 
28. 230. Seim. 196. 202: VukalAu, 117. 123 
Gatiga. Eastenv. temples. 203. 205. 251, 39. 203-5. Eastern Chnlu- 
kya influenced by, 249; sculpture, 20, 203, 205, 34. 36. 39. 204. 
206. 207 

Ganga. Western; 243, sculpture. 243 

Gangttdhura, Sivu as, 118, 128. 116 

Gnngaikondndtollqmrmn: 251. temple, sculpture. 187,251 

Gajiguparmnyn. 137 

Gartiw;i; sculpture l 30 

garland-bearers. 105 

Gwruda, 24. 1«3, 277 

gems, incised, 146 

GhiinlasaJa. 105‘, sculpture. 107, 118 
Chain hit alia, 74 
G trends. art Oiorids 
Girnar. inscription, 105 


Godavari. 43 

Goei/. Hermann. 273. 287 

Gidakpur. icira-CDlta. 59 

Gidconth: 301; architecture, 37; painting, 301 

gold arid gold worlc: Gamlhaiii. 78, 94. 88; I ndo- Muslim. 289. 304; 

Indus Valley. 53, Jfi. trade, 47, Jlf, 141 
Ooli 105. 125; sculpture, 107, 110, i 13 
Grimmest ara, 243, 242 
Good Law. set Law 
Gopalu, Krishna as. 301, 370 
Gothic art, 15. 9 3.81 

Govardliann cave 229. 230: scenes. 1 14, 22H, 230, 229, 230 
Graeco-Hadrian art, 77, 82, S3, 85, 92, 141 

Graeco-Buddhist an.. Graeco-Rom an Buddhist an, see Gaud hare, 
art ol 

GracCt>4nmiim/Gracco-Parthiim an 77. 82; Gandharu iidluenced 
by. 78. 85, 92.96. 79 
Creot Britain: and India, 37, 40, 48. 3tl6 
Great Goddess. 45. 48, 37. 8. 10 

Greek art corn*, 83; exerted influence on Hindu art, 187. 190, 
Mumyan art. 58; Gracco-Bactrian phase, 77, 82, 83. 85, 92. 141; 
Graeco-Duddhi<ii art, set Gan divan*. art of; Graeco-Iranian /Grac- 
cri-Pariliiiii) phase. 78. 82. 85, 92 79; Hellenistic 24. 82, 94. 
147. figural art, 13, 77-78, 83. 85. 86-87, 89. 92-93, 81. 83. 91; 
human figure, rrctdmctU of. 20; illusion, 5K); Imlo-Greeks, 77, S2. 
83, 85, mosaics, 146, perspective, 90; sculpture. 49, 23; art ute*> 
Classical nrl; Hellenistic Roman an 
Grousset, Rene, 153. 156 
Gudimalktm: sculpture. 73, 107 
Gudivada, 105 

Guerreim, Faiher Fernando. 299 

Gugga. 190 

guilds tsredil. 12, 68 

Gujarat, art of 130, 217-18. 281, miniature painling, 296, 302; 

Mogul architecture influenced by, 28f> 

Gutborga; architecture, 37; fi.indj N’awat, 280 
Guler school l painting. 218. '02. 3046 
GuirnitididuTru: 105; culptiirc. Jit? 

Gunsiga Vijayudiiya Ml, 747 
Gunduya, 244, 246 
Gunlupahi: tifchitecturc, 74 

Gupta art 166; exerted influence on: Central Asia, 149, I'O, 153, 
156. ISO. tSt . Farther India, J67. 173. IKi Hindu sculpture. 
187. 190, 203. 209, 221. 193, 198, coins, 103, 137-38, 134; 
iconogniphy, 129, 137; metalwork. 140 nmrtil pttinliitg, II NO, 
sculpture: 117, 140. aretunccmrat. 129-30, 137, 247 corns, 103, 
137-38, figural. 97. 114, 125, 160, in bionire, 140. in stone, 
71-72, 129. 137, 17. 127 , I2&, 130, in stucco. 137, yj.1. in Icrra- 
cotta iclayi, 137, 131, 132. 133 
Gupusj 114. 125. 150 
Gu/gi. temple or Sivu. 2 \ 1 

Gurjam Pratih.ini: 130. 187, 209; ardutecmre. 196: bronze 187. 

194 sculpture, 187. 247, 189-91. 193. 194. 197 
Gwalior; 287; Fort, Man Mandir, 286. 287; sculpture, 187, 128. 

189: tomb of Muhammad Ghaus. 286 
Gy a fas pur sculpture. 15 


11 ad da: painting. 94; sculpture, 77, ,89, 90, 148 
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ILilubid architecture. 25"?. Huysulesvara temple. sculpture, 261; 
sculpture. 259 

Hump; 204: Hazara Run^vaaii temple, sculpture, 264 r 2o6. Lulus 
MshaU, 266; Western Chain kyu sculpture, 246; Vimpakslni tem¬ 
ple, tnura) painting, 269 
Hansa JaUika, 105, I2S, 120 
Huiiiimkonda: temple, sculpture, 259 
tffmunuiii. 252 
Hampuri, 129,221 

Huntppa: 45, 47. 4$, 54. 55; ceramics. 44 t 44; jewelry, 56: sculp¬ 
ture, 20. 45, 48. 8, 49.52 
KurisKeiia. 117 
Hariti, 101. (46 
Harshavardhiinit. 448, 18? 

Hasan Nisami, 273 
Hass tin u culture. 44 
Hflthi Cumpha cave, $1 
Havell, il G., 306 
Haven: temple. 244 
Havishka. 9) 

Hctmxkcrck. Maarten van. Mogul copies after, 299 
Hellenistic art, 77-78, S3, 146, 147; exerted influence on: Gnn- 
dhflran art. 77, 78. 85. 86, 87. 89. 92-93, 94. Si. 83, 91. Indian 
an, 13, 24, 77, 82. 83 . 85. Kushiut art. 85: see also Graeco- 
Buctrian art: fnrfti-Greck art 

Hellenistic Roman art exerted influence on Gandharan an, 7, 
77-7H, 89, 92 93, 145. 91 
Hcmadpanti style, 244 
Hcmavati; 243: sculpture. 242, 244 
Heytlen, Jan and Pieter van der: Mogul copies after, 299 
Himalaya, miniature painting, see Puhari schools 
Hinduism: 311; aesthetics, 7, 28-29; exerted influence on; Indu- 
Muslim an, 273, 277. 280. 281, and Mogul architecture, 282, 
283, 285. 287; spread of, outside India, 32, 157, 173; see uJiro 
Vedas 

Hirnnyakitsipu. ! 14, M7 

Hoy's a las, 257; architecture. 257. Ml, exerted influence on Vi jay a- 
nagara, 269; miniature painting, 259, 263,; sculpture, 209, 259, 
261,262 

Hrishikcsa bronze, 194 

human figure, treatment of: 9, If, |7, 22. 24. 125, 311. 312-13, 15, 
239; Central Asia. 147, 311 152, Farther India. 171. 181, /7J, 
176; foreshortening, 20, 48, 78. 105, 8; Gaud Kara. 78, 90. 147, 
83. 84; Greek, 20; tndu. Valley, 20. 48. 49. 8 46. 51, 52, Is¬ 
lamic an iconic tradition, 34, 273. 285, 305. 3i 3; Satavahana. 105. 
113 

Humuyuii- 281: mausoleum, Delhi, 276, and miniature painting, 291, 
295, 296. 299 

Hushang Shah; mausoleum, Maudit, 285 
Hyderabad. 301; architecture, 291 

Ibrahim II. Shah Add;300 

iconography 7. 34, 17(J, 311, CcmraJ Axiu, |42, 143, 145, !46, 
147, |5(I. 153. 156. (53; China. 143, 1S6; Farther India, 156, 
157, im 182, (65. 182; Gundhnra, 78, SO, 90, 93, 81, 96; Gup¬ 
ta, 129, 137; Iranian component, 85;Kusttun, 103 
lilur sculpture, 140 

126 Ikstivnku: 107; metalwork, 111; sculpture, 107. T10-11. (08. (JO 


llkhun ex cried influence On Indo-Mirdim, art. 279 
Indo-Fiireptran cultures. 55, 56. 57. 80, 96, |4| 

Indo-Grcck art. 77, 82. 83, 85; see also Gandhara, art of 
Irtdo-Iranian art. 83, 149. 15ft 

In do-Mu slim ait: 7, 34, 37, 273, 312, 313; architecture. 273, 277, 
279-80, 281. 282, 291. 313. 286; ftahnwni dynasty, 280. cal¬ 
ligraphy. 288. 296. 104, 290; glared life, 279, 282, 3t>4; Hindu 
influence on, 273, 277. 280. 281; llkhurt influence on. 279; inluy, 
3(14 305. Iranian influence on. 279. 28ft. 313. Lodi dynasty, 
279-80, 281, 282, 2*V. Miirathas. 7, 37, 291. 28?; miniature 
panning, 37, 40, 300; perspective. 37. 288, 40, 300; Seljuk in¬ 
fluence on. 277: Timuml influence on, 279, 280. 281; Tughlnq 
dynasty, 277. 279, 28ft, 281. re e ulio Islamic art: Mogul art 
Indonesia, 157, 158; see aim Java 
Indc-Parthinns. 85 
India, 54.72, 103. 129 

Indus Valley civilization: H, 20, 43-45. 47'49, 51. 53-56; archi¬ 
tecture, 47; bronze. 49. 8: ceramics 43, 44, 53, 44, 45. goldivork 
and silver*ork. 53, 56, human figure, irealment of, 20. 48, 49, -A 
46. 51. 52: metalwork, 45; pictographiu writing, sculpture. 20, 
4S-49. 51. 8. 46. 48 49, SI-35; seals. 47. 48. 51. 50. 55. 5u- 
meriim influence on. 49. 51, 46; symbolism. 48. 51, 50; town 
planning. 47, 54 
Ingholl. Harold, 91.^4 

Iranian an; Achaorncnid period. 20. 22. 57. 60. 80. 82: and Afghan¬ 
istan ami Pakistan, 80; architecture, 57, 58, 279. 282, 289; ce¬ 
ramics, 44. 45; exerted influence on: Buctria, 85. Central Asia, 
34, 141, 142-43 144, 147, 149.15ft, 153, (43-45. Gandhara. 78, 
85, 86. 87, 89. 92. 94. 96. 79. 88, Indian art. 13, 2ft, 22, 24, 57, 
60. JO, Indo-MusJim art, 279. 280, 313, Kush&a art. 85, Mini- 
nan art, 57, 58 . 60. Mogul an, 37, 280, 281-82, 285, 287, 289, 
291, 295, 296, 299, 294. 295; glass, 305; Graccrv-Iranian/Graccri- 
Parthian phase. 77. 78. 82. 85. 92. 79, iconography, 85; Ukhan*. 
279: and India, 45; linio-Iranian phase, 83. 149, 150; Indo-Par- 
thian phase. 85; painting uml mininture painung, 147. 2S2. 288; 
Parthian phase. 24, 85. I43 t 79, J43. 144 ; ‘Peacock Throne,' 
304; protohistonc cultures. 43. 44. 45; Safavids, 280, 282, 285, 
288, 289; Saxsiiman art. 24, 86. 149. 150. 187; see aht) Seleudd 
art; Timurid art 
ha Muhammad I'.ffendi. 287 
f-seng. 156 
Isisinga. 9V 

Islam. 13. 34. 141,273. 311 

Jslamk: Art, 7. 24. 34, 305 313: ucsthclics, 34, an iconic iradilkni, 
34, 273. 285, 3U5. 3U; nrehiiccturc. 34, 273, 277, 305; callig¬ 
raphy, 273. 305; Iranian influence <m. 34: painting und nunuilure 
painting. 13. 273. 313; stiver work. 283; see uho Indo-MuiUm 
art; Mogul an 

Itnlian an: Indian art influenced by, 15; Mogul cupies tiflcr. 17, 299, 
301; Romanesque art. 283, (4 
halt ►-Roman art, 77 

{‘tirmid-ud-Duulah: tomb. Agra, 288, 282 

ivoTy carving. 68. 73. 74; Karkula, 187. 198, Kmhan. HM. (03, 
(04; Vipyimagara, 269. 266. 267 

Jugal: Ablblku temple, sculpture, (96. temple, sculpture, (94 
Jnggayyapetu, 105; sculpture, 72, 73 

Jahangir. 282. 285. 287. 282 coins. 278; mausoleum, rear Lahore. 


285. 288; miniature panning. 295, 296. 299, 2^ JUS: puJace. 
Furt. Agra, 299, 281 t 282 

Jainism: 34. 311, ndiilcctiuc, 32. 205, 312; art, 313; manuscript 
and miniature painting, 218, 259, 220; mythology, 61; sculpture, 
97, 10J, 109, 239, 99.218: symbolism, 97, 1(11 
Jaipur: sculpture. 205 
Jai Singh. 28S 
Jam: architecture, 277 
Jammu school: painting, 302 
JunnpaiJukalyaiii. 110 

Japanese art bronze. 157; Indian influence un, fill. 156; prints, En¬ 
dian art influenced by. 40, 306 

J a takas land art); 9; Ajnnta caves. 73. 110. 1 li 120. (24, 125, 
120, 123; Amafavati, 105; Bharhut. 61, 66. 74, 76; Mathura, 
103; Miron. H2: Nagarjun.de inula. 110-11. 10$, HO; Sancht, 68, 
71, 74, 76 

Jmavorman Sundara Pandya. 264 
Jaidas. 71.76 
JanBao: architecture, 94 
J aim pur: architecture. 2 8 (Ml 

Java: architect it re. 32. 168, 171, 173, 177, 161, bronze. 777; sculp¬ 
ture, 105, 120, 171. 173. 177. 17? 

Jayadeva. 196 
Jayihimhii (Skjdharaja), 217 
J ayavunium VII. 168 

Jesuits: Mogul miniature panning influenced by. 293, 29$ 

J eta van a. 66. 74 

jewelry Gundhara, 94. 96, 88; Indus Valley. 53, 56; Mogul, 304-5 
Jhukar culture, 55 
Jogiswar.i: metalwork. 226 
Jorwe: ceramics. 45 

Jouveau-Dubrun), G., 113. 235. 239 

KachcfUipa Jautka. 103 

Kailnsa (cosmic mountain), 243, JO 

K&il&sa /Kailajianaf ha. temple at Hllora, 12-13, 239. 240, 243. 32. 
237, 241 

KaiJ&sunalha: temple at k arch ip or am. 230. 233. 235-36 
Kaitflbha, 129, 190 

Kakattyas. 130. 257; mural painting, 259, 264; sculpture. 259. 26J 
kalagni-Rtulra. Siva as. 73 
Kalakacharypkathu, 218 
Kali. 51, 156 

Kalidasa: 66, 76, 99, UK. 124; SinlavikoymmUtu. 66: Meghadula. 

61. 76, 124. 130. 205. ftaghuvanva, li t, 228 
Kalingu (Ho-Urtg), 158 
Kalkytivatjru. Vishnu as. 162 
Kalpasulm, 218, 220 
kulpavulli, 61.71, 130 

Kutugumalai: sculpture. 239; Vaituvunkovil. architecture and sculp¬ 
ture. 236, 239, 2J7. 238 
Kiilyanapura: sculpture, 16 
kalyanasuntiara. J17, 252, 252 
Kalyani, 244 

Kanauj: architecture. 280; sculpture, 187 

Kanchipurani/ Kanchi: 228; Avravatcsvara, 233; Kailusanutha tem¬ 
ple. 230, 233, 235-36, Mnktesvara, 233; mural painting. 235-36: 
Rajas imho, vara temple, 226; sculpture. 20, 233. 266; Vnikuntha- 


pcrumal, 233; Varudaniju Icmplc. 266 
Kungra painting. 187, 218, 302, 222 
kanhiidiisa, 68, 73 

Kanishka: 89, 94; coins, 89, 101. reliquary, 104; statue. 101 

KankoduttavaniUini: bronze, 258 

Kapisa: 89-90; stele?, 89. 94; w alto Begrum 

Kura Khoja: mitral painting. 150 

K a rash ah r, 146 

Karkota dynasty . 187; ivory carving; 198 
Karla: sculpture. 68. 72. I 13. 74 76 
Kama, 209 

Kama Kmtphur. temple. 59 
Kant ikeyn. 103, 33, 96 
Karuvuror, 257 

Kashgar' Kashgaria, see Scrindia 

Kashmir 43, 45; architecture, 187. 281, 289. 291; bronze, 190; 

ivory carving, 187, 198. metalwork. 187, 190 
Katuhddi. 73 

Kathiawar, peninsula of. 34, 47. 54. 55 
Kiitra sculpture. 97 

Kftumuri, 190 

Kuundinya. 61 

Kausambi sculpture. 66, 67 

Kaveripakkanr sculpture. 233, 235, 250 

Kuviyur cave: sculpture. 239 

Keyt, George, 308 

Klui jura ho: 32: architecture. 205: Outragupm temple, 208 ; Jaga- 
damba temple, 209; Kandariyu MahaUevu temple. 205, 209, 208; 
Lakstinmna temple, 2/1: sculpture. 20, 209. 2//. 212-15 
k hand agin caves, 61, 74 
Kharavcla. 61 

Khmer art: J77-7S; architecture. 168, 177. 178, IRI; Mtulplure. 32, 
130, 168, ! 78, 181,742. 165*68. Wiser also Dvarovati 
Khmer kingdom, 158, 178 
Khah; sculpture, 129 
Khorezm, see Chrjrasmia./Ch 0 rcnn 
Khotatt, art ol, 141. 143. 153. 156 
Kilapuddanur: mctalwurk, 235 
Kilayur: sculpture, 254 
Kiratamurti, Siva as, 240 
Kiraiarjuittya, 137, 247 
Kirrtvarmnn, 221, 226 
Kolhapur; metalwork, 111 

Ktmarak: sculpture. 20. 205. 36. 29, 206. 20?; Sun temple, 205, 
251-52. 36. 39 
Kondanct sculpture, 68 
Konst a [hi r: IU5; lemi-cottn. 113 
Kongu art. 240 

Korean art Indian influence on. 80. (56 
Kol-Piji 47; ceramics, 47, 44 
Kramnsch. Stella, 226 

Krishna, I 14. 129. 173. 190. 218, 301, 270, 304, 306 
Krishna 1, 240 
Krishmukvaiayn. 264. 266 

Krrshna Valley : 72. 105, 114. architecture depicted in sculpture. 

105, J 0/8 1 bron/e, 111 
Krilantnparasu. 138, 134 
Kshutrop,i: 105; coins. 105. 113 


kshcmcndru: Avadanakalpalata, 105; Avadonus, 105; S(trvarrulada- 
vitdtina. I TO 

Kubcra, Yaksha, 66, 72, 99, 103 

Kuhju Vishfluvardhanu, 244, 246 

Ku Bwa: sculpture, 176 

Kucha, Bftof, 141. 143, ISO. 153. 136. 143 

Kuiiukuttu (Janet, 240 

Kukk.iiuir architecture. 244 

Kukkma Jaiaki i, 66, 74 

Kulli culture: 45; ceramics, 45, 5t, 45; tnciatwork, 45 
Kulu school: painting. 218, 507 
K until rngupoi cuim, 13K, 154 
Kumarapala, 217 
humarnpuLciianUi. 218 

Kunibakonuiti: NngKvarasvami temple, sculpture, 251, 259 

KuiahhaMtia caves, J05 

Kunnakudi cave sculpture. 136 

Kuram metalwork, 235, 251 

Kurkihur: bronze. 196 

Kuruvatu. temple, sculpture. 244 

Kuthiii: ait; 312, 313, coin!.. 89. 91. 101, 103. 113: exerted in¬ 
fluence on Central Asia. 105, 107, 143. 144, |45, 147. 153. 
145-45; Hellenistic influence on. 85; iconography. 103; Iranian 
influence od, 85. ivory carving. 104 105. 104: metalwork. 104; 
mural painting. 105. 147; sculpture, 85, 89, 97, 99, 101, 103M, 
HI, 99-102; Turkoman influence on. 101; see alio Onndhara, art 
of; Mathura, school of 

Kushaii empire, 85. 86, 59, 94, 96, 97. 141, 143 
Kutab (formerly Vtahtutgtri); temple of Vishnu, 216 

Lahore: architecture. 37, Ion. 289; mausoleums of Jahangir and 
Nur Johan, 285. 284 
Lakshmuna, 129. 252, UO 
Lakshin am; mi: a. 196 
Lakshin a nkati: sculpture, 194 
Lakshmi. 1 13. 252, 272 
LakshminarasUnha. 240 
V*K297 

Lalitaditya Muklapidn. 187 
Lahiagiri: sculpture, 205 
Laldapura. 1S7 
Lanka. 74 

Laos, architecture, 32 
late antique art, 77, 92 
Lavana Prasada. 217 

l-iw (Good Luw; dhaitna; saddbarmd): M3. 145, 15. 35; Asokit 
and, 58, 81; Buddha ;md, 8. 89, 105, DharmaLjya. 8; golden 
goose and. 125, 120; Wheel of the Law. 58, 72, 12. 20. 67, 68. 
182 

Lcppkthi; mural painting. 269; Naiya mandapa, 266 
Levdlfoisian culture, 43 
lingam, 55 

Lmgudbhava. Vishnu as. 114 
Lin-vi, 158. 16* 

literature. 7, 9, 15, 26. ill. 313; .irr ulm Jutaka* ,md individual 
works 

Lnvinsky. 8. A.. 143 

32S Lodi dynasty 279, 2K i . architecture. 279-80: exerted influence on 


Mogul architecture, 282, 286 
Lokesvara. Bod his a uva. 168, 165 
Lulluta, Ghattn, 29 
Lomu Rivhi cave. 59. 61 
Lonar architecture. 244 
Lonasobhika. TO! 

Lop Bun i rhailatiil): bronze, 179; stone Buddha, 172 
LopBuri. style Of: 181. bronze, 180: sculpture, 179, 180 
LoralnJ, 44 

Loriyan-Tancai: architecture. 94 

Loro Jongrang iJava): architecture, 173, t61 

Ltmu JiUaktt, 105 

Lothid. 47. 54 

Loti, Pierre, 181 

loius in art: 7. 61, 186. Ajaxitii. 24. 27; Amaravati. 105; Gezunda 
{VijayuvadaJ, 247. 246, 111 lorn, 117, 243 (Kniiusa lempic), Gaiv- 
dhiiran schi^il, 78. 96 (Taxila); LopBuri, 172, 179 Mathura, 99, 
100; San chi, 71, 74; Silt anna vasal, 239; Sukhodayu style. 182; 
Udayagiri, 61. 76 

Madagascar. Indian influence on, 32 
MiidauanLaku, Sivu as. 269 
M.idhu. 129. 190 
Madugula; sculpture, 114 

Madura/Madurai 32; ivory carving, 36*. metalwork, 765, Mtaaksh; 

temple, ^culplure. 26y, sculpture, 264, 269 
Mug,nthii, 57 
Mjgandiya, 105 
M.igbu: 5lsup;iliivii4hn, 111 
magic. 57, 58. 59. 145, 153,#/, 282 

Mahabidipuram: Arjumi rath a, 230. 232 „ 253; architecture, HJ, 
128, Z3U, 232. 254; BMma ratha. 230; Doraupadl rathn. 230. 
232; Dhantutraja ratha. 230; Govardhana cave. 228, 729, 230; 
Mahishamardini cave, 230, 232; NakulasahmJevti ruth i. 230; Sa- 
hadeva fTempfe 5J, 27; sculpture, 114. 120. 228 . 230, 240. 229, 
230. 252-34 sculpture. Aijtuta's penance, 228. 230, 28, 230. 
Shine temple, 230. 234 Varuha eaves. 230 
Mahahhorata, 55, 104, 130, 243. St 
Mahtuleva tafaka, 66 
Muhiisanaka latuka. 66, 74, 76, 124, /7J 
\lahaktipi Jaltika. 66, "6 
Mahakulisivara: sculpture, 221 
Malupunisha, 87, 89 
Mbihasanghikas, I 43 
Mahasthun: terra-cotta. 190 
Mahavira. 7, 22. 32. 137.214 
MahtPilravarttiiin, 228. 33i) 

MahesvarL 191 

MahipaJndeva. I87 r 194 

M nhishamardini. 114 190, 230. 232 

Mahtshamaxdmi Durga, 129, 259 

Malik ar: architecture. 144 

Mahob#, 209 

Mahuli: sculpture. 97 

Mahudi; sculpture, 140 

Moitraka; sculpture. T40. 133. 156-40. 191 

Maitreya, 97, 153 

nuiLiras 71. 103. 138. 173, 134, 189 



Malaya: brooze. 157 

M&lwa; 130. 200: architecture. 280 

Malwa school: pun)ling, 302 ,220 

Mum dukes, 280 

Manchaputi Gumpha cave. 61 

Man Jugjp.itin cave, 228 

Mandhata, 73. 110. 108 

Wtintifuitu /ataka. IDS 

Mandt: miniature painting. 308. 319 

Mantiu. mausoleum of 1 (ushang Shah. 285 

Mangaksa, 221. 226 

Man it: hue ism, Ml. 147. 150 

Manikkavachakar, 40, 260 

MaiuuuLba. 103, 187 

Man digue. Father Scbastiano, 287 

Man Singh. 285, 286 

manuscript painting, see miniature and manuscript painting 
Mara. 71. 76, 107, 117. 187. Bt. 18$ 

Maradhanhana, 71, 76, J07, 117, 118, 120, 1«7. m 

Maratha: 291; architecture. 7. 37, 287 

M<i raVadims, 117 

Margiana. 143-44 

Mart ami temple. 187 

Mamar: painting, 302 

Mas pern, H., 144 

Masrun temple, sculpture, 187 

Masson, M. E r , 144 

Mat. sculpture. 85 

Mathura 156, Cenlrat Asia influenced by, 156, 151 K us him metal 
reliquary, 104; sculpture: 66. 105, 313, 19, 174. early anthro¬ 
pomorphic (mages of Buddha unit Buddhism h as, 86-S7. 89 91. 
iconography, 103-4, Jain works (Kushan period), 101, J03, 99, 
100, Rushan ivories, 104, 103. 104, other Rushan works, 86. 89. 
97. 99, 101, 103, 187, 313. 109. 191, 102. Surtga terra-cottas. 
67. Western influence. 78. 101. 79 
Mntiposaka Jut aka. 125 
VI air ik as. 103, 130 

Multancheri: palace, mural painting. 269, 270-12 
Muukhans. 187 

Mauryan art: 57-61, 82, 143; architecture. 57. 59. Mi. 74 (eases); 
Iranian influence on. 57, 58, *0; pi Nun and capitals, 57-58, 59, 
60, 58, 59; sculpture, 59. 60, 74, 10, 60 
Maya. 66, 107. 62 
Maymbhaiij: sculpture. 205 
Megastbenea. 57 

Mchntuli: Jamah Masjid, 280; mausoleum of Maul ana Jamal Khan, 
279; sculpture, 66 
Menander. 82-83, 143 
Mem, Mount. 178 

Mesopotamia; and Afghanistan and Pakistan. Ml; and India. 20, 45; 
and Indus Valley civilization, 47. 51; protohistorie cultures, 43, 
44 , 47, sculpture. 49 

metaUvork. 187; Oinlukya, 223. 2/9, Chalukya. Eastern, 247: Cha- 
tukya. Western, 226; Clicra. 240; cire-pertiue (kwh was) process, 
53, 111; Gupta, 140, Iks&vaku, 111 Indus Valley. 4$; Kushwl, 
104; Pallava. 235, 252; proiohistonc, 45, 56; Rashtrakuta, 742. 
Satavahana, Jll; Vijayanagjus, 266, 263. 265: see also bronzes; 
gold and gold work; silverwork 


Me war school: painting, 302. 220 
Mihiru Uhoja. 187 
MiUwtapanlui, 82-83. 143 

miniature and manuscript pain ling Chamba school, 40; Deccan 
style iAhmadnag.ir, flip pur, Golcondaj, 37, 301. 295, 300, 304; 
Gujarat school, 296, 302; Huy sab, 259. 263, Indo-Mushm. 37. 
40. 300; 

Mogul 40, 218. 273 288. 306. components and traits of style. 
37. 21N, 281-82, 291. 295-96, 299, 301. 302. 313, court and 
historical scenes. 294-96. 319. impel ad patronage. 291, 295, man¬ 
uscript illustrations, 291, 294, 297, 299, 300. nature, treatment 
of, 295-96, 220 297, 299. 302, painters, 291, 295. 299. 298. 
portraits. 218. 299, 300, 303, subjects relating to music iRagmala, 
etc,), 301.295, JOt. 304. 305. Western (European) influence, 37. 

295. 302. 313, 294. 29: 1, 305. workshop production, 291, 295* 
Rajput school 218, 301, 306. 306. Himalaya iPahirnt brunch. 

37. 218. 3D2, 301. 309— BsisoWi, 218, 3t>2, Gulcr, 218. 302, 
304-8, Jammu, 302, Knngra, 187. 218, 302. 222, Kulu, 218. 307, 
MaDdt, 308. 3W, find Sikh schools. 302, 304, 3Oh. 3f?V — Rajpu- 
laitt <Rajaslhanii bunch, 37, 2l8 t 301-2, JdJ —Amber, 302, Bi¬ 
kaner, 302, Bunddkhimd, 302. Bundi, 218. 302. Mulwa 302. 
720, Marwar. 302, and Me war schools, 302. 730— 

western Indian painted manuscripts, 218.276, see also painting: 
perspective 

Milan (Serindiii) mural painling. 94, 145-17, 1 42-44. Shrine 3, /4j; 
Shrme 5, 144 

Miralh Asoku pillar. 59 .59 

Mir Hashing 295 

Mirpnr Khas. sculpture. NO. 133 

Mir Sayyid All. 37, 291 

Miskina. 37. 295 

mithunoi. 24-25, J 11, /7J. 124 

Mudbcra. Sun temple. 217. 218. 216 ; corona, 217-18 

Mogalrajapurum eaves: 228; sculptarc. 114 

Mogul an: 7, 34, 305, 312, 313; architecture. 37, 279. 280. 281. 
282-83, 2S5, 291 313, 285, batch pur Sikrl. 283, 288, Fort. Agra. 
283. 285. 286, 278-81, 282, Fort, Gwalior, 286. 287. luuemry 
monuments 276. 282, 286, Taj Mahal!, 37, 287-89, 304. 288. 
290-93, see at&* Delhi, Lahore; Chinese influence on. 281; coins, 
285. 278; enamel, 305; neural rcprcscniauon. 283. 285. 278; 
glass. 305, guldwurk and silverwork. 289. 304; Gujarol influence 
un, 286; Hindu influence un, 282, 283, 285. 287; inlay, 304. 305; 
Iranian influence on. 37, 280. 281-82, 285. 287 289 291. 295. 

296. 299. 294. 295: Lodi influence on, 282. 266; miniature paint¬ 
ing. see under mini auric mid manuscript painting; modem Indian 
art influenced by. 40, 306; pcrsjtcclive. 288. 295. 296, 302, 313; 
and Rujput art, 218, 285, 296, 301-2. 278. Safavid influence on. 

280. 282. 285. 286, sculpture, 285; Timurtd influence on, 280, 

281, 282; Turkish influence on, 37; Western influence on, 37, 273. 
295, 26U, 301. 3D2. 313. 264 298 310 Western painting in¬ 
fluenced by. 299 

Moguls, 34. 2MJ, 281, 282 

Mohctiju-daro: 43, 4 7. 48, 53, 54; brunze. 49. 8: ceramics. 44. 45; 

jewelry, 56; sculpture, 20. 51, 46, 46. SI, 53-55 
Mohim. JAb, 268 
Mnjopahii, 177 

Mokhra Morsdii architecture, 94 
Mooklierjec, Sailirt, 308 
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Mrf£htfihakaiika $ 99, I It, WL 102 
MucUukunda, 268 

Mudbtdri minmlure palming, 259, 263 

MugttpaftAri Jotstka, 76 

Muhammad Faqirullah. 295 

Muhammad Glwm: tomb, Gw altar. 286 

Muhammad ibii Tugfrluq* 279 

Mumttt MahaU, 287 a 288; see nfez* Taj Mahal! 

Mumjpk, 56 

nitiul pointing: H:ti : aik Tape* ! 49-50; Central Asian, 94 t )45-47, 
149-50, 153, 156, 142-18, tSO , Wo6 t Ceykm. /59; CJialukya. 
WcaliTO. 226. 228, 22* Chm, 240, 269, 270-72; Oisdombanim, 
269* 268; Chula, 257- 26/; Dantion-uihk. M3; Ellorn, 2(8. 242; 
Farhad Licg-viiiJiikt, 146; Ganijh.in^ 78. 94, 145-47, (42-44; 
Gupta. 117. 140^ Kakatiya, 259, 264. Kanchipuram* 235-36; 
Kusbwn. 105, 147, Lepnbi, 269; Minn. 94, 145-47, 142 ^ 4 ; 
Nayak, 269, 268, Pallav-i, 235-36 2J6; PumJyan, 239 P 239, 
PenMoil 150. 153: Rajput. 21®. 301; Rashtrakuta. 242. Sal*- 
viihanu. 73, I I J r 23, Vakuttika. wide' Ajanta cavers; Vijay^ 
HRgafi* 269, 268; ire u/xu painting: perspective 
mnsn- sand art) 313; miniatures based on melodic ihemes (Rag- 
mala, etc-1* 301. 195, 30L 304, 303, mitsEcians and musical in- 
smunents. 63 (lyrcl. 117, 21JC 24U T 65, 193. 247, Nityaviuoda, 
240. 25J; orchestra* hi, 66, Siva as lord tif mu^c, I IH. ill 
Muslims, irr Jmlo-Muslim art: Islam; Islamic art 
Myron* 20 
mythology, 9, 13, 61 

Nabataean art. 7ft 
NadutaiUit Siva f$j LIS 
Nagarjuna, ft, 105 

Nagarjunakofidu; wulplure, 72, 105, L07 p 110-11, 125 108, HO 

Nagib, 66, 103-4, 27, 62 m 84 1 152. 163. 172 , 179 

Nagusem, H3 

Nagjiur: architecture. 28 T 

Nalugiri, LOT, 125 ,106 

Nolracb; 153, 190. bronze, 194, 202; sculpture, 194, 196 

Mai Nuiidura culture; 44; metalwork, 45 

Namakkul caves: sculpture, 240 

Nanagliat cave: sculpture. 68 P 73 

Hands* 97 

Nandidfcvaja, 236 

Narad a. 138 

Naraiuirayaila 1 29 

Narailmha i Eastern Gattgu pOiicd. 205,206 
Nnnmmhi, Vishnu a>, 114, 117, 190 
Nura^imhiivurman, 27$. 230 
Narbada: prehistoric culture. 43 
NareiiJranmgiiraja Vijavadilya 11, 247 
Nurendrasena, 117 
Nartcsvani: sculpture. 190, 194 
Nuxik. cave, sculpture. 105; ceramics. 45 

Nauruju, Siva as 22, 29. in metal. 252, 250 r 231, 256, 25tf, in 
pointing, 240; m *cul piute, ! !4 P 236, 244, 247, (13, 193 
Natesa, 235. 236 
Navagralms. 130, 33 

Nayak: ivory carving,, 269, 366, murid painting. 269, 268. painting 
JJfl 269; sculpture, 264 


Nayakii. Bhatla. 19. 30 

Nepalese art 313; sculpture, 42. 186 

Nigrwtfmmiga Jaiaka, 76 

Hindi asir Nednmaran, 236 

Nirruli, 244 

Nilvavinoda, 240, 251 

Ndnmbsi: 243; .irchitcctuic, 243, sculpture, 243-44, 242 
Niiggihrdli: architecture, 257 

Nur lahaiit 285, 289* 282: mausoleum, mar Lahore, 285„ 288 
Nlirpur palming, 302 

Okkwvan culture. 43 
Ordos: bronzes. (57 

t )tky r Beruaert v.m: Mognj minuiture after engraving by. 298 
Q;i.i sculpture, 187 
Ostib. irr Amu Darya 

Padnuinnbha. Siva ai. 117 

PMfmannbhapuram. (empk. painting and sculpiuo:. 269 
Pfldmflpuni, 129. 137 
Raduina Kumunt, 105 
Pae^i. Domingo. 264 

Pabari ^-chouK, > t v under miniature and manuscript painting 
Paliarpur tcm-cuitu. 190 

painting; 32. 120. 257 F 273, 313; Bengal school, 308; Diskhtar-h 
Nushiwar, 149: modem India. 4Q, 306, 10ft; Nayak. 269; Pala, 
196; prehiMurie, 43; see uiso mini ature dnd numuscripl painting; 
in urn J painting: perspective 
Pakistan; 80; sw &t$n Gandbiina r art 

Pala dynasty; 187, 5 90; art + 168, hmnzcs. 1^4, f96 h 202; exerted 
influence on: Eastern Cbulukyo scutplurc, 249, KlitUancse art. 
153. Thai -iri. I8L furfur art. (54: painting* 196: sculpture, 190. 
194. 33,198 

Pdampcl: temple, sculpture. 259 

PaJluva. H4. 22S; :uc hi lecture, E7J, 22ft_ 230. 233 + 27. 232. 234: 
exerted influence nm Chalukya an. 223, Chera ^eulprurc. 240, 
Chula art, 249, 251, mctulwurk. 235, 252; mural paiming. 235'36 p 
236; sculpture; 105, 114. 120, 240 + cave and temple carvings- 
226, 228, 230. 235. 28. 232-J4 . Govardhima scene, 228. 230, 
229, 230, metal mimatureS, 235; terraslto, 235 
Palmyt^ an of* 7S, 147 

Panamaki: Siva temple, mural painting, 235. 236, 24U F 236 
P&mrQFMm, 29 

Pandya 236; urddLecture, 236, 239, mural painting. 239; seulptnrc- 
236, 239. 237 
Pafakmmbahu i 160 

Par am ar a: 217; architecture. 209; sculpture* 205 

Pjranmka, 249 

Pare! sculpture. 118, lit 

PuTihasirpumi 187 

Punivanathji T 190; (39 

L*arthia: exerted inlhicnce on. dactrta, 85, Central Asia. 143. 143. 
144: Gundluira, 85, 87. 89. 79. 88: Indian art, 24, Ltdo-Piirlhiun 
phase, 85; un- uiw G raecu-L ra nian/Grata*- Pun hi un art 
Pamiiiyur: metalwork, 252 

Purvati. I 17 r I S7_ 236. 39, 30 35 193, 236 252. 260: see ufrtf 

1 mantBhc&vartt 

P:tsanabbc* 241 





Futaliputra: palace. 57; terra-cotta, 59 
Patna: architecture. 2X0 

PalUtdnkal; sculpture, 236; Vin)pak*hu temple, 223, 226, 240 
f’avur: temple, sculpture. 269 
Pcddamudiviim plaque. 114 
Peddavcgi, 113 

Pciukikcm: mural painting, 153: sculpture, 150,153 
Pcnukonda: Krishna temple, sculpture, 264. 2t»t> 

Pcrsepolis 82; exerted influence on: Indian an, 20, Maury an art. 
57. 58 

Persian art, see Iranian art 

perspective: 2%, 312, 159; Central Asm, 146, 147, 242; Ceylon, 
259, Chuniba. 40, Ciumlhutu, 78. 9U-92, 94, Sj, i42: Greek. 90: 
Gujarat school, 296. 302; JnJir- Muslim, 37, 2Kfi, 40, 300 , Mogul, 
288, 295, 302, 313; ‘rotating,* 9U, 94, 145-16. 147; Satavuliana, 
105 

Pilkilamarri: temple, mural painting and sculpture, 259. 264 
plants in art, 20, 22. 24. 5H, 61. 71. 130. 312. 23, 150: Imlo-Mus- 
lim. 280. 295, 296, 292; protohistoric, 45. 48; symbolism, 48; 
see utso lotus in art 
Po-chih-itii ^ Wei-ch'ih the elder), 156 
Polonnaruva (CcyltMl 1 Jc lav ana Monastery, sculpture. 159 
Pumtkhcny: terra-coins, 113. 235 
Pophnar. bronze, 127 
Potgul V client (Ceylon): sculpture, 160 
Prajnapaiamfta, 196, MS 
Pt ambnnani (Java): sculpture. 120. 173 
P rati haras, sue Gurjata Pratihura* 

Praiishihana, 67, 105 
Pravarascna 11. 11 7 
prehistory. 43 

protohistory: 43-45 47, ceramics. 43, 44-45,47, 51, 53. 55, 56, 57, 
44, 45; metalwork, 45, 46; ,\rr also Indus Valley civilization 
Pu lakes in, 244 
Pu tigamt ru: tncta l work, 251 
Putmuka. Y-iksha, 125 
Pushpaka: puluce, 105 
Push yam urn, 6T 

Quetta culture, 44 
Quinhun: 'Jade tower,' 181 
Out-ud-Din Aibak: 277; tomb. Delhi. 277 
Qyzyl: stupa, mural painting, 68 

Radiant ill la Satyavakya. 243 
Rudhu. 190 
ragitm. 218, J01.304 
Ragm.tla, 301,295. 305 
Rajamo nhend ra va t am. 244 
Raps raja. 249. 251, 257. 240 

Rajasthani schools. 218: architecture. 217; mural painting, 218; 
pluming rind miniature painting, are under miniature and manu¬ 
script painting 
Ritjasumiari. 251-32 
Rajauna: sculpture. 137 
Rajcndra Chola. 187, 243, 249. 251. 252 
Rujjir (formerly Kajagrihu): 57; lerra-cotm. 137 
Ruprgitrh: sculpture, 205, 297 


Rajpimnj (Rajasthani), palming, see under miniature and manu¬ 
script painting 

Rajput nrt, 7. 34, 281, 301; architecture, 37, 283. 276, 278; and 
Mogul art, 2IS, 285, 296, 301-2, 278: mural painting 218. 
301; painting and miniature painting (Puhari and Rajasthani), see 
under miniature and manuscript painting; sculpture. 285 
Raniu, 252 
Kanin tiujit. 257 

Ranuiyamt. 74, 105. J20, 129, J 30, 138. 173,243.266, 159 
Rutnpunu pillars. 58, 104 
Raitu. 281 

Ran a Ghurtd ai culture, 44 

Rangtmaiha. 240 

Rang pis r. bronze. 194 

Rang pm *4avda Toil: ceramics. 45 

Ram Gurnphu cave, 61; sculpture, 6l, 62 

Rjiijil Singh. 285 

Rashtrakuta: 130, 187. 235, 240; architecture. J2-I3. 239, 240, 241; 
Chalukyu influence on, 243; exerted influence on Chola art. 250; 
metalwork, 242; mitral painting. 242; sculpture, 240, 243, 247, 
32.237. 241 

rathas. temples in shape ol, 32. 205, 251. 27. 39 

Rav.ik sculpture, 153 

Havana. 74. 243, 20 

Ravonunugraha, Siva as, 117 

Ravenna: 77; mosaics^ 147 

ftuzm jYartwA, 299 

RcUdi.s. sculpture, 264 

reliquaries, yd, 94. 104, 65 

Rembrandt i Mogul influence oil. 299 

Renaissance art. 7 

it iffy edit, 54 

rock drawings and carvings, 43 
Rodu: sculpture. 140 

Roman art. 77, 78; exerted influence on Further India, 166. Lian- 
dhara, 77, 78, 86, 89, 92. 94. ,33. 89. Hindu ,irt. 190, Indian nit, 
24. Ill, xrr also Hellenistic Roman an 
Romanesque an: and Indian an. 283, /■* 

Roy, Juminh 41), 308 
Rutlra, Siva as, 73, 107 
Rudradantitn, 105 
Rudrahyaya, 107 
Rudrasena, 114 
Rukmlni +65 
Rummindd pillar, 58 
Rupakrtli, 138, 134 

Sadasiwt, 196 
uiddhumtu, ri*e Law 

Safavid art: miniature painting, 282.. 288; exerted influence on Mogul 
an, 280. 282. 285. 289 
Sagnrdighi: sculplurc, J94 
Sahet Maher sculpture, 137 
Suilendra dynasty, 171. 173 
Satvism, 177 
Sakara, 99 
Sakai, 85 
Sakrn, 103 
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Saktidhnrn, Skanda .is, 113 

Sakyas, (05, 107 

Sakya Sun ha, 105 

jialabhiuijika, 72. 15, 34. 71 

Salankayaiim., I 13-14 

Sauiii, 71, 73 

-vanmdhi. 7 

Sunni Jitraktt. 73 

Samolaji. sculpture, 140, (54 

Somolkoc Bhimesvara temple. 247 

Sumatra; architecture, 277 

Sam a vat i, 105 

SiinicfciM. 105 

Sam ud ragujnu, coins, 118, 154 

S.indii - S 25; eastern gateway, 20, 68 , 71, 72. 13. 67-69, 71: northern 
gateway, 71, 72; western gateway, 68 , 71, 66 , 71, 72; sculpture. 
68 . 71-72. 73. 74, 76, 105, 113 
Sankarhandhii. *. 01 1 pt u/e, 194 
Sankarshana, 103, 104, (94 
Sankhumcarya, 29 
Sankisa: pillar. 58 
Sunkuka, 26 
Stimuli, 2W. 159 
SnnNnatha. 140 
Sanwlah. 297 

SaptittVatVinayil. Sim as, I ! it. /// 

Sanuvati, 194. 209, 159, (94 
Siirmatiam. 80, 85, 94. 06 
Hamath: pillar. 58, 72; sculpture, 97. 19.127 
Sarvjuii. 194 

Sarvnmtbftuli, Yafcshn, 193 
Sorvorena, 114 
Sarmiddhi. 226 
Survastivadmii. 143 

Snssatiiun art 86 , 149; exerted influence on: Central Asia. 149, 150, 
Hindu on, 187, Indian art, 24 
Sank arm, 68 , 73. 105 
Satankulangara: temple, sculpture, 269 

Satavahnna. 61, 67, 72, 105, i 14, coins, 113, human figure, treat¬ 
ment of, IDS, 113; ivory carving. 68 , 73, 111 ; metalwork. Ill; 
mural paint me. 73, U3. 23; sculpture: 67-68, I II, 73, 74, 76, 
A morn wit 1 , hi 71-72, 74. 103. 105, 107, ltU. 111. 14 65 106, 
107. Sandii. 20, 68 . 71-73, 74. 13. 66-69, 71, 72, terracottas. 
113; symbolism, 113, ice also Amnia van 
Saiga on; architecture, 244 
Sayuvarman VI t. I 78 
Sayou style, paimjng, 310 
Sayykt dynasty. 279 

Schell inks, W illem: Mogul influence an, 299 

sculpture, .vrf in dividual locations, periods, and stylet 

Scythian an. SO, 85, 94, 96,141; exerted inllucnce on Indian art. Ill 

seal' 96, Gandlumt, 78; Indus Valley, 47. 48, 51, 50. 55 

Sclcuud art. 82. 85 

Sc I j 11 k towers. 277 

Sena dynasty 196; exerted influence on Khotancse art, 153; sculp¬ 
ture. m'300, 202 
Sen < In outran: sculpture, 236 

332 Sen gs m . Sc ngtm-ag t z: 153; morel painting, 148 


Seritidia iKushgaria)- 141. 1 43, mural painung. 145; see also Miron 
Seshunjimyanii. 137, 190 
Seshasayi, 129, 240 
Shah ud in. 302 

Shah Johan, 37, 285, 287, 291. 295 

ShaJr-fci-Dhcri; Monikyala >tupa. reliquary. 94, 104 

ShatkJumdcigftma, 259 

Shatrunjaya: architecture, 217 

Sbeorajpur, 56 

Shcr. Amnia, 308 

Shcr Shaft Stir, 280, 281 

Slbi/5'ffu Juttika, 105, UO. 125 

Siddhurtha, Buddha as. 61, 66 . 107, 111, 10ft 

Sigiriya (Ceylon) mural painting, 159 

Sikar: sculpture, 194 

Sikh schools: miniature painting. 302, 304, 306. 
silptn. 12 

dlverwork. Bactrim. S3. 85 ; Indus Valley. 53; Islamic. 283; Mogul. 
289. 304 

Simhavishnu, 11 4, 230 
Singh as art. 177 
Singrauli Basin, 43 

Sinkiang (Chinese Turkulan), 113. 141, 143, 145, 147 

Sirima-Devata. 60 . 76 

-Sirkap, sft Taxila 

Sirpur: bronze, 217 21ft 

Sita. 252 

Sitaiapair;i. 194 

Si Tcp OluulanLO; st ulpiiirc. 176 
SillAttmtvasa) cave: mural painting, 239 

$ivu: 51, 118, 247, 16, attributes bulk, 101, 136, 237. stufft, 236. 
weapon Piimpata. 230; in Hindu Trinity. I 14. 228, 259, 234. ynd 
music, 118, 311; 

NAMES \N!> ASpEC't'S: ?, 269. JOS. Alidbanrilta, 235; Ardha- 
narkvara 1 Hermaphrodite), 103, 118, 194 , 252, 254; with ax and 
ntiHim, 114. with consort and child. I 14, 236. 225, see dtso utt- 
dtr Somnskunda; as Oakdiinumurti (Teacher), U 8 . 137, 235, 239. 
111. 152. 234. 237: dancing. 20, 194, 236 (twice), 240, 29. JO. 
HJ. 246. 263. secatio under Naluraja; Hkamukhalinga, 103, 129. 
as Gajanlaka. 117; ,u> Gangadhara. ! 18, 228, 116; m Kalantuka, 
251; as Kimta, 251; ax Kfrutomurti, 240; as Madanantaka, 269, 
marnaic of. 187. I9.i. see alio under kulyanasundara; as Rava- 
mnugraha, 117; standing, 130. 140. 136; tts Tri pur an taka, 235, 
243, 25), 252. 257. 269, Urtlhvatartdava, 236; as Vinadlwu 
Dakshmamurli, HB, //); as Vnshabhantiku, 230, 233. 252; as 
Viiproana (Sacrificer|. 73. 107; 

and Parvati, 117, 238; and Rav.ma 243. temples uf, 173, 236. 
251,259 

Si vagan os. 137 
Sivolingn. 114. 233 

Skundtt, 129, 137. 233, 235, 247, 249, 102. 113, 234 , 236, 249 

Skandamafa, 140, 191 

Soan tSohnrr) culture, 43 

Sobhnnadcvd, 218 

Sogdiam 141. 144; art, J53, 156 

Sohugpur; Viratesvora temple, sculpture, 217 

Sohan culture, see Soan (Sohan) culture 

Solomon. Gladstone. 308 





Somamtlu temple, 217 

Sumiinnthpur: architecture, 257- Somanmhpur ten pic, 257, 259 t 261 
Somnpsdayam temple, mural pa in ling, 26 V 

So mask an da: bronze. 252. 249. paining. 235-36, 216; sculptures, 
235,252, 2J4 
Sombbtiimdcvi. 24V 
Southeast Asia, jiv renter India 
Sovarasi, 244 

space, treatment ot 90, 173* 312 P 85. 159 

Sravunabcgphi: -sculpture, 243 

Stavasti: sculpture, 97 

Sri, m. IQ7, 134 

Sri Kan a, 209 

Sri Lakshmh 61, 99 h 100 

Sri lit varans Mur: Kurrmganatho, sculpture, 250 

Sritangiim: ivory carving. 266, sculpture^ 20, 264,264 

Snsailam: temple. sculpture. 264 

Sri Saiikuka f 29, 30 

Sri Saiamu 209 

srivat&a mark, 97, 1 14, (07 

Sri vi jay a style: bronze. 171, 177 

Sri Yajnasattikiirni. 105 

Sroiig-tsau Gampn, 42 

Stein, Sir Aurcl< 105 

sieppes. an of the, 96 

Subhuts. 8 

Suchifnina, 72 

Sutrfaindram: temple. sculplufC, 269 
Sudani jih, Yakstu, 66. 72 
Satan a Jataka, 76 

Snkhodiiya* style of: 18It bronze*, 182, 184; *culpLure, 1RJ. 182, 

m 

Sukracaiya: Suhmmtkura, 28, 29 
SumughudiL. 84 

Sumer: 47; bnm/c. 49; everted influence On: Indian art, 20, 22, In¬ 
dus Valley an. 49, 51 ,46 
Suudnm* 257 
Sumhimkamta. 14 
SumJari. 97, NO 

Srmga. 61; sculpture, 6L 66, 67, 74, JO, 12, 62+65; ste ntso Bharhut 

Stipflvusu* 72 

Sur dynasty. 280 

Snrasundiirk. 187,217, 252 

Surkh KotaL fire temple, 85, 94 

Surpanakha. 129, 130 

Surya, 6T 66; 72, 103, 1 13, 249, 206 

Sury a varmint U, 177 

Susa architecture. 57; ceramics, 45 

Sulna: sculpture. 217 

Siivamabhuim. 1.57 

Svtai VaJky: 145; sculpture 90. 86.88 
Syr Darya, 77 

Syria: 43; art. 7S, 147; and India™ 45 

Tadpniri: mural painting, 269: Ramasvami tempte, sculpture, 264 

Tagore, Abinindmnath, 306 

Tagore, Rdhinilrunattu 40, 306 

Taj Mahull (Agmh 37, 2S7 S9, 304, 2m> 290-93 


TakhM-flahi: architecture, 94 
raklutnakun Desert, 78, 141 
Talakad, 243 

Tanjore: Brfbadhvara temple, 248. 261; mural painting. 257, 261; 

Rujariijesvarii temple, 240 r 244 h 25 k 257 
Tara, 42,186 
Tarim Basin, 34 
Tarmita, see Termer 

Taxita (Purtkrflti Sirkap): Darnika Rajika, sculpture. 96; Dhatniara- 
jika stupa, sculpture,. 85 p 79; jewelry, 94 P 88; ivory curving, IM\ 
Kalawun Monastery, sculpture, 87; sculpture, 77 p 85, 79 P 83, 87 , 
88* 96, temple of JandtaL 94 
Tcjfihpah.217.218 
Tch-La-M«mJir temple, 196 
Fell Ho Inf: ceramics, 53 
Tepe Hiasflr. 44 
Ter: ivory carving. 73. Ill 
Termed (Tarmitak 85 r J 45 

Thai art. 181; jrchiiccturc, 32. 168; bromeci, 779, J8D. 182 r 184, 
185,: Pain mlhience oil* 181; --culpLurc, 181-82, 172, f 74-76, l?8 t 
180 

theater, 7, 15,26.30,32. 313 
Theravadin sect. 158 
Thracn-C tm mcrians ,14! 

Tibet, 141 

Tiberan art: Central Asum influence on, 156; and Farther India, 184; 
Khotanese mHuencc on r 156 

TirmirkJ art: 279; scried influence on I mk*-Muslim mi. 279 T 280, 
281, 2H2; miniature painting, 288 
Tipperah: bronze. 194 
Tirapfllli, 43 

linbsmkaras, 61. 97, 101» 214 

Tiruehirapnlli: VlnhcndravantiEin cave, sculpture, 228 
Tiru)nanusambadhsn 236 

Tirukalukundriini. Mabeiulruvarman cave, sculpture, 228 

Flmkkovilur: wculpturt. 254 

Tirumaltaipuram: mural palming, 239; sculpture, 236 

Tlcunx&Ja Nayak, 269, 265, 266 

TifU Munii. 40 

Tirunandikkata cave: mural painting, 240 
Tn-iipaf^iuiktinram: temple, mural painting, 269 
Tlntpati: Venkatwani temple, 266 
riruppmankiindfani cave, sculpture, 236 
Tiruvuhtiigadu: bronze, 235. 252. 249 
firuvidangam 252; mehilmirk, 251 
Tiruvaiunjuti: temple, mural pain ting, 269 
Timvanjikuhifn; mural painting. 269 
Tiruvnratigulam: bronze* 250 
rimvarnr NngJtmjn temple, mural painting. 269, 766' 

Tmivayyar. sculpture, 244 
Tiruvelirkkudi: sculpture, 252,252 
Tiruvenkadu. bronze. 252. 252 
Ttruvmtiyur: temple. 252 
Til a, 94, J 45-46 

Tuudaimandulam: sculpture, 240 

Tonkin, bronze. 157 

Topm A^oka pillar. 58^ 58 

trade, 34. 47, 78 P SO, S2 t III. I4| p 143„ 145. 157 
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Traikutaku: cuius, 113 
Trjuktfc^mphadkvi, 226 
Tnuisoxianit, 14 i 

trees in Indian art: 51, 57; ssoka, 66, 105, 19, 34: assail ha, 50; 
banyan. 132: bakulu, 72; bodhi. 6b, 72; Dob ado motif. 66. 74; 
ksuluiubu. 105. kalpa, 76; hatred Tree of Buddha. 72, 74, IDS, 62, 
67, 6ft■ sal, 72, 75. J4, 71, Vrthha Chaitya shrine, 61. 74 
rnbhuvariam Kampaharesvaru tcmpJc. sculpture, 252 
Tttchur; mural painting. 269 
1 hmutti (Trinity), 7/5 
Triprayar: mural painting, 269 
Tripuranl&ka, Siva as, 235, 243,251, 252. 257, 269 
Trtpuramakam: painting and sculpture, 25V 
Tripurasunts, 25} 

Trisata. 190 

TrivJttnutu, Vishnu us. (14, 117 
Trivikranangalum- temple, sculpture, 240 
Tuglihikubsd 277 

Ttighhuj dynasty: 281, architecture. 227, 27V. 280 

Tumbuiu, 1 .'ft 

rumshuk, art »f, 145, 150 

Turfan: 140; mural painting, 153, 156, 148. 150. 154, 155 

luilti tsiuvet dynasty, 277 

Turkman. see Centra] Asia, art of. Sinkiang 

Turks: Ml; exerted influence on Mogul art, 37; Sdjukf, 277; see 
also Uigur Turkish art 

Udaipur: mutal painting, 21 IS, UJayesvam temple, 209 
VJayaditya, 20V 

I day agin wyes: 61, 73, 74, 12V; sculpture, archaic. 61. 74, 76, 62; 
sculpture Ciuptu. 114. 117. 12V 

II da y an.i. 61. 66, 105 

Uigur Turkish art Ml. (53; mural painting, 147. 14ft, 154 jet 1 
also Turfan 

Utna. 23ft, 225. 234,236 
Umsmuhesvara, 114, 225, 237. 242, 244 
l.'putiishuds, 73 
1‘msi, 131 

Ushkar: sculpture. V/, 148 
ushnisha, 73, 87, 97, IMS, 182 
l shnrshin. Siva aji. 73, 107 
Ustad Ahmad (U si ad ’Isa). 287, 289 
L'stiid Humid. 2S7.28V 
Utpulit dynasty, 187 
Vttifw Jaitifid. 103 

Vadakteupanayur: metalwork- 252 
Viidnagar: (orana. 21? 

Vaibliasikus. 143 

Yrulai nlhii. Vishnu as. MO. 190 

Vatkunthanathu. 240 

VuiUd Deul temple. 166 

Vajradhara, 37 

Vajrapani, V3, MS; 88, 148 

Vakaraka; 1M, 117, 218; architecture. 117,27. IN. 116. 118, 120. 
bronze, 127: exerted influence on Hindu art. 221. 193; mural 
painting, rrr under Ajantn eaves; sculpture, 73, 117-18, 120. 19. 
1*4 20, 111-13.116.118, 123 


Vulabiu: Crop temple. 140 
Vulalmssit JAtoka, 125 
Viilnnki. 105. 138 
Yaunde vatas. 74 

Varalia. Vishnu us. 1(4. tl 7, 12V. 240 
Varahudeva, 117, 125 
Varahamita. 130 

Vandhnns 187; sculpture, 187, 189 
Vanina, 189 
Vurunnni. 189 

Vasanltisena, 99, 1H, 101, 102 
Vasantaviloja, 2 18 
Vasavadattn, 61.6? 

^ r a5tupalu, 2T7 
Viuiudeya. 103. 104 
Vutsagnteta. 114, 117 
Vattuvj, 23V 
Vuvu. 101 

Vedas, S. 34. 54, 57. 73, 107. I 18,5/ 

Velankimni: bnimie, 356 

Vellore caves, 114; fort, 2ft6; Jubkaarthesvaru temple, M-ulpture, 266 

Vengt. I 13. 114, 244 

Veroneo. Geremimb, 37. 287. 288 

VessiinUtra. 66, 71, 110-11 ,142 

Vessantara /Mttkti, 120, 125, 142 

Vulhutapantlha lutakv, 6t. 105, 125 

VldikO i vory iiL-irvina. *£i8 

Vidyaharas, 117, 124. 221, 223, 22S, 19,125. 127. 12S . 223 

Vidyaranya. 264. 26V 

Vreng SrafThatbnd) sculpture. 175 

Viebmmi 157. 158; architecture. 181: bronze. 157. Iftft 

Vijayalaya. 249 

Vijayunagjira dynasty 264, 280; architecture, ’64 . 266 , 248, Clui- 
lukyu influence on, 26V; Chola influence on, 269. Hoysata in¬ 
fluence on. 26V; ivory carving. 269. 266. 267, mein I work, 26ft. 
263, 265. mural painting, 269, 268, sculpture. 264, 266, 269. 
264 

S jjayavuda (formerly Ikzvradn); JatnidodtU, sculpture, 244, 247, 
247: sculpture. 244. 247. 246 
Viknimn. 131 
Vitramaditya, 226 
Vikramaditye Vi, 244 
Vllinjum cave: sculpture. 239-40 
\ r inudhaf a DikshiiiumurU. Stvu as. 118. Ill 
Virahhsidru, 233, 26V 
Viradhavala, 2H 
Viranna, 269 
Vrrupanna. 269 
\'ishLtpahar:tna, 235, 25? 

Vishnu: 22, 129; ilh Avatars, 205 216; with consorts. 190, 194, 
194; iconography, 103, 104, 114: as Kalyanasundaru. 252; sculp¬ 
ture: 117, 187. 190; 24V, 17. 92. architectural. 130. 190. 263. in 
bronze, 194, 184, 194. in metal, 190. 235. 240. 352, inscribed. 
205, 216, in stone, f<52, 176 , 190; in Trinity dancing, 190. 190; 
as Vaikunlhii, 190, 19Q; as Varaha. 114, 117, 129, 240; as Vis- 
vanipui* J CM. 130. I, H7; .\et Krishmi 
VkhnuktiAdins, \ 14 
\ bhmuardhiinu, 20V, 259 





Visvanipa, Vishnu as. 104, 130. 187 

Vila, 

Vrishiibhunlika, Siva as, 230, 233, 252 
V nsh abhavah a n n n i tt r 11 . 252 

WAraugal: 257; sculpture. 259 263 

water, us sacred, 47, 51, 57, v9, 105. 50, 100; see also Ganga; 
Yamuna 

wheel, 251, Vr>, sumsarii, 30 

Wheel of the Law. 72. 12, 20 . 157. !S2: Chukravortin. 87: ilhar- 

mashaktaslambha, 58 
VVima Ksidphise*, 101 

workshops, 12; Mogul miniature painting. 37. 291, 295, 313; see 
also guilds 
Worringci, Wilhelm, 


Y ajamann, Siva as, 73, 107 
Yiijna Sahikami: coins. 113 
Yttjttrveda, 73. 107 
yakdias. 66, 71, 72-73. 89. 69 
yakshis, 06, 72-73. 97, 9V, 100 
Yama. 68. 187. 2<W. 244 
Y'amapata. 68 

Yiimi, 244 

Yamuna. 117, 130, 137. 123 
Yarkand. 143 
y a van as. 82, 83. 89, 143 
yoga. 7, 9, 22, 28, 170 
Yogadnkshinamurli. 233 
Ymkun. an of, 153 

Y mill 1st hi i a 269 


Yadavas, 244 


Zhnb, 56 




All the plu-dvmphs. -pcviallv taken For this hook during two expedi¬ 
tion* 1«- t>y Seula, Florence, aire the property of Smceti, Wecrt 
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